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PREFACE 



Thbsd two volumes consist of a selection from several 
thousands of letters entrusted to me by the Wallace family 
and dating from the dawn of Darwinism to the second 
decade of the twentieth century, supplemented by such 
biographical particulars and comments as ore required for 
the elucidation of the correspondence and for giving move 
ment and continuity to the whole. 

The wealth and variety of Wallace’s own correspondence, 
excluding the large collection of letters wluch lie recoiveil 
from many eminent meu and women, and the necessity for 
somewiiat lengthy introductions and many annotations, have 
expanded the work to two (tlierc was, indeed, enough gooil 
material to make four) volumes. The family lias given me 
unstinted confidence in using or rejecting letters and ro 
minisccnces, and although 1 have cousulled scientific and 
literary friends, I alone must be blamed for sins of omis- 
sion or commission. Nothing has been suppressed in the 
unpublished letters, or in any of the letters which appear 
in these volumes, because there was anythitig to hide. 
Everything Wallace wrote, all his private letters, could 
be published to the world. Uis life was an open book — 
“no weakness, no contempt, dispraise, or blame, nothing 
but well and fair.” 

The profoundly interesting and now historic corre- 
spondence between Darwin and Wallace, part of whicli 
has already appeared in the “ Life and Letters of Charles 
Darwin ” and “ More Letters,” and part in Wallace’s auto- 
biography, entitled “My Life,” is here published, with new 
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additious, for the first time as a whole, so that the reader 
now has before him the necessary material to form a true 
estimate of the origin and growth of the theory of Natural 
Selection, and of the personal relationships of its noble co- 
discoTerers. 

My warmest thanks are offered to Sir Francis Darwin 
for permission to use his father's letters, for his annota- 
tions, and for rendering help in checking the typescript of 
the Darwin letters ; to Mr. John Murray, C.V.O., for permis- 
sion to use letters and notes from the “ Life and Letters 
of Charles Darwin” and from “More Letters”; to 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall for their great generosity in 
allowing the free use of letters and material in Wallace’s 
“My Life”; to Prof. E. B. Poulton, Prof. Sir W. F. 
Barrett, Sir Wm. Thiselton-Dj'cr, Dr. Henry Forhes, and 
others for letters and reminiscences; and to Prof. Poulton 
for reading the proofs and for valuable suggestions. An 
intimate chapter on Wallace's Dome Life has been con- 
tributed by his son and daughter, Mr. W. G. Wallace and 
Miss Violet Wallace. 

J. M. 
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Alfred Russel Wallace 

Letters and Reminiscences 



INTRODUCTION 

I N Abbey tkere rei)ose, almost side by side, 

by no conscious design yet with deep significaiKW, 
the uiortui remains of Isaac Newton and of Charles 
Darwin. “ ‘ Tlu* Origin of Kpecies,’ ” said tV'allace, “ will 
live as long as tin? ‘ Prindpia ’ of Newton.” Near by 
are the tombs of Sir John Ilerschcl, Lord Kelvin and Sir 
Charles Lyell; and the medallions in memory of Joule, 
Darwin, Stokes and Adams have been rearranged so as 
to admit similar memorials of Lister, Hooker and Alfred 
Bnssel Wallace. Now that the plan is completed, Darwin 
and Wallace are together in this wonderfvil galaxy of the 
great men of science of the nineteenth century. Several 
illustrious names are missing from this eminent company; 
foremost amongst them being that of Herbert Spencer, the 
lofty master of that synthetic philosophy which seemed to his 
disciples to lisive the proportions and qualities of aii endur- 
ing monument, and whose iucoiupavable fertility of creative 
thought entitled him to share the throne with Darwin. It 
was Spencer, Darwin, Wallace, Hooter, Lyell and Huxley 
who led that historic movement which garnered the work of 
Lamarck and I'liffou, au<l gave new direction to the cease 
less interrogation of nature to discover the how ” and 
the “ wl)y ” of the august progression of life. 



Alfred Russel Wallace 

Lookiug over tlie long list of the departed whose names 
aa-e enshrined in our Minster, one has sorrowfully to observe 
that contemporary opinion of their place in history and 
abiding worth was not infrequently astray; that memory 
lias, indeed, forgotten their works; and their memorials 
might be removed l;o some cloister witliout loss of respect 
for the tlc’ad, pevliaps even with the silent approval of 
their own day and generation could it awake from its end- 
less sleep and review the strange and eventful course of 
liiimmi life since they left “ this bajik and shoal of time.” 
But may it not be safely prophesied that of all the names 
on the starry scroll of national fame that of Oharlcs Dar- 
win will, surely, remain unquestioned ? And entwined 
with his enduriiig memory, by riglit of worth and work, 
and we know with I>arwin’s fullest approval, our suc- 
cessors will discover the name of Alfred Eussel Wallace. 
Darwin and Wallace were pi’e-euiinent sons of light. 

Among the great men of the Victorian age Wallace 
occupie.d a unique position. He was the co-discoverer of 
the illnminatiug theory of Natural Selection; he, watched 
its struggle for recognition against prejudice, ignorance, 
ridicule and misreprosontatiou ; its gradual adoption by 
its traditional enemies ; and its final supremacy. And he 
lived beyond the liour of its signal triumph and witnessed 
the further advance into the same field of research of 
other patient investigators who arc disclosing fresh phases 
of the same fumlameutal laws of development, and are 
accnmnlatiiig u vast array of new facts which tell of still 
richer light to come to enlighten every man born into the 
world. To have lived through that brilliant period and 
into the second decade of the tweiilietli century; to have 
outlived all contemporaries, having been the co revcaler of 
the greatest and most for reaching generalisation in an era 
wliicli abounded iu fruitful discoveries and in revolutionary 
2 
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advances iu iLe application of science to life, is verily to 
have been the chosen of the gods. 

Who and what manner of man was Alfred Russel 
Wallace '! Who were his forbears ? How did he obtain his 
insight into the closest secrets of nature ? 'What was the 
extent of his coiitributious to our stock of human know- 
ledge? In which (lirections did he most influence his 
age ? What is known of his inner life ? These are some 
of the questions which most present-day readers aud all 
future readers iuto whose bauds this book may come 
will ask. 

As to his descent, his upbringing, his education and his 
estimate of his own character and work, we can, with rare 
goo<l fortune, refer them to his atitobiography, in which he 
tells his own story and relates the circnmstnnccs which, 
combined with his natural disposition, led him to be a 
great naturalist and a courageous social reformer; nay 
more, his autobiogra))hy is also in part a peculiar revela- 
tion of the inner man siieli as no luography could approach. 
We arc also able to send inquirers to tlie biograpities aud 
works of liis contemporaanes — Darwin, Hooker, Lyell, Hux- 
ley and many others. All this material is already araiiablc 
to tile diligent reader. But there are other sources of in- 
formation whicli tlie present liook discloses — Wallace's home 
life, the large colleetioii of bis own letters, the reminiscences 
of frieuds, communications which be received from many co- 
workers and correspondents which, besides l)oing of interest 
in themselves, often cast a sidelight upon his own mind aud 
work. All these are of peculiar aud intimate value to those 
who desire to form a complete estlmalo of Wallace. Aud it 
is to help the reader to achieve this desirable result that the 
present work is published. 

It may be stated here that Wallace had suggested to lUe 
present writer that he should undertake a new work, to be 
3 
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Alfred Russel Wallace 

called “ Uarwiu aud Wallace,” which was to have been a 
comparative study of their literary and scientific writiiiy^, 
with an estimate of the present position of the theory of 
Katural Selection as an adeqtiatc explanation of the process 
of organic evolution. Wallace had promised to give ns mneli 
assistance as possible in selecting the material without 
which the tusk on such a scale w’oiild obviously have been 
impossible. Alas ! soon after the agreement with the 
publishers wus signed and in the very month that the plan 
of the work was to have been shown to Wallace, his hand 
was unexpectedly stilled in death; and the book remains 
unwritlen. But as the names of Dar^^’in aud Wallace arc 
inseparable even by the scythe of time, a slight attempt 
is here made, in the first sections of Part I. and Part II.. 
U) take note of their ancestry aud the diversities and 
similarities in their respective characters and environ- 
ments — social and educational ; to mark the chief charac- 
teristics of their literary works and the more salient 
conditions and events which led them, independently, to 
the idea of Natural Selection. 

Finally, it may be remarked that up to the present time 
the unique work and position of Wallace have not been fully 
disclose*! owing lo bis great modesty and to the fact that bo 
outlived nil liis contemporaries. “ I am afraid,” wrote Rir 
W. T. Thiselton Dyer to him in one of his letters (1893), 
” the splendid modesty of the big men will be a rarer com- 
modity in the future. No doubt many of the younger ones 
know an iinmeiis<‘ deal : but 1 doubt if many of them w'ill 
eier exhibit the grasp of great priuciples whidi we owe to 
you and your splendid band of eontenipoi’aries.” IT lliis 
work helps to preserve the records of the influen*-*' mid 
achievements of this illustrious aud versatile genius and of 
the other einitieut men who brought the great couception of 
Evolution to light, it will surely have justified its existence. 
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PART I 

I,~ Wallace and Darwin— Early Years 

4S springs burst forth, now hore, now there, on the 
mountain side, and find their way together to the 
vast ocean, so, at certain periods of history, men 
destined to become great arc born wdlhin a few years of 
each other, and in the course of life meet and mingle their 
varied gifts of so\il and intellect tor the ultimate benefit of 
mankind. Between the years 1807 and 1820 at least eight 
Illustrious scientists “saw the light”— Sir (fiiarles Lyell, 
Sir Joseph Ilooker, T. H. Iluxley, Herbert Spencer, John 
Tyndall, Charles Darwin, Alfred Russel Wallace and Louis 
Agassis; whilst amongst statesmen and authors we recall 
Bismarck, Gladstone, Lincoln, Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Robert and Elizabeth Browning, Rnskin, John Stuart 
Blackie and Oliver Wendell Holmes— a wonderful galaxy 
of shining names. 

The first grouj) is the one with which wc ore closely 
associated in this section, in which we have brought together 
the names of Charles Darwin and Alfred Russel Wallace — 
between whose hirtlis there was a period of fourteen years, 
Darwin being born on the 12th of February, 1809, and 
Wallace on the Stb of January, 1823. 

In each case we ai'o indei)ted to an autobiography for an 
account of their early life and work, written almost entirely 
from memory when at an age which enabled them to take an 
unbiased view of the past. 

The autobiography of Darwin was written for the 
benefit of his family only, when he was 07 ; while the two 
5 
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Jarge volumes entitled “ My Life ” were written by Wal 
lai'c when be was 82, tor tbe pleasiirp ol reviewing his long 
career. These records are char-aclei'ised by that (thariniiig 
modesty and simplicity of life and manner wbidi was so 
marked a feature of both men. 

In the circumstances surrounding their early days there 
was very little to indicate the similarity in character 
and mental gifts which became so evident in thfiir later 
years. A brief outline of the heix'ditary influences imme- 
diately affecting them will enable us to trace something of 
the essential differences as well as the similarities which 
marked their scieutifle and literary attainments. 

The earliest records of the Darwin family show that in 
1500 an ancestor of that name (though spelt differently) was 
a substantial yeoman living on the borders of Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire. In the i-eign of James I. tlie post of Yeoman 
of the Koyal Armoury of Greenwich was granted to William 
Darwin, whose son served with the Royalist Army under 
Charles I. During the Commonwealth, however, he became 
a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, and later the Recorder of the 
City of Lincoln. 

Passing over a generation, we find that a brother of 
Dr. Erasmus Darwin “cultivated botany,” aud, when far 
advanced in years, published a volume eutitled “ Principia 
Botanica,” while Erasmus developed into a poet and philo- 
sopher. The eldest sou of (he latter “ inherited a strong 
taste for various branches of science . . . and at a very 
early age collected specimens of all kinds.” The youngest 
son, Robert Waring, father of Cbarles Darwin, lecanio a 
successful physician, “a man of gtmial teniporamcut, 
strong character, fond of society,” and was the possessor 
of great psychic power by which he could readily sum up 
the characters of others, and even occasionally read their 
thoughts. A judicious use of this gift was frequently 
6 
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found tn be more efficacious Ilian actual medicine ! To the 
end oE his life Charles Uujwin entertained the greatest 
affection and revcroncc lor bis father, and frequently 
spoke of him to his own children. 

From this brief summary of the family history it ia easy 
to jicrceive Llie inlieriti'd traits which were combiii<-d in the 
attractive personality of the great scientist. From his early 
forbears came the keen love of spurt and outdoor exercise 
(to which considerable reference is made in bis youth and 
early manhood); the close application of the philosopher; 
and the natural aptitude for collecting specimens of all 
kinds. To his grandfather he was doubtless indebted for 
his poetic imagination, which, consciously or unconsciously, 
pervaded his thoughts and writings, saving them from the 
cold scientific atmosphere which often chills the lay mind. 
Lastly, the geniality of his father was strongly evidenced 
by bis own love of social intercourse, his courtesy and 
ready wit, whilst the gentleness of his mother — who un- 
fortunately died when he was 7 years old — left a delicacy 
of feeling which pervaded his cUaraclej to tlie very last. 

2^0 such sure mental inllueuces, reaching back through 
several generations, can be traced in the records of the 
Wallace family, although what is known reveals the source 
of the dogged perseverance with which Wallace faced the 
immense difficulties met witli by all early pioneer travel- 
lers, of that happy diversity of mentai iuterc-sts which 
helped to relieve Lis iieriods of loudiness and inactivity, 
and of that quiet determination to pursue to the utmost 
limit every idea which impresstd bis mind as containing 
the germ of a wider and more comprehensive truth than 
had yet been generally recognised and accepted. 

The innate reticence and sbyness of manner which 
were noticeable all tbrougU his life covered a largehearted- 
ness even in the most careful observation of facts, and 
7 
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produced » tolerant disposition towards his fellow men 
even when he most disagreed wflth their views or dogmas. 
He was one of those of whom it may be truly said in 
hackneyed phrases (hat he was “horn great,’’ whilst 
destined to have “ greatness thrust upon him ’’ in the 
shape of honours (\hich he received with hesitation. 

From his autobiography we gather that his father, 
though dimly tracing his descent from the famous Wal- 
lace of Stirling, was horn at Hauworth, in Middlesex, 
where there appears to have been a small colony of resi- 
dents bearing the same name but occupying varied social 
positions, from admiral to hotel keei>er — the grandfather of 
Alfred Russel Wallace being known as a victualler. Thomas 
Vei-e Wallace was the only son of this worthy innkeeper; 
and, being possessed of somewhat wider ambitions than a 
country life offered, was articled to a solicitor in London, 
and eventually became an attorney-at-law. On his tatlier’s 
death he inherited a small private income, and, not being 
of an energetic disposition, he preferred to live quietly on 
it instead of continuing his practice. Ilis inaiu interests 
were somewhat literary and artistic, but without any definite 
aim ; and this lack ol natural energy, mental and physical, 
reappeared in most of the nine children suhseqiTently born 
to him, including Alfred Kussel, who realised that had it 
not been for the one definite interest ubich gradually de- 
termined his course in life {an interci;t demanding steady 
perseverance and concentrated thought as well as physical 
enterprise), his career might easily have been much less 
useful. 

It was undoubtedly from his father that he acquired an 
appreciation of good literature, as they were in the habit 
of hearing Shakespeare aud similar w'orks read aloud round 
the fireside on winter nights; whilst from his mother came 
artistic and business like instincts — several of her relatives 
8 
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baviDg been architects of no mean skill, comMuing with their 
art sound business qualities which placed them in positions 
of civic authority and brought them the ii'spect due to men 
of upright character and good parts. 

During the che<[ueix‘d c.\periences which followed the 
marriage ol Thomas Vere Wallace and Mary Ann GreeneJl 
there appears to have Ix'en complete mutual affection and 
understanding. Although Wallace rnakes but slight refer- 
ence to his mother's character and habits, one may readily 
conclude that her disposition and influence were such as 
to leave an indelible impression for good on the minds 
of her children, amongst her qualities being a talent for 
not merely accepting circumstances but in a <iuict way 
making the most of each experience as it came — a talent 
which we hnd repealed on many occasions in the life of 
her son Alfred. 

It is a little curious that each of these great scientists 
should have been born in a house overlooking a well- 
known river — the home of the Darwins standing on the 
banks of the Severn, at Shrewsbury', and that of the 
Wallaces u stone’s throw from the wiiH'rs of the romantic 
and beautiful Usk, ot Monmouthshire. 

Witli remarkable clearness Dr. Wallace could recall 
events and scenes back to the time when he was only 4 
years of age. Ilis first childish experiment occurred about 
that time, due to his being gi-eatly impressed by the story 
of the “ Fo.v and the Pitcher” in .dilsop’s Fables. Find- 
ing a jar standing in the yard outside their house, he 
promptly proceeded to pour a small quantity of water into 
it, and then added a handful of small stones. The water 
not rising to the surface, as it did in the fable, he found a 
spade and scraped up a mixture of earth and pebbles which 
he added to the stones already in the jar. The result, how- 
ever, proving quite unsatisfactory, he gave iip the experiment 
d 
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in disgust and refused to believe in tbe truth of the 
fable. His restless brain and vivid imughiation at this 
early period is shown by some dreams which be could 
still lecall when 82 years of age; whilst the strong iui- 
pressiou left on Ills mind by certain localities, with all 
their graphic detail of form and colour, enabled liiin to 
enjoy over again many of the simple pleasures that made 
up Ills early life in the beautiful grounds of the ancient 
castle in which he used to play. 

The first great event in his life was the journey under- 
taken by ferry-boat and stage-coach from Usk to Uertford, 
to which town the family removed when he was C years 
old, and where they remained for the next eight yeai’s, 
until he left school. 

The morning after their arrival an incident occurred 
which left its trace as of a slender golden thread runuiug 
throughout the fabric of his long life. Alfred, with child- 
like curiosity about his new surroundings, wandered into 
the yard beliind their liouse, and presently heard a voice 
coming from the other side of the low wall, saying, “ Hallo ! 
who are you ? ” and saw' a hoy about his own age peering 
over the top. Explanations followed, and soon, by tiie 
aid of two water-butts, tlie small boys found themselves 
sitting side by side on the top of the Avail, holding a long 
and intimate conversation. Thus began his friendship 
with George Silk, and by some curious trend of circum- 
stances the two families became neighbours on several sub 
sefiuent <tcca8ioiia,‘ so that the friendsliip was muintniiied 
until in due course the boys separated each to his oavu way 

‘ " WliUc flt Hrrtfnrd 1 lived .lUogcther in Uve diUiucnl liouscs, Bml In 
tlirco of these the Silk family lived next door to us, wliloh involved not only 
each luinily having to move about the same time, but also that two houses 
odjolniiig each other should have boon vacant together, and that they should 
have boon of the slic required by each, which alter the first was not the same, 
the Silk family being much llie larger,” — " My Lite,” i, 32, 

iO 
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in life — tbe one to wander in foreign lauds, tUe other to 
occupy a responsible position at home. 

After spending about a year at private schools, Alfred 
Wallace was seut with his brother John to Hertford Gram- 
mar School. His recollectioua of tliesj! school days arc full 
of interest, especially as contrasted with the school life 
of to-day. He says: “We went to school even in the 
winter at seven in the morning, and three days a week 
remained till five in the afternoon ; some artificial light 
was necessary, and this was effected by the primitive 
method of every boy bringing his own candle or candle- 
ends with any kind of candlestick he liked. An empty 
ink-bottle was often used, or the candle was even stuck 
on to the desk with a little of its own grease. So that it 
enabled us to learn our lessons or do our sums, no one 
seemed to trouble about how we provided the light.” 

Though never robust in health, he enjoyed all the 
usual boyish sports, especially such as appealed to bis 
imagination and love of adventure. Not far from tlie 
school a natural cave, formed in a chalky slope and 
partially concealed by undergrowth, made an excellent 
resort for “ brigands ” ; and to this hiding-place were 
brought potatoes and other provisions which could be 
cooked and eaten in primitive fashion, with an air of 
secrecy which added to the mystery and attraction of the 
boyish adventure. 

It is curious to note that one destined to become n 
great traveller and explorer should have found the study 
of geography “ a painful subject.” But this was, as he 
afterwards understood, entirely due to the method of 
teaching then, and sometimes now, in vogue, which made 
no appeal whatever to the imagination by creating a 
mental pictvire of the peoples and nations, or the varied 
wonders and beauties of nature which distinguish one 
11 
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country from another. “ No interesting facts were ever 
given, no accounts of the country by travellers were ever 
read, no good maps ever given us, nothing but the horrid 
stream ot iininteUigiblc place-names to be learnt.” Tbc 
only subjects in which be considered Mint he gained some 
valuable grounding at school wore Latin, arithmetic, and 
writing. 

This estimate of the value of the grammar-school teach- 
ing is echoed in Darwin’s own words when describing his 
school days at prei’isely the same a^e at Shrewsbury Gram- 
mar School, where, he says, •‘the school as a means of 
education to me was simply a blank.” It is therefore 
interesting to notice, side by' side, as it were, the occupa- 
tion whidi each boy found for himself out of school hours, 
and which in both instances pro\ed ot immense value in 
their respective careers in later life. 

Darwin, even at this early age, found his “ taste for 
natural history, and more especially for collecting,” well 
developed. “ I tried,” he says, “ to make out the names of 
plants, and collected all sorts of things, shells, seals, franks, 
coins and minerals. The passion for collecting which leads 
a man to be a systematic naturalist . . . was very strong 
in me, and was clearly innate, as none of my sisters or 
brothers ever bad this taste.” 

He also speaks of himself aa having been a very “ simple 
little fellow ” by the manner in which he was either himself 
deceived or tried to deceive others in a harmb^ss way. As 
nu instance of Ihis, he I'cmcmbered declaring that he could 
“ produce variously coloured polyanthuses and primroses 
by watering them with cert-aiu coloured fluids,” though he 
knew all the time it was untrue. His feeling of tenderness 
towards all animats and insects is revealed in the fact that 
he could not remember — except on one occasion — ever taking 
more than one egg out of a bird’s nest; and though a keen 
12 
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EDgler, as soon as Le lieiird that he could kill the worms 
■with salt and water he never afterwards “ spitted a living 
worm, though at the expense, probably, of some loss of 
success ! ” 

Nothing thwarted young Darwin’s intense joy and 
interest in collecting minerals and insects, and in watch- 
ing and making notes upon the habits of birds. In 
addition to this wholesome outdoor hobby, the tedium of 
school lessons was relieved for liim by reading Shake- 
speare, Byron and Scott — also a copy of “ Wonders of the 
World ” which belo»)ged to one of the boys, and to which 
he always attributed his first desire to travel in remote 
countries, little thinking how his dreams would be ful- 
filled. 

Whilst Charles Darwin occupied himself with outdoor 
sport and collecting, with a very inoderatc amount of 
reading thrown in at intervals, Wallace, on the. contrary, 
devoured all. the books he could get; oud fortunately for 
him, his father Imviiig been appointed Librarian to the 
Hertford Town Library, Alfred had access to all the 
books that appealed to his mental appetite; and those, 
especially the historical novels, supplemented the lack of 
intcresliug history lessons at school, besides giving him an 
insight into many kinds of literature suited to Lis varied 
tastes and temporumeut. In addition, however, to the 
hours spent in reading, he and his brother .Tohii found end- 
less delight ill turning the loft of an outhouse adjoining 
their yard into a sort of mechanical factory. Here they 
contrived, by saving up all their pence (the only pocket- 
money that came to them), to make crackers and other 
simple fireworks, and to turn old keys info toy caunou, 
besides making a large variety of articles tor practical 
domestic purposes. Tims Le cultivated the gift of resoiirce- 
fuluess and self reliance ou which he laid so often to depend 
13 
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wlitu far removed from all dvilisatiou diiriug his travels 
on the Amazon and in the Malay Archipelago. 

A somewhat amusing instance of this is found in a letter 
to his sister, dated June 25th, 1855, at a time when he 
wanted a I’eally capable man for his companion, in place 
of the good -natured but incapable boy Charles, whom 
be had brought with him from Loudon to teach collecting. 
In reply to some rmuavks by his sister about a young man 
who she thought would be suitable, be wrote : “ Do not 
toll me merely that he is ‘ a very nice young man.’ Of 
course he is. ... I should like to know whether he can 
live oji rice and salt fish for a week on occasion. . . . Can 
he sleep on a board ? . . . Can he nuilk twenty miles a 
day? Whether he can work, for there is sometimes as 
lull'd work in collecting ns in anything. Can ho saw a 
piece of wood straight ? Ask him to make you anything 
— a little card bo.x, a wooden peg or bottle stopper, ami 
see it he makes them neat and square.” 

In another letter he describes the garden and live stock 
he had been able to obtain where ho n as living ; and in 
yet anothe.r he gives a long list of his domestic woes and 
tribulations — which, however, were overcome with the 
patience inculcated in early life by his hobbies, and also 
by the fact that the family was always more or less hi 
straitened circiimslauces, so that the children were taught 
to make themselves useful in various ways in order to 
assist their mother in the home. 

As he grew from childhood into youth, Alfred Wallace’s 
e.vtreme sensitiveness developed to an almost painful degree.* 
He grew rapidly, aticl Ills unusual height made him still more 
shy when forced to occupy any prominout position amongst 
boys of his own age. During the latter part of his time 
at Hertford Grammar School Ms father was unable to pay 
the usual fees, and it was agreed that Alfred should act 
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as pupil teacliei' in return for the iessons received. This 
arrangement, while acceptable on the one hand, caused 
him actual mental and piiysical pain on the other, as it 
increased his consciousness of the disabilities under which 
he laboured in contrast with most of the other boys of his 
own age. 

At the age of U Wallace w'as token away from school, 
and until something could be definitely deckled about Lis 
future — as up to the present he Lad no particular bent in 
any one direction — he was sent to London to live witli his 
brother John, who was then working for a master huildiT 
in the vicinity of Tottenham Court Road. This was in 
January, 183T, and it was during the following summci 
that he joined his other brother, William, at Jkirtou on 
the-Clay, Redfordshire, and began land surveying. In the 
meantime, while in London, he had been brought very closely 
into contact with the economics and ethics of Robert Owen, 
the well known Socialist; and although very young in years 
he was so deeply im])ressed wiili the reasonableness ami 
practical outcome, of these theories that, though consider- 
ably modified as time W'cnt on, they formed the, foundation 
for his own writings on tSocialism and allied subjects in 
after years. 

As one of our aims in this section is to suggest an out- 
line of the contrasting influences governing the early lives 
of Wallace and Darwin, it is interesting to note that at 
the ages of 14 and 16 respectively, and iuimedialely on 
leaving school, they came under the first definite mental 
influence which was to shape their future thought and 
action. Yet how totally different from Wallace’s trials 
as a pupil teacher was the removal of Darwin from Dr. 
Butler's school at Shrewsbury because “ he was doing no 
good” there, and his father thought it was “time he 
settled down to his medical study in Kdinburgh,” never 
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Iieediug the fact that his sou had already one passion in 
life, ajjart from “ shooting, dogs, and rat-catchiug,” whicli 
stood a vei7 good chance of saTing him from becoming the 
disgrace to the family that his good father feared. So that 
while Wallace was imbibing bis first lessons in Socialism 
at U years of age, Darwin at 16 found himself merely en- 
during, with a feeling of disgust. Dr. Duncan’s lecturos, 
which wore “something fearful to remember,” on materia 
medica at eight o'clock on a winter’s morning, and, worse 
still. Dr. Muuro's lectures on human anatomy, which were 
“os dull as he was himself.” Yet he always deeply re- 
gretted not having been urged to practise dissection, 
because of the invaluable aid it would have been to him 
as a naluralibt. 

By mental instinct, however, Darwin soon found lum- 
self studying marine zoology and other branches of natural 
science. This was in a large measure d\ic to his intimacy 
with Dr. Grant, who, in a later article on Flustra, made 
some allusion to a pajwr read by Darwin before the Lin 
neau Society on a small discovery which he had made by 
the aid of a “wretched microscope” to the eficct that the 
so-called ova of Flustra were really larvaa and had the power 
of independent notion by means of cilia. 

During his second year in Edinburgh he attended 
Jameson's lectures on geology and zoology, hut found 
them so “ incredibly dull ” that he determined never to 
study the science. 

Then came the final move which, all unknowingly, was 
to lead Darwin into the pursuit of a science which up to 
that time had only been a hobby and not in any sense the 
serious profession of his life. But again how wide the 
difference between his change from Edinburgh to Cam- 
bridge, and that of Wallace from a month’s association 
with a working class Socialistic communily in Loudon to 
16 
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land surveying under the simplest rural conditious prevalent 
amongst the respectable labouring farmers of Bedfordshire 
— Darwin to the cultxire and privileges of a great "University 
with the object of becoming a clergyman, and Wallace taking 
^the first road that offered towards earning a living, with no 
thought as to the ultimate outcome of this life in the open 
and the systematic observation of soils and land formation. 

But the inherent tendencies of Darwin’s nature drew 
him away from theology to the study of geology, ento- 
mology and [)otany. The ensuing four years at Cambridge 
were very happy ones. 'While fortunate in being able to 
follow his various mental and scicutific pursuits with the 
freedom which a good social and financial position secured 
for him, he found himself by a natural seriousness of manner, 
balanced by a cboerful temperament and love of sport, the 
friend and corapunioii of men many years his seniors and 
holding positions of authority in the world of science, 
Amongst these the name of Professor Deuslow will always 
take precedence. “ This friendship,” says Darwin, ” in- 
fluenced my wliolo career more than any other.” lieu- 
slow’s extensive knowledge of botany, geology, entomology, 
chemistry and mineralogy, added to his sincere and attrac- 
tive personality, wen-balanced mind and excellent judgment, 
/formed a strong and effective bias in tbe direction Darwin 
was destined to follow. 

Apart, however, from the strong personal inQncnce of 
Henslow, Sedgwick and others with whom he came ranch 
in contact, two hooks which he read at this time aroused 
his “ burning zeal to add the most humble contribution to 
the noble structure of Natural Science ” ; these were Sir 
J. nerscbcl’s Introduction to the Study of Natural Philo- 
sophy,” and ilumboldt’s ” Personal Narrative.” Indeed, so 
fascinated was be by the doseriptiou given of Tenoriffe in the 
latter that he at once set about a plan wdiereby he might 
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epeml a holiday, with Hfuslow, iu that locality, a holiday 
which was, iudecd, to form part of his famous voyage. 

By means of his explorations iu the neiglibourhood of 
Cambridge, and one or two visits to North U'alcs, Dar- 
win’s experimental knowledge of geology and allied sciences 
was considerably iucreased. In his zeal for collecting beetles 
he cmi)loy<;d a labourer to “ scrape the moss off old trees in 
winter, and place it in a bag, and likewise to collect the 
rubbish at the bottom of the barges iu which reeds were 
brought from the fens, and thus . . . got some very rare 
species.” 

Duriug the summer vacation of l&Sl, at the personal 
request of Henslow, lie acx;omi)auied Professor Sedgwick 
on a geological tour in North Wales. Iu order, no doubt, 
to give him some indepeudeut experience, Sedgwick sent 
Darwin on a line parallel with his owm, telling him to 
bring back specimens of the rocks and to mark the etratiti- 
cation on a map. In later years Darwin was amazed to 
find how much both of them had failed to observe, ‘‘yet 
these phenomena were so conspicuous that ... a house 
burnt down by fire could not tell its story more plainly 
than did the valley of Cwm Idwal.” 

This tour was the introduction to a momentous change 
iu his life. On returning to Shrewsbury he found a letter 
awaiting him which cxintainod the offer of a voyage iu 
n.M.S. licaglc. But owing to several objeclioiis raised by 
Dr. Darwin, ho wrote and declined the offer; ami if it hud 
not, been for the immediate intervenliou of hie uncle, Mr. 
Josiah Wedgwood (to whose house he went the following 
day to begin the shooting season), who took quite a different 
\iew o( the proposition, the ‘‘ .Tournul of Researcbes during 
the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle/’ by Charles Darwin, would 
never have been written. 

At length, however, after much preparation and mauy 
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delays, the Beagle sailed from Plymouth on December 27th, 
1831, and five years elapsed before Darmn set foot again on 
English soil. The period, therefore, in Darwin’s life which 
we And covered by his term at Edinburgh and Cambridge, 
until at the age of 22 he found himself suddenly launched 
on an entirely new e.vperience full of adventure and fresh 
aasociation, was si>ent by Wallace in a somewhat similar 
manner in so fur as his outward objective in life was more 
or less distinct from the pursuits which gradually dawned 
upon his horizon, though they were followed as a “thing 
apart ” and not as an ultimate end. 

With Wallace’s removal into Bedfordshire an entirely 
new life opened up before bim. His henlth, never very 
good, rapidly improved; both brain and eye were trained 
to practical observations which proved eminently valuable. 
Ills descriptions of the people with whom he came in 
contact during these years of country life reveal the 
quiet toleration of the faults and foibles of others, 
not devoid of the keen sense of humour and justice 
which characterised his lifelong attitude towards his 
fellow-men. 

The many interests of his new life, together w’ith the 
use of a pocket sextant, prompted him to make various 
experiments for himself. The only somces from which he 
could obtain helpful information, however, were some 
cheap elementary Imoks on mechanics and optics which he 
procured from the Society for the Diffusiou of Useful 
Knowledge; these he studied and “puzzled over” for 
several years. “ Having no friends of my own age,” he 
wrote, “ I occupied myself with various pursuits in which 
I had begun to take an interest. Having learnt the use 
of the sextant in surveying, and my brother having a book 
on Nautical Astronomy, I practised a few of the simpler 
observations. -Vmong these were determining the meridian 
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by equal altitudes of the sun, and also by the pole star at 
its upper or lower culmination; finding the latitude by the 
meridian altitude of the sun, or of some of the principal stars ; 
and making a rude sundial by erecting a gnomon towards 
the pole, For these simple calculations I had Hannay and 
Dietrichson’s Almanac, a copious publication which gave all 
the important data iu the Nauticnl Almanac, besides much 
other interesting matter useful for tiie astronomical amateur 
or the ordinary narigator. I also tried to make a telescope 
by purchasing a lens of about 2 ft. focus at an optician’s 
in Swansea, fixing it in a paper tnbe and using the eye piece 
of a small opera-glass. With it I was able to obserre the 
moon and Jupiter's satellites, and some of the larger star- 
clusters; but, of course, rery imperfectly. Yet it served to 
increase my interest in astronomy, and to induce me to study 
with some care the various methods of construction of the 
more important astronomical instruments ; and it also led 
me throughout my life to be deeply interested in the grand 
onward march of ustronomical discovery.”' 

At the same time Wallace became attracted by, and in- 
terested in, the flowers, slirubs and frees growing iu that 
part of Bedfordshire, and be jicquired some elementary know- 
ledge of zoology. “It was,” he writes, “while living at 
Barton that I obtained my first information that there was 
such a science as geology. . . . My brother, like most land- 
surveyors, was something of a geologist, and be showed mo 
the fossil oysters ol the genus OrypL.'pa and the Belemnites 
. . . and several other fossils which were abundant in the 
chalk and gravel around Barton. ... It was here, too, that 
during my solitary rambles I first began to feel the influence 
of nature and to wish to know more of tbc various flowers, 
shrubs and trees 1 daily met with, but of which for the most 
part i did uot even know the English names. At that time 
‘ '• My Litf." I. 191-2. 
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I hardly realised that there was such a science as systematic 
botany, that every flower and every meanest and most in- 
siguificanl, weed had been accurately descrihed and classified, 
and that there was any kind of system or order in the endless 
variety of plants and animals which 1 knew existed. This 
wish to know the names of wild plants, to be able to speak 
. . . about them, had arisen from a chance remark I hml over- 
heard about a year before. A lady . . . wliom we Icnew at 
Hertford, was talking to some friends in the street when 
I and my father met them . . . [and] I heard the lady say, 
‘ We found quite a rarity the other day — the Monotropa ; it 
had not been found here before.’ This I pondered over, and 
wondered what the Monotropa was. All my father could tell 
me was that it was a rare plant ; and I thought how nice it 
must be to know the names of rare plants when yon found 
them.”' 

One can picture the tall quiet boy going on t.hese solitary 
rambles, his eye becoming gradually qiiickened to perceive 
new forms in nature, contrasting them one with another, 
and beginning to ponder over the cavse which led to the 
diverse formation and colouring of leaves apparently of the 
same family. 

It was in 1841, four years later, that he heard of, and at 
once procured, a book published at a shilling by the S.P.C.K. 
{the title of which he could not recall in after years), to which 
he owed his first scientific glimmerings of the vast study of 
botany. The next step was to procure, at much self sacrifice, 
Lindley’s “ Elements of Botany,” published at half a gxiinea, 
which to his immense disappointment ho found of very little 
use, as it did not deal witli British plants! Ilis disappoint- 
ment was lessoned, however, by tlie loan from a Mr. Hay- 
ward of London's " Encyclopedia of Plants,” and it was with 
the help of these two books that he made his first classifica- 

‘ My Life," I. loa-iii. 
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tion of the speciineoB which he bad collected and carefully 
kept during the few preceding years. 

“ It must he remembered.” he says in “ My Life,” “ that 
my ignorance of plants at this time was e.vlremc. I knew 
the wild rost“, bramble, hawthorn, buttercnp, poppy, daisy 
and fo.xglove, and a very few others equally common. . . . 
I knew nothing whatever as fo genera and species, nor of 
the large number of distinct forms related to each and 
grouped into natural orders. My delight, therefore, was 
great when I was . . . .able to identify the citarmiug little 
eyebright, tbe strauge-lookiug eow-wbeat and lonse-wort, 
the handsome mullein and the pretty creeping toad flax, 
and to find that all of them, as well as the lordly foxglove, 
formed parts of one great natural ordei-, and that under 
all their superficial diversity of form was a similarity of 
structure which, when once clearly understood, enabled me 
to locate each fresh species with greater ease.” This, how- 
ever, was not sufficient, and the last step was to form a 
herbarium. 

“I soon found,” he wrote, “that by merely identifying 
the plants I found in my w’alks I lost much time in gather- 
ing the same species several times, and even then not being 
always quite sure that I bad found the same plant befort*. 
I therefore began to form a herbarium, collecting good 
specimens and drying them carefully between drying papers 
and a couple of boards weighted with books or stones. . . . 
I first named tbc species as nearly as I could do so, and then 
laid them out to be pressed and dried. At such times,” he 
continues — and 1 have quoted the passage for the sake of 
this revealing confession — “ I experienced the joy which 
every discovery of a new form of life gives fo (be lover of 
nature, almost equal to those raptures which I afterwards 
felt at every capture of new butterflies on the Amazon, or 
at the constant stream of new species of birds, beetles 
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and butterflies in Borneo, the Moluccas, and the Aru 
Islands,’” 

Anything in the shape o( gardening papers and catalogues 
vbicb came in his way was eagerly read, and to this source 
he owed his first interest in the fascinating orchid. 

“ A catalogue published by a gmit nurseryman in Bristol 
. . . contained a niunber of tropical orchids, of whose won- 
derful variety and beauty 1 bad oblaiiicd some idea from tbo 
woodcuts iu Loudon’s ‘ Encyclopedia.’ The first epiphytal 
orchid I ever saw was at a flower show in Swansea . . . 
which caused in me a thrill of enjoyment which no other 
plant iu the show produced. 5Iy interest in this wonder- 
ful order of plants was further enhanced by reading in 
the Gardener’s Chronicle an article by Dr. Lindley on one 
of the London flower shows, where there was a good display 
of orchids, in which ... he added, ‘ ajid Dendrohium Devon- 
ianum, too delicate and beautiful for a flower of earth.’ This 
and other references . . . gave them, in my mind, a weird 
and mysterious charm . . . which, I believe, bad its share 
in producing that longing for the tropics which a few years 
later was satisfied in the equatorial forests of the Amazon.’” 

For a brief period, when there was a lull in the sur- 
veying busiuess and his prospects of continuing in this 
profession looked uncertain, be tried watchmaking, and 
would probably — though not by choice — have been appren- 
ticed to it but for tin unexpected circumstance which caused 
his master to give up his busiuess. Alfred gladly, when the 
occasion offered, returned to bis outdoor life, which hud 

* Dfirwiii RiBkes a timllar comment : ‘‘ I wns very succccsfui in collceliiig, 
and Invented two new methode . . . and Ihua I got some very rare species 
No pod ever fell more delighted at seeing his first poem published lhau I did 
at seeing, in Stephens’ ‘Illustrations of Rntish Insects,' the magic words, 
‘captured by C. Darwin, Hsq,”' — Darwin's Autobiography, in the one-volume 
" Life." p. 20. 

• '• lly Ufe," I. 194-5. 
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beguD to make the strongest appeal to him, stronger, per- 
haps, than he was rcaUy aware. 

Early in 1S44 another break occurred, due to the sudden 
falling off of land sui-veying as a profitable business. His 
brother could no longer afford to keep him as assistant, find- 
ing it indeed difficult to obtain sufficient employnieiit for 
himself. As Wallace knew no other trade or profession, 
the only course which occurred to his mind us possible 
by which to earu a living was to get a post as school 
teacher. 

After one or two rather amusing experiences, he even- 
tually found himself in very congenial surroundings under 
the Rev. Abraham Hill, headmaster of the Collegiate School 
at Leicester. Here he stayed for a little more than a year, 
during which time — in addition to his school work and a 
considerable amount of hard reading on subjects to which 
he hud not hitherto been able to devote himself — he avos led 
to become greatly interested in phrenology and mt^smerism, 
and before long found himself something of an expert in 
giving mesmeric demonstrations before small audiences. 
Phrenology, he believed, proved of much value in deter- 
mining his own characteristics, good and bad, and in guid- 
iug him to a wise use of the faculties which made for his 
ultimale success; while his introduction to mesmerism hud 
not a little to do with his becoming interested and finally 
convinced of the part played by spiritualistic forces and 
agencies in human life. 

The most important CA'ent, hoAvever, during this year 
at Leicester was his meeting with H. W. Bates, through 
whom he was introduced to the absorbing study of beetles 
and butterflies, the link which culminated in their mutual 
exploration of the Amaaon. It is curious that Wallace 
retaited no distinct recollection of how or when lie mot 
Bates for the first time, but thought lliat “he heard 
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him mentioned as an enlhusiastic entomologist and met 
him at the Library.” Bates was at this time employed 
by his father, who was a hosiery manufacturer, and he 
could therefore only devote his spare time to collecting 
beetles in the surrounding ncighhoiirhood. The friend- 
ship brought new interests into both lives, and though 
Wallace was obliged a few months later to leave Leicester 
and return to liis old work of surveying (owing to the 
sudden death of his brother William, whose business affairs 
were left in an unsatisfactory condition and needed personal 
attention), he no longer found in it the satisfaction he had 
previously experienced, aud his letters to Bates expressed 
the desire to strike out on some new lino, one which would 
satisfy his craving for a definite pursuit in the direction of 
natural science. 

Somewhere about the autumn of 1847, Dates paid a visit 
to Wallace at Neath, mid the plan to go to the Amaiiou w’hich 
had been slowly forming itself at IcngUi took shape, due to 
the perusal of a little book entitled “ A Voyage up the River 
Amazon,” by W. H. Edwards. Euriher investigations showed 
tiiat this would be particularly advantageous, as the district 
had only been explored by the German zoologist, von Spix, 
and the botanist von Martins, in 1817-20, aud subsequently 
by Count de Oastelnau. 

During this interval wo find, in a letter to Bates, the 
following ollusiou to Darwin, which is the first record of 
Wallace’s high estimate of the man with whom his own 
name ivas to be dramatically associated ten years later, 
“1 first,” he says, “read Darwin’s Journal three or four 
years ago, and have lately re-read it. As the journal of a 
Bcientifie traveller it is second only to Ilumboldt’s Narra- 
tive; as a work of general interest, perhaps superior to it. 
He is an ardent admirer aud most able supporter of Mr. 
Lyell’s views. Ills style of writing I very much admire, so 
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free from all labour, or egotism, yet so full of interest and 
original thoiiglit.”' 

The early part of I84S was oconpied in making arrange- 
ments with Mr. Samuel Stevens, of King Street, Covent 
Garden, to act ns tbeir agent in disposing of a duplicate 
collection of S]>eciineu8 wbicU they proposed sending home ; 
by this means paying their expenses during the time they 
were away, any surplus being invested agaiust their return. 
This and other matters being satisfactorily settled, they 
eventually sailed from Liverpool on April 20lh in a barque 
of 193 tons, said to be “ a very fast sailer,” which proved 
to be correct. On arriving at Para about a month later, 
they immediately set about finding a house, learning some- 
thing of the language, the habits of the people amongst whom 
they hud come to live, and making short excursions into the 
forest before starting on longer and more trying explorations 
up country. 

Wallace’s previous vivid imaginings of w'hat life in the 
tropics would mean, so far as the surpassing beauty of nature 
was concerned, were not immediately fulfilled. As a start- 
ing point, however, Para had many advantages. Besides the 
pleasant climate, the country for some hundreds of miles 
was found to be nearly le\-el at an elevation of about 30 
or 40 ft. above the river; the first distinct rise occurring 
some 150 miles up the river Tocantins, south west of 
Para; the whole district was intersected by streams, with 
cross cbanuels connecting them, access by this menus being 
comparatively easy to villages and estates lying farther 
inland. 

Before making an extensive excursion into the interior, 
he spent some time on the larger islands at the month of 

> There is no recorti in his aulablography as to the exact dale wlicn he 
nrst became acquniiiled vith Lyell’s work, though several times relerciice Is 
made to It. 
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the Amazon, on one of which he immediately noticed the 
Bcarcity of trees, while “ the abundance of every kind of 
animal life crowded into a small spjicc was here very 
striking, compared with the sparse manner in which it is 
scattered in the virgin forests. It seems to force us to 
the concluslou that the luxuriance of tropical vegetation 
is not favourable to the production of animal life. The 
plains arc always more thickly jwopled than the forest; 
and a temperate zone, as lias been pointed out by Mr. 
Darwin, seems better adapted to the support of large land 
animals than the tropics.” 

We have already refen-ed to the fact that at the very 
early age of 14 Wallace had imbibed bis first ideas of 
Socialism, or how the “commonwealth” of a people or 
nation was the outcome of cause and effect, largely due to 
the form of government, political economy and progressive 
commerce best suited to any individual State or country. 
The seed took deep root, and during the years spent for 
the moat part amongst an agricultural people in England 
and Wales his interest in these questions had been quickened 
by observation and intelligent inquiry. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that during the whole of his travels we find 
many intimate references to such matters regarding the 
locality in which he happened to find himself, but which 
can only be noticed in a very casual manner in this section. 
For instance, he soon discovered that the climate and soil 
round Para conduced to the cultivation of almost every 
kind of food, such as cocoji, coffee, sugar, farinha (the 
universal bread of the country) from the umndioca plant, 
with vegetables and fruits in inexhaustible variety; w'hile 
the articles of export included india rubber, Brazil nuts, 
and piassaba (the coarse, stiff fibre of a palm, used for 
making brooms for street sweeping), as well as sarsaparilla, 
balsam-capivi, and a few other drugs. 
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The utter lack of imtiative, or even ordinary interest, in 
making the most of the opportunities lying at band, struck 
him again and again as he went from place to place and 
was entertained hospitably by hosts of various nationalities ; 
until at times the impression is conveyed that apart from bis 
initial interest as a naturalist, a longing seized him to arouse 
those wlio were primarily responsible for these conditions out 
of the apathy into which they bud fallen, and to make them 
realise the larger pleasure which life oCers to those who 
recognise the opportunities at band, not only for their own 
advancement but also for the benefit of those placed under 
their control. All of which we find happily illustrated 
during his visit to Sarawak, in the Malay Archipelago. 

The whole of these four years was crowded with valuable 
espericuces of one sort and another. Some of the most toil- 
some journeys proved only a disappointment, while others 
brought success beyond his most sanguine dreams. At the 
end of two years it was agreed between himself and Bates 
that they should separate, Wallace doing the northern parts 
and tributaries of the Amazon, and Bates the main stream, 
which, from the fork of the Rio Negro, is called the Upper 
Amazon, or tlie Solimoes. By this arrangemeut they were 
able to cover more ground, besides devoting themselves to 
the special goal of research on which each was )>cnt. 

In the meantime, AVallace’s younger brother, Herbert, 
Lad come out to join him, and for some time their journeys 
were made conjointly; lint finding that his brother was 
not temperamoutally fitted to Income a naturalist, it was 
decided that he should return to England. Accordingly, they 
parted at Barra when Wallace started on his long journey up 
the Rio Negro, the duration of which was uncertain; and it 
was not until many mouths after the sad event that he heard 
the distressing news that Herbert bad died of yellow fever on 
the eve of his departure from Para for home. Fortunately, 
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Bates was iu Para at tlie time, aud did what be could for 
the boy uutil stricken down himself with the same sickness, 
from which, iiowcror, his stronger constitution enabled him 
to recover. 

Perhaps the most eventful and memorable journey during 
this period was tlie exploration of the Uaup^s River, of which 
Wallace wrote nearly sixty years later : “ So far as I have 
heard, no ICnglisIi traveller has to this day ascended the 
Uaujifes River so far as I did, and no collector has stayed 
at any time at Javita, or has even passed through it.” 

From a communication received from the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society it appears that the first complete survey 
of this river (a compass traverse snppieinented by astrono- 
mical observations) was made (1907-8) by Dr. Hamilton 
Rice, starting from the side of Colombia, aud tracing the 
whole course of the river from a point near the source of its 
head-stream. The result showed that the general course of 
the lower river was much as represented by Wallace, though 
considerable corrections were necessary both in latitude and 
longitude. “ I am assured by authorities on the Rio Negro 
re^on,” writes Dr. Scott Keltie to Mr. W. G. W'allace, 
under date May 21, 1915, “ that your father’s work still 
holds good.” 

In May, 1852, Wallace i-eturued to Para, and sailed 
for England the following July. The ship took fire at 
sea, and all his treasures (not previously sent to England) 
were unhappily lost. Ten days and nights were spent in 
an open boat before another vessel picked them up, and iu 
describing this terrible exj)crieDce he jsays ; “ When the 
danger appeared past I began to feel the greatness of my 
loss. IVith what pleasure had I looked upon every rare 
and curious insect I had added to my collection! How 
many times, when almost overcome by the ague, had 
I crawled into the forest and been rewarded by some 
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unknown and beautiful species! How many places, which 
no European foot but my own Lad trodden, would have 
been recalled to my memory by the rare birds and iusects 
they had furnished to my collection! How many weary 
days and weeks had 1 passed, upheld only by the fond 
hope of bringing home many new aaid beautiful forms 
from these wild regions . . . which would prove tliat 1 
had not wasted the advantage I had enjoyed, and_wouId 
give me occupation and amusement for many years to 
come! And now ... I had not one specimen to illustrate 
the unknown lauds I had trod, or to call buck the recollec- 
tion of the wild scenes I had beheld I But such regrets 
were vain . . . and I tried to occupy myself with the state 
of things which actually existed.”' 

On reaching Loudon, Wallace took a house in Upper 
Albany Street, where his niotlier and his raiirric'd sist<u‘ 
(Mrs. Sims), with her husband, a photographer, came to 
live with him. The next eighteen months were fully occu- 
pied with sorting and arranging such collections as had 
previously reached England; writing his book of travels up 
the Amazon and Rio Negro (published in the autumn of 
1853), and a little book on the palm trees based on a number 
of tine pencil sketches he bad preserved in a tin bo.t, the 
only thing saved from the wreck. 

In summing up the most vivid impressions left on his 
mind, apart from purely scientific results, after Ins four 
years in South America, he wrote that the feature which 
he could never think of without delight was “the wonder 
fill variety and c.tquisite beauty of the butterflies and birds 
. . . ever new and beautiful, strange and even mysterious,” 
so that he could “ hanlly recall them without a thrill of 
admiration and wonder.” But “ the most unexpected 
sensation of surprise and delight was my first meeting and 
‘ " Travels on Ibc Am,izon,” p. 277. 
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living witli man in a state of nature — with absolute uncon- 
taminated savages! . . . and the surprise of it was that I 
did not expect to be at all so surprised. . . . These true 
wild Indians of the Uaupfts . . . had nothing that we call 
clothes ; they had peculiar ornaments, tribal marks, etc. ; 
they all carried tools or weapons of their own manufac- 
ture. . . . But more than all, their whole aspect and man- 
ner was different — they were all going about their own 
work or pleasure, which had nothing to do with while 
men or their ways; they walked with the free step of the 
independent forest-dweller, and, except the few that were 
known to my companion, paid no attention whatever to 
U8, mere straugors of an alien race! In e.ve,ry detail they 
were original and solf-sustoining iis are the wild animals 
of the forest, absolutely independent of civilisation. . . . 
I could not have believed that there would have been so 
much difference in the aspect of the same people in their 
native state and when living under European supervision. 
The true deuisen of the AmaKonian forest, like the forest 
itself, is unique and not to be forgotten.” 

The foregoing “ impressions ” recall forcibly those ex- 
pressed by Darwin in similar terms at the close of his 
“ Journal ” : “ Delight ... is a weak term to express the 
feelings of a naturalist who, for the first time, has wan- 
dered by himself in a Braailiiin forest. The elegance of 
the grasses, the novelty of the parasitical plants, the 
beauty of the flowers, the glossy green of the foliage . . . 
the general luxuriance of the vegetatiou, filled me w'ith 
admiration, A paradoxical mixture of sound and silence 
pervades the shady parts of the wood . . . yet within the 
recesses ... a universal silence appears to reign . . . sucli 
a day as this brings with it a deeper pleasure than he (a 
naturalist) can ever hope to experience again.”' And in 
‘ " Voyage of the Bfaffte," pp. 11-12. 
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another place : “ Among the scenes which are deeply im- 
pressed on my mind, none cam exceed in sublimity the 
primeval forests uudefaced by the hand of man ; . . . 
temples filled with the various productions of the God of 
Kature; ... no one can stand in these solitudes unmoved, 
and not feel that there is more in man than the mere breath 
of his body.”' 

In complete contrast to the forest, the bare, treeless, 
and uninhabited plains of Patagonia “ frequently crossed 
before ” Darwin’s eyes. Wby, he could not understand, 
except that, being so “ boundless,” they left “ free scope 
for the imagination.” 

As these travels,* undertaken at comparatively the same 
age, represent the foundation upon w’ijich their scientific 
work and theories were based during tlie long years which 
followed, a glance at the conditions governing the separate 
expeditious — both mental and physical — may be of some 
value. The most obvious diflei-ence lies, perhaps, in the 
fact that Darwin was free from the thought of having to 
“pay his way” by the immediate result of his efforts, and 
likewise from all care and anxiety regarding domestic con- 
cerns; the latter being provided for him when on board the 
ISeagle, or arranged by tbose who accompanied him on his 
travels overland and by river. The elimination of these 
minor cares tended to leave his mind free and open to 
absorb and speculate at comparative leisure upon all the 
strange phenomena which presented themselves through- 
out the long voyage. 

A further point of interest in determining the ultimate 
gain or loss lies in the fact that Darwin’s private excur- 
sions had to be somewhat subservieui to the movements of 

' '• Voyage o( Ihe Dtagle," p. 534. 

• It IS Intcrestliig to note that the careers ol Sit Joseph Hooker, Chnrios 
Darwin, H. W. Bates, Alfred Russel Wallace and T. H. liuxley were all 
detenmned by voyages or journeys of exploialion. 
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tlie Beagle imder tlie command of Captain Fitz-Roy. This, 
in all probability, was beneficial to one of his temperament 
—unaccustomed to be greatly restricted by outward circum- 
stances or conditions, though never flagrantly (or, perliai)S, 
consciously) going against them. The same applies in a 
measure to Wallace, who, on more than one ocoasion, con- 
fessed his tendency to a feeling of semi idleness and dislike 
to any form of enforced physical eicrtiou; but as every 
detail, involving constant forethought and arrangement, as 
well as the execution, devolved npoii himself, the latent 
powers of methodical perseverance, which never failed liim, 
no matter what difflcvilties barred his way, were called 
forth. Darwin’s estimate of the “habit of mind’’ forced 
upon himself during this period may not inaptly be applied 
to both men ; “ Everything about which X thought or rend 
was made to bear directly on wlint 1 had seen, or was likely 
to sec; and tliis habit ot mind was continued during the 
live years of the voyage. 1. feel sui-e that it was this train- 
ing which enabled mo to do whatever I have done in soieiioo.’’ 

It may be fui-ther assumed l,hat Darwin was better 
equipped mentally — from a scieiitiflc point of view— owing 
to Lis personal intercourse with eminent scientific men 
previous to his assuming this resiiousible position, Wal- 
lace, on the contrary, had practically little beyond book- 
knowledge and suck experience ns he had been able to gain 
by solitary wanderings in the localities in which he had, 
by circumstances, been forced to reside. His plan of 
operations must, therefore, have been largely modified and 
adapted as time went on, and as his finances allow’cd. To 
both, therefore, credit is due for the adaptability evinced 
under conditions not always congenial or conducive to the 
pursuits they had undertaken. 

Although the fact is not definitely stated by Wallace, it 
may readily be inferred that the idea of making this tlie 
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startiug point of a new life was clearly in his mind; while 
Darwin simply accepted the opportunity when it came, 
and was only brought to a consciousncf® of its full mean- 
ing and bearing on his future career whilst studying the 
geological aspect of Santiago when “ the lino of white 
rock revealed a new and important fact,” namely, that 
there had been afterwards subsidence round the craters, 
which bad since been in action and had poured forth 
lava. “ It then,” he says, “ firet dawned on me' that I 
might perhaps write a hook on the geology of the various 
countries visited, and this made me thrill with delight. 
That was a memorable hour to me; and how distinctly I 
can call to mind the low cliff of lava, beneath which T 
rested, with the s\in glaring hot, a few strange desert 
plants growing near, and with living corals in the tidal 
pools at my feet! 

Another point of comparison lies in the fact that at no 
time did the study of man or human nature, from the metn- 
physical and psychological point of view, appeal to Darwin 
as it did to Wallace ; and this being so, the similarity between ' 
the impression made on them individually by their first con- 
tact with primitive human beings is of some interest. j 

Wallace’s words have already been quoted ; here are 
Darwin’s : “ Nothing is more certain to create astonish- ' 
meut than the first sight in his native haunt of a bar- ! 
bariao, of man in his lowest and most savage state. One 
asks '. ‘ Could our progeuiturs have been men like these 
— meu whose very signs and expressions are less intelli- 
gible to us than those of the domesticated animals; men 
who do not possess the instinct of those animals, nor yet 
appear to boast of human reason, or at least of arts oxm 
seqtient on that reason ? ’ I do not believe it is possible 
to describe or paint the difference between a savage and 
' “Life of Qiailes Dantin" (one-volume Edit.), p. 29. 
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cirilised man. It is tiie difference between a wild and 
tame animal.”* 

The last words suggest the seed-thought eventually 
to be enlarged in “The Descent of Man,” and there is 
also perhaps a subtle suggestion of the points in which 
Wallace differed from Darwin when the time came for 
them to discuss this important section of the theory of 
Evolution. It needed, however, the further eight years 
spent by Wallace in the Malay Archipelago to bring about 
a much wider knowledge of nature-science before be was 
prepared in any way to assume the position of exponent of 
theories not seriously thought of previously in the scientific 
world. 

In the autumn of 1853, on the completion of his 
“Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro,” Wallace paid 
hU first visit to Switzerland, on a walking tour in com- 
pany with his friend George Silk. On his return, and 
during the winter months, he was constant in his attend- 
ance at the meetings of the Entomological and Zoological 
Societies. It was at one of these evening gatherings that 
he first met Huxley, and he also had a vague recollection 
of once meeting and speaking to Darwin at the British 
Museum. Had it not been for his extreme shyness of dis- 
position, and (according to his own estimation) “ lack of 
conversational powers,” he would doubtless have become 
far more widely known, and have enjoyed the friendship 
of not a few of the eminent men who shared his interests, 
during this interval before starting on his journey to 
Singapore. 

It was due to his close study of the Insect and Bird 
Departments of the British Museum that he decided on 
Singapore as a new starting-point for his natural history 
collections. As the region was generally healthy, and no 
I •• Voyage of the Beagle," p. 535. 
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part of it (with the exception of the Island of Java) 
had been explored, it offei-eci unlimited attractions for his 
special work. But as the journey out w'ould be an ex- 
pensive one, be was advised to lay Ids plans before Sir 
Roderick Murchison, then President of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, and it was through his kindly interest and 
liersonul application to the Government that a passage was 
provided in one of the P. and 0. boats going to Singapore. 
He left early in 1854. AiTived at Singapore, an entirely 
new world opened up before liim. New peoples and cus- 
toms thi-ongcd OD all bauds, a medley of nationalities such 
as can only be seen in the East, where, even to day, and 
though forming part of one large community, each section 
preserves its native dress, customs and religious habits. 
After spending some time at Singapore he moved from 
place to place, but finally decided upon making Ternate 
his head-quarters, as he discovered a comfortable bunga- 
low, not too large, and adaptable in every way as a place 
iu Avhich to collect and prepare his specimens between the 
many excursions to other parts of the Archipelago. The 
name is now indelibly associated with that particular 
visit which ended after a trying journey in an attack of 
intermittent fever and general prostration, during which 
he first couceivud the Idea which has made Ternate famous 
in the history of natural science. 

One or two poiutn in the following letters recall certain 
contrasts similar to those already drawn between Darwin’s 
impression of plmtes uud people aud those made on the mind 
of ^Vallace by practically the same conditions. A typical 
instance is found in their estimate of the life and work of 
the missionaries whom they met nnd from whom they re- 
ceived the warmest hospitality. Their experience included 
both Protestant aud Roman Catholic, aud from Darwin’s 
account the tormer apiieared to him to have the more 
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civilising effect on the people, not only from a religious 
but also from the economic and industrial points of view. 

In the “ Journal ” (p. 419) we find s detailed account of 
a visit to the missionary settlement at Waimate, New 
Zealand. After describing tlie familiar English appear- 
ance of the whole surroundings, he adds : “ All this is 
very surprising when it is considered that Ove years ago 
nothing but the fern flourished here. Moreover, native 
workmanship, taught by these missionaries, lias effected 
this change — the lesson of the missionary is the enchanter’s 
wand. The house had been built, the windows framed, the 
fields ploughed, and even the trees grafted, by the New 
Zealander. When I looked at the whole scene it was 
admirable. It was not that England was brought vividly 
before my mind ; . . • nor was it the triumphant feeling at 
seeing what EnglisUmcn could effect; but rather the high 
hopes thus inspired for the future progress of this fine 
island.” 

No such feeling was inspii-ed by the conditions sur- 
rounding the Homan Catholic missionaries whom he met 
from time to time. In an earlier part of the “ Journal ” he 
records an evening spent with one living in a lonely place 
in South .America who, “ coming from Santiago, bad con- 
trived to surround himself with some few comforts. Being 
a man of some little education, be bitterly complained of 
the total want of society. With no particular zeal for 
religion, no business or pursuit, how completely must this 
man’s life be wasted.” 

In complete opposition to these views, passages occur 
in the following letters which show that Wallace thought 
more highly of the Roman Catholic than of the Protestant 
missionaries. In one place, speaking of the former, he 
says : “ Most arc Frenchmen . . . well educated men who 
give up their lives for the good of the people they live 
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among. I think Catholics and Protestants are equally 
wrong, but as miBsionaries I think Catholics are the best, 
and I would gladly see none others rather than have, as 
iu New Zealand, sects of native Dissenters more rancorous 
against each other than in England. The unity of the 
Catholics is their strength, and an unmarried clergy can 
do as missionaries what married men uever can under- 
take.” 

As a sidelight on these contradictory estimates of the 
same work, it should be borne in mind that Darwin had 
but recently given up the idea of becoming a clergyman, 
and doubtless retained some of the Instinctive regard 
for sincere Christian Protestantism (whether represented 
by the Church of England or by Nonconformists), while 
Wallace Lad long since relinquished all doctrinal ideas on 
religion and all belief in the beneficial effect produced by 
forms of worship on the individual. 

Among the regions Wallace visited was Sarawak. Of 
one of his sojourns here some interesting reminiscences 
have been sent to me fay Mr. L. V. Helmes. lie says : 

It was in 1S54 that Wallace came to Sarawak. I was 
there then, sent by a private firm, which later became the 
Borneo Company, to open up, by mining, manufacture and 
trade, the resources of the country, and amongst these enter- 
prises was coal-miuing on the west. Wallace came, in search 
of new s{)ecimeus of animal and esp4?cially insect life. The 
clearing of ancient forests at thest* mines offered a naturalist 
great opportunities, and I gave Wallace im introduction to 
our engineer in charge thert*. Efis collections of beetles and 
butterflies there were phenomenal ; but the district was also 
the special home of the great ape. the orang-utan, or meias, 
as the natives called them, of which he obtained so many 
valuable specimens. Many notes must at that time have 
passed between us, for I took much interest in his work. 
We had put up a temporary hut for him at the mines, and 
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ou my occasional visits there 1 saw him and his young 
assistaut, Charles Allen, at work, adtuii-ed his beautitul 
collections, and gave my help in forwarding them. 

But it was mainly in social intercourse that we met, 
when Wallace, in intervals of his labours, came to Ku- 
ching, and was the Itajah’s guest. Theu occurred those in- 
teresting discussions at social gatherings to which he refers 
in a letter to me in 1909, when he wrote : “ I was pleased 
to receive your letter, with reminiscences of old times. I 
often recall those pleasant evenings with Kajah Brooke 
and our little circle, but since the old Bajah’s death I have 
not met any of the party.’' 

Wallace was in iSarawak at the happy period in the 
country’s history. It was hcgimiing to emerge from bar- 
barism. Tlie Borneo Comiwuy was just formed, and the 
seed of the country’s future prosperliy was sown. Wal- 
lace, therefore, found us all sanguine and cheerful ; yet 
we were on the brink of a disaster which brought many 
sorrows in its train. But the misfortnues of the Chinese 
revolt had not yet cast their shadows before them. The 
Rajah’s white guests round his hospitable table; the 
Malay chiefs and office holders, who made evening calls 
from curiosity or to pay their respects ; Dyaks sqTialtiDg 
in dusky groups in corners of the hall, with petitions to 
make or advice to seek from their white ruler— such would 
bo the gathering of which Wallace would form a part. No 
suspicion or foreboding would trouble the company; yet 
within a few months that hall would be given to the 
flames of an enemy’s torch, and the Rajah himself and 
many of those who formed that company would be fugi 
tires in the jungle. . . . 

The Malay Archipelago, in the unrcgencrated days when 
Wallace roamed the forests, and s,^iIpd the Strait'" in native 
boats and canoes, was full of danger to wanderers of the 
white race. Anarchy prevailed in many parts ; usurping 
nobles enslaved the people in their houses; and piratical 
fleets scoured the sea, capturing and enslaving yearly 
thousands of peaceful traders, women and children. The 
writer was bimself in 1862 besieged in a Bornean river by 
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o im-ate fleet, wLich was eventually destroyed by a Sara- 
wak Government steamer nitb tUe following result of tbe 
fight : 19U pirates and 140 captives were killed or drowned, 
and 250 of the latter were liberated and sent to their liomes ; 
showing how formidable thes«t pirates were. But Wallace, 
absorbed in his scientific pursuits, minded not these dangers, 
nor the hardships of any kind which a roving life in untrod- 
den jungles and feverish swamps brings. 

When Wallace left Sarawak after his fifteen- mouths’ 
residence in tbe country, he left bis young assistant, 
diaries Allen, there. He entered my service, and re- 
mained some time after the formation ot the Borneo 
Company. Later, he again joined Wallace, and then went 
to New Onlnen, doing valuable collecting and exploring 
work. He finally settled in Singapore, where t met him 
in 1899. He had married and was doing well ; but died 
not long after my interview with him. He bad come to 
the East with Wallace as a lad of 16, and had been his 
faithful companion and assistant during years of arduous 
work. — L. V. H. 

The eight years spent by Wallace in this almost un- 
known part of the world were times of strenuous mental 
and physical exertion, resulting in the gathering together 
of an enormous amount of matter for future scientific in- 
vestigation, but counterbalanced tinfortunately by more or 
lees cnntiuuous ill healtli — which at times made the effort 
of clear reasoning und close application to scieulifle pur- 
suits extremely difficult. 



t 






,\n indication of the unwearying application with 
%vhich he went about his task is seen in the. fact that 
during this period he collected 125.t!fi0 specimens of 
natural history, travelled about 14,000 miles witbiii the 
Archipelago, and made sixty or seventy journeys, “ each 
involving some preparation and loss of time,” so that 
“ not more than six years nere really occupied in collect- 
ing.” 
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A faint idea of this long and solitary sojourn in lonely 
places is giren in a letter to his old friend Bates, dated 
December 24th, ISCO, in which he says : “ Many thanks for 
your long and interesting letter. I have myself suffered 
much in the same way as you describe, and I think more 
severely. The kind of twdium vitw you mentiou I also 
occasionally experience here. I impute it to a too mono- 
tonous existence.” And again wlien he begs his friend to 
write, as he is “half froze for news.” 

As already stated, y'allace, at no time during these 
wanderings, had any escort or protection, having to rely 
entirely upon his own tact and patience, combined with 
firmness, in Lis dealings with Uic natives. On one occasion 
he was taken ill, and had to remain six weeks with none 
but nntiv(‘ Papuans around him, and ho became so attached 
to them that when saying good-bye it was with the full in- 
tention of returning amongst them at a later period. In 
another place he speaks of sleeping under cover of an 
open palm-leaf hut as calmly as under the protection of 
the Metropolitan Police! 

Dp to that time, also, he was the only Englishman who 
hod actually seen the beautiful “ birds of paradise in their 
native forests,” this success being achieved after “five 
voyages to different parts of the district they inhabil, each 
occupying iu its preparation and execution the la-rger part 
of a year.” And then only five species out of a possible 
fourteen were procured. Mis enUiuaiasm as a naturalist 
and collector knew no bounds, butterflies especially calling 
into play all his feelings of joy and satisfaction. Describ- 
ing his first sight of the Omiihoptera creesus, he says that 
the blood rushed to his liead and he felt much more like 
fainting than he had done when in apprehension of iiinne- 
diate death; a similar sensation being experienced when 
he came across another large bird winged butterfly, Ornifh- 
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optera poseidon. “ It is one thing,” he says, “ to see 
such beauty iu a cabinet, and quite another to feel it 
struggling between one’s fingers, and to garxi upon its 
fresh and iiviiig beauty, a bright, green gem shining out 
amid the silent gloom of a dark and tangled torest. The 
village of Dohbo lield that evening at least one contented 
man.” 

These thrills of joy may be considered o.s some compensa- 
tion for such experiences as those contained In his graphic 
account of a single journey iu a “ prau,” or native boat. 
‘•My lirst crew,” be wrote, “ran away; two men were 
lost for a month on a desert island; we were ten times 
aground on coral reefs; we lost four iuicliors; our sails 
were devoured by rats; the sinail boat was lost astern; 
wo were thirty-eight days on the voyage home wliicb 
should have taken twelve ; we were many times short of 
food Bind water; we had no compass-lamp owing to there 
not being a drop of oil in Waigiou when we left ; and to 
crown it all, during the whole of our voyage, occupying 
in all seventy-eight days (all in what was supposed to he 
the favourable season), we had not one single day of fair 
wind.” 

The scientific discoveidcs arising out of these eight years 
of laborious worii and pliysical hardship were first — with 
the exception of the memorable Essay on Natural Selec- 
tion — inclnded in his books on the Malay Archipelago, the 
Geographical Distribution of Animals, Island Life, and 
Australasia, besides a number of papers contributed to 
various scientific journals. 

A bare catalogue of the places visited and explored 
includes Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas, 
Timor, New Guinea, the Am and Islands. Compar- 
ing this list with that given by Darwin at the close of the 
“ Journal,” we find that though in some respects the 
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ground corered by tbe two men was einiilar, it never 
actually overlapped. The counlriets and islands visited by 
the Beagle came in the following order: Cape de Verde 
Islands, 8t. Paul’s Bocks, Fernando Noronha, South 
America (including the Galapagos Archipelago, the Falk- 
land Isles, and Tierra del Fuego), Tahiti, New Zealand, 
Australia, Tasmania, Keeling Island, Maidive coral atolls, 
Mauritius, St. llclena, Ascension- Brazil was revisited for 
a short time, and the Beagle touched at the Cape de Verde 
Islands and the Azores on the homeward voyage. 

The very nature of this voyage did not permit Darwin 
to give unlimited time to the study of any particular 
spot or locality ; hut Lis accurate observation of every 
detail, together with his carefully kept journal, afforded 
ample scope and foundation for future contemplation. To 
Wallace, the outstanding result may be summed up in the 
fact that he discovered that the Malay Archipelago is 
divided into a western gi’oup of islands, which in their 
zoological affinities are Asiatic, and an eastern, which 
are Australian. The Oriental Borneo and Bali are re- 
spectively divided from the Australian Celebes and Lombok 
by a narrow belt of sea known as “ Wallace's line,” on 
the opposite side of which the indigenous mammalia are 
as widely divergent as in any two parts of the world. 

To both men Darwin’s estimate of the influence of 
travel may aptly apply in the sense tliat from a geographi- 
cal point of view’ “ the map of the world ceases to bo a 
blank . . . each part assumes its proper dimensions,” con- 
tinents are no longer considered islands, nor islands ns 
mere specks. 

Wallace’s homeward journey was not so eventful as the 
previous one had been, except for the unsuccessful efforts 
to bring back several species of live birds, which, with the 
exception of his birds of paradise, died on the way. On 
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miching London in tlie spring of he again made bis 
home with Lis married sister, Mrs. Sims (who was living 
in Westbourne Grove). In a large empty room at the top 
of the hoiiBR he found himself aurromided with packing- 
cases which lie liad not. seen for live or si.v years, and 
which, togetlicr with his recent collections, absorbed bis 
time and interest for tlie first few weeks. Later, he settled 
down to his literary work, and, with the c.\ccptioii_of one 
or two visits to the Continent and America, spent the re- 
mainder of his life in England — a life full of activity, the 
results of which still permeate scientific research. 



PilRT I (Continued) 

II. — Early Letters 

[1854— C2] 

O F the few letters which liare been preserved relating 
to tills period, a uiimber have already been published 
in “ My Life,” and need not be reprinted here. 
But in some cases portions of these letters have been given 
because they bring out aspects of W'allace’s character which 
arc nut revealed elsewhere. The various omissions which 
have been made in <ither ietters refer either to unimportant 
personal matters or to icchuical scientific details. The first 
' of the letters was written during Wallace’s voyage to the 
' Malay Archipelago. 



To o. Silk 

SttamiT *' Btngal,” Rtd Sta. March 26, [1S54]. 

My dear George, — ... Of all the eventful days of 
my life my first in Alexandria was the most striking. 
Imagine my feelings when, coming out of the hotel 
(whither I had been conveyed in an omnibus) for the 
purpose of taking a quiet stroll through the city, 1 
found myself in the midst of a vast crowd of donkeys 
and their drivers, all thoroughly determined to appropriate 
my person to their owu use aud interest, without in the 
least consulting my inclinations. In vain with rapid 
strides aud waving arms I endeavoured to clear a way 
and move forward ; arms and legs were seized upon, and 
even the Christian coat-tails were not sacred from the pro- 
fane Mahometans. One would hold together two donkeys 
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by tlieir tails while I was struggling between them, and 
another, forcing together their heads, would thus hope 
to compel me to mount upon one or both of them; and one 
fellow more Impudent than the rest I laid Hat upon the 
ground, and sending the donkey staggering after him, I 
escaped a moment midst hideous yells and most unearthly 
cries. I now beckoned to a fellow more sensible-looking 
than the rest, and told him that I wished to walk and 
would take him fur a guide, and hoped now to be at rest; 
but vain thought! I was in the bands of the Philistines, 
and getting us up against a wall, they formed an impene- 
trable phalanx of men and brutes thoroughly determined 
that I should only get away from the spot on the legs of 
a donkey. Bethinking myself now that donkey-riding was 
a national institution, and seeing a fat Yankee (very like 
my Paris friend) mounted, being like myself hopeless of 
any other means of eacape, I seized upon a bridle in hopes 
that I should then be left in peace. But this was the signal 
for a more furious onset, for, seeing that I would at length 
ride, each one was determined that be alone should profit 
by the transaction, and a dozen animals were forced suddenly 
upon me and a dozen hands tried to lift me upon their re- 
spective beasts. But uow my patience was exhausted, so, 
keeping firm hold of the bridle I had first taken with one 
hand, I bit right and left with the other, and calling upon 
my guide to do the same, we succeeded in clearing a little 
space around us. Now then behold your friend mounted 
upon a jackass in the streets of Alexandria, a boy behind 
holding by his taii and whipping him up, Charles (who 
had been lost sight of in the crowd) upon another, and my 
guide upon a third, and off we go among a crowd of Jews 
and Greeks, Turks and Arabs, and veiled women and yell- 
ing donkey boys to see the city. We saw the bazaars and 
the slave market, where I was again nearly pulled to pieces 
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for “ backshecsli ” (money), the mosques with their elegant 
minarets, and then the Pasha’s new palace, the interior of 
whiqh is most gorgeous. 

We have seen lots of Turkish soldiers walking in com- 
fortable irregiilarity; and, after feeling ourselves to be 
dreadful guys for two hours, returned to the hotel whence 
we were to start for the canal boats. You may think this 
account is exaggerated, but It is not ; the pertinacity, vigour 
and screams of the Alexandrian donkey drivers no descrip- 
tion can do justice to. . . . — Yours sincerely, 

Alfred B. Wallace. 

To His Mothkk 

Singapore. April 30 , 1854 . 

My dear Mother, — We arrived here safe on the 20th of 
this mouth, having had very fine weather all the voyage. 
On shore I was obliged to go to a hotel, which was very 
expensive, so I tried to get out into the country as soon 
as I could, which, however, I did not manage in less than 
a week, when I at last got permission to stay with a French 
Roman Catholic missionary who lives about eight miles out 
of the town and close to the jungle. The greater part of 
the inhabitants of Singapore are Chinese, many of whom 
are very rich, and all the villages about are almost entirely 
of Chinese, who cultivate pepper and gumbir. Some of the 
English lueiTliants here hav(! splendid country houses. I 
dined with ono to whom I brought an introduction. Ills 
house w'cs most elegant, and full of magnificent Chinese and 
Japanese furniture. We are now at the Mission of Bukit 
Tima. The missionary speaks English, Malay and Chinese, 
as well as French, and is a very pleasant man. He has 
built a very pretty church here, and has about 300 Chinese 
converts. Having only been here four days, I cannot tell 
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much about my collections yet. Insects, however, are 
plentiful. . . . 

Charles gets on pretty well in health, and catches a 
few insects; but he is very untidy, as you may imagine 
by his clothes being all torn tu pieces by the time we 
arrived here. He will no doubt improve and will soon be 
useful. 

Malay is the universal language, in which all business 
is carried on. It is easy, and I am beginning to pick up 
a little, but when we go to Malacca shall learn it most, as 
there they speak nothing else. 

I am very unfortunate nnth my watch. I dropped it on 
board and broke the balance-spring, and have now sent it 
home to Mr. Matthews to repair, as 1 cannot trust anyone 
here to do it. . . . 

Love to Fanny and Thomas. — I remain your affectionate 
Alfkku R. Waij-acb. 



To Bis MOTHBB 

Bukil Tama, Singapore. Mag 28, 1854. 

My dear Mother, — I send you a few lines through O. 
8ilk as 1 thought you would like to hear from me. I am 
very comfortable here living with a Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary. ... I send by this mail a .'^mall box of insects 
for Mr. Stevens — I think a very valuable one — and I hope 
it will go safely. I expected a letter from you by the 
last mail, but received only two Afftetiawns of Jiarcb 18 
and 25. . . . 

The forest here is very similar to that of South America. 
Palms are very numerous, but they are generally small and 
horridly spiny. There are none of the large and majestic 
species so abundant on the -Amazon. I am so busy with 
insects now that I have no time for anything else. I send 
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DOW about a thousaud beetles to Mr. Steveus, aud I Lave 
as many other iusects still on liand which will form part 
of ray uoxt and principal coiisignmont. Singapore is very 
rich in beetles, aud before I leave I think I shall have a 
most beautiful collection. 

I will tell you how my day is now occupied. (Jet up at 
half past live. Ihitli aud coffee. Sit down to arrange and 
, put awny my insects of the day before, and sot them safe 
out to dry. Oluirlcs mending nets, filling piiicualiions, 
aud getting ready for the day. Breakfast at eight. Out 
to the jungle at nine. Wc have to walk up a sleep hill to 
get to it, and always arrive dripping with perspiration. 
Theu we wander about till two or three, generally J’eturn- 
ing with about 50 or GO beetles, some very rare and beautiful. 
Bathe, change clothes, aud sit down to kill and pin iusects. 
Charles ditto with tlies, bugs and wasps; I do not trust him 
yet with beetles. Dinner at four. Then to work again till 
six. Coffee. Bead, if very numerous, work at insects till 
eight or nine. Then to bed. 

Adieu, with love to all. — Your affectionate sou, 

AtFRiiii) R. Wallace. 

To ITis Mothbb 

In iJie Jungh near Malatea. July, 1854. 

My dear Mother, — .As this letter may he delayed getting 
to Siugupore I write at once, having an opportunity of 
■ sending to Malacca to-morrow. Wc have been here a 
week, living in a (.'liinese house or shed, which j’ominds 
me remarkably of uiy old Kio Jfegro habitation. I have 
now for the first lime brought luy “ rede ” into use, and 
flud it very comfortable. 

We came from Singapore in a small schooner with about 
fifty Chinese, Jlindoos and Portuguese passengers, and were 
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two days ou tbe voyage, with nothing but rice and curry 
to oat, not having made any provision, it being our first 
experience of those couniry vessels. Malacca is an old 
Dutch city, but the Portuguese have loft the strongest 
mark of their possession in the common language of tbe 
place being still theirs. I have now two Portuguese ser- 
vants, a cook and a hunter, and find myself thus almost 
brought back again to Brazil by the similarity of lan- 
guage, the people, and the jungle life. In Malacca we 
stayed only two days, being anxious to get into the country 
as soon as possible. I stayed with a Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary; there are several here, each devoted to a particular 
p.irt of the popiiiatioJi, Portuguese, Chinese and wild Malays 
of the jungle. The gentleman we were with is building a 
large ebnrch, of which he is architect himself, and super- 
intends the laying of every brick and the cutting of every 
piece of Umber. Money enough could not be raised heiv, 
so he look a voyage rottvd the world! and in the United 
States, California, and India got subscriptions sufficient 
to complete it. 

It is a curious and not very creditable thing that in tbe 
English colonies of Singapore and Malacca there is not a 
single Protestant missionary ; while the conversion, educa- 
tion and physical and moral improvement of the inhabitants 
(non-European) is entirely left to these French missionaries, 
who without the slightest assistance from our Government 
devote their lives to the Christianising and civilising of the 
varied populations which we rule over. 

Here tlio birds are abundant and most beautiful, more 
BO than on the Amazon, and I Ihink I shall soon form a 
most beautiful collection. They are, however, almost all 
common, and so arc of little value except that I hope they 
will be better speciuieus than usually come to England, 
bly guns are boUi very good, but I find powder and shot 
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in Singapore eheaper than in London, so I need not have 
troubled myself to take any. So far both I and Charles 
have enjoyed excellent health. Tie can now shoot pretty 
well, and is so fond of it that I can hardly get hinj to do 
anything elst!. lie will soon bo very useful, if I can cure 
him of lu8 incorrigible carelessness. At present t cannot 
trust him to do the Biniillcst thing without watching that 
he does it properly, so that I might generally as well do 
it myself. I shall remain here probably two months, and 
then return to Singapore to prepare for a voyage to Cam- 
bodia or somewhere else, so do not be alarmed if you do 
not hear from me regularly. Love to all. — Your affectionate 
Alfred K. Wallacb. 

To Hia Mother 

Siti^apore. Seylemder 30, 1864. 

My dear Mother, — I last wrote to you from Malacca in 
July. I have now just returned to Singapore after two 
months’ hard work. At Malacca I had a pretty strong 
touch of fever with the old Rio Negro symptoms, but the 
Government doctor made me take a groat quantity of 
quinine every day for a week together and so killed it, 
and in less than a fortnight 1 was quite well and off to 
the jungle again. I see now how to treat the fever, and 
shall commence at once when the symptoms again appear. 
I never took half enough quinine in America to cure me. 
Malacca is a pretly place, and I worked very hard. lusectH 
are not very abundant there, still by pcTscverauce I got a 
good number and many rare ones. Of birds, too, I made 
a good collection, I wont fo the celebrated Mount Ophir 
and ascended to the top. The walk was terrible — thirty 
miles through jungle, a succession of mud holes. My boots 
did good service. We lived there a week at the foot of the 
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mountain, in a little Imt built by our men, and I got some 
flue new butterflies there nucl hundreds of other new and 
rare insects. We had only rice and a little fish and tea. 
hut came home quite well. The height of the mountain is 
about 4,000 feet. . . . Elephants and rhinoceroses, as well 
as tigers, are abundant there, but we had our usxia! bad 
luck in Jiot seeing any of them. 

On returning to Malacca I found the accumjilations 
of two or thrtie posts, a dozen letters and fitly news- 
papers. . . . 

I am glad to be safe in Singapore wilb my coUe<diou8, 
as from hero they cun he insured. 1 Lave now a fort- 
night's work to arrange, examine, and pack thejn, mid 
then in four mouths lienoo there will l)c some work for 
Mr. Slevens. 

Sir James lirookc! is licre. I hav(> called on liim. He 
received mo most cordially, und ottered me every assistamm 
at Sarawak. I shall go there next, as missionary does 
not go to Cambodia for some mouths. Besides, I shall have 
some pleasant society at Sarawak, and shall get on in Malay, 
which is veiy easy, but I have hud no practice— though still 
I can ask for most common things. My books niul instru- 
ments arrived in beautiful condition. They looked as if 
they had been packed up but u day. Not so the unfortunate 
ealables. . . . — I I’cmain your affectionate son, 

AufuicD R. WALr-Acn. 



To G. Silk 

Singapore. October 15, 1864. 

Dear G., — To morrow I sail for Sarawak. Sir J. Brooke 
has given me a letter to Jiis nephew, Capt. Brooke, to make 
me at home till he arrives, which may be a month, perhaps. 
1 look forward with much interest to see what he has done 
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aDd how he gOTeras. I look forward to spending a very 
pleasant time at Sarawak. . . . 

Sir W. llooker’s remarks are enconraging, but I eannot 
afford to collect plants. I have to work for a living, and 
plants would not pay unless I collect nothing else, which 
I cannot do, being too much interested in zoology. I 
should like a botanical compiuiion like Mr. Spruce very 
much. We are anxiously expecting accounts of the taking 
of Sebastopol. 

I ara much obliged to Latham for ([uotiiig me, and hope 
to see it soon. That ought to make my name a little known. 
1 hiive not your talent at making acquaintances, and find 
Singapore very dull. 1 have ]iot found a single companion. 
I long for yon to walk about with and observe the queer 
lliings in the stn'ots of Singapore. The Ohinanieu and their 
ways are iiK'xhaustibly anuising. My revolver is too heavy 
for daily use, I wish 1 had had a small one. — Yours sin- 
C'^rcly, ALPUicn K. Wallacw. 

To AN Unknown connEsroNUBN'r' 

Si Mun/on Coal Works, Borneo. May, KS55. 

One of the principal reasons which induced me to come 
here was tliat it is the country of those most strange and 
interesting animals, the orang ntaus, or mias ” of the 
Dyaks. In tlie Sai'iiwak district, tliough scarce twenty 
miles distant, 'they are quite unknown, there, being some 
boundary line in this short space which, obeying the in- 
explicable laws of distribution, they never pass. The 
Dyaks distinguish three different kinds, which ni’e known 
in Europe by skulls or skeletons only, much confusion still 
existing in their .synonymy, and the external characters of 
the adult animals being almost or quite unknown. I have 
already been fortunate eiinugli to shoot two young animals 
’ This letlLt may liavc bcuii vrillcn foe publication. 
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o£ two of the species, wliicli were easily distinguisliable 
from each other, and I hope by staying here some time to 
get adult specimens of all the species, and also to obtain 
much valuable Infoi-malion as to their habits. The jungle 
here is exceedingly monotonous ; palms are scarce and 
flowers almost wanting, e-xcept some species of dwarf gln- 
gerwort. It is high on the trees that flowers are alone to 
bo found. . . . Oak trees are rather plentiful, ua. I have 
already found three species with red, brown, and black 
acorns. This is confirmatory of Dr. Hooker’s statement 
that, contrary to the generally received opinion, oaks are 
equally characteristic of a troi)ical as of a temperate climate. 
I must make an exception to the scarcity of flowers, how- 
ever, tall slender trees occurriug not unfroqiioutly, whose 
stems arc flower-hearing. One is a maguilicent object, 12 
or 15 ft. of tbe stem being almost hidden by rich orange- 
coloured flowers, which in the gloomy forest have, as 1 
have before remarked of tropical insects under similar cir- 
cumstances, an almost magical effect of brilliancy. Not 
less lieauliful is another tree similarly clothed Avith spikes 
of pink and white berries. 

The only striking features of the animal world are the 
hornbills, which are very abundant and take the place of 
the toucans of Brazil, though I believe they liave no real 
affinity with them ; and the immense flights of fruit-eating 
bats which frequently pass over us. They extend as far 
as the eye can reach, and continue passing for hours. By 
counting and estimation I calculated that at least 30,000 
passed one evenijig while we could see them, and they cou- 
tinufid on some time afler dai’k. The species is probably 
the Pferopus cduUs; its expanded wings are near 5 ft- 
across, and it flies Avith great ease and rapidity. Fruit 
seems so scarce in these jungles that it is a. mystery where 
they find enough to supply such vast multitudes. 
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Our mode of life here is very simple—ratlier loo much 
so, as ^'e have a continual struggle to get enough to cat. 
The Sarawak market Is to a great extent supplied with 
rice, fowls, and sweet potatoes from this river, yet I have 
been obliged to seud to Surawalc to i)urcliase these very 
articles. The reason is that the Dyaks are almost all in 
debt to the Malay traders, ami ivill therefore not sell 
anything, fearful of not having hullicieut to satisfy their 
creditors. Tliey have now just got iu their rice harvest, 
and though it is not a very iibiiudant one there is no 
immediote pressure of hunger to induce them to earn any- 
thing by hunting or snaring birds, etc. This also prevents 
them from being very industrious iu seeking for the “ mias,” 
though I have offered a high price for full grown animals. 
The old men here relate with pride how many heads they 
have taken in their youth, and tliough they all acknowledge 
the goodness of tiie present Rajah’s government, yet they 
think that if they could still take a few head.s they would 
have better harvests. The more I see of uncivilised people, 
the better I think of liuniau nature on the w'hole, and the 
essential differences betweeu so called civilised and savage 
man seem to disappear. Here are we, two Europeans sur- 
rounded by a population of Chinese, Malays, and Dyaks. 
The Chinese are generally considered, and with some truth, 
to bo thieves, liars, and careless of human life, and these 
Chinese are <'oolies of the very lowest and least educated 
class. The Finlays ai-e invariably oliaructerised as treacher- 
ous and bloodthirsty, and the l>>aks have only recently 
ceased to tliink head taking an absolute necessity, We 
are two days’ journey from Sarawak, where, though the 
Government is ICiiropeiiu, yet it only exists by the couseul 
aud support of the native population. Now I cau safely 
say (hat in any part of Europe, if (he suuic facilities for 
crime aud dislnrbance existed, tilings would not go on so 
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siuootlily as they do liei'O. We sleep -with open doors and 
go about constantly unarmed; one or two petty robberies 
and a little private fighting have taken place among the 
Chinese, but the gi-eat proportion ot thorn are quiet, honest, 
decent sort of men. They did not at first like the strictness 
and punctuality with which the English manager kept them 
to their work, and two or three ringleaders tried to get up 
a strike for short hours and higher wages, but -Mr. C-’s 
energy and decision soon stopped this by sending off the 
ringleaders at once, and summoning all the Dyaks and 
Malays in the neighbourhood to his assistance, in case of 
any resistance being attempted, It was very gratifying to 
see how rapidly they came up at his summons, and this 
display of power did miieh good, for since then everything 
has gone on smoothly. Preparations are now making for 
building a “joss house,” a sure sign that the Chinese liave 
settled to the work, and giving every promise of success in 
an undertaking which must have a vast influence on the 
progress of commerce and civilisation of Uorneo oiid the 
sniToumliug countries. India, Anstmlia, and every country 
with which they inive communication must also be incal- 
culably benefited by an abundant supply of good coal 
within two days’ steam of Singapore. Let us wish success, 
then, to the Si Munjou Coal Works! — A. R. W. 

To Ris SrsTEH, Mrs. Sims 

Sadong Rmr Dornud]. June 25, 1865. 

My dear Fanny,— ... I am now obliged to keep fovds 
and pigs, or we should get nothing to eat. I have three 
pigs now and a China boy to attend to them, who also 
assists in skinning “orang-utans,” which he and Charles 
are doing at this moment. I have also planted some onions 
and pumpkins, which were above ground iu three days and 
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are growing vigorously. I Lave boon practising salting pork, 
and find I can make excellent pickled pork here, which I 
thought was impossible, as everyone I have seen try has 
failed. It is because they leave it to servants, who will not 
take the necessary trouble. I do it myself. I shall there- 
fore always keep pigs in the future. I find there will not 
be time fop another box round the Cape, so must have a 
email parcel overland. I should much like my lasts, but 
nothing else, unless some canvas shoes are mode. 

If the young man i.uy mother and Mr. Stevens mentioned 
comes, he can bring them. I shall write to Mr. Stevens about 
the terms on which I can take him. I am, however, rather 
shy about it, having hitherto had no one to suit me. As you 
seem to know him, I suppose be comes to see you sometimes. 
Let me know what yon think of him. Do not tell me merely 
that he is “ a very nice young man.” Of course he is. So 
is Charles a very nice boy, but I could not be troubled with 
another like him for any consideration whatever. I have 
written to Mr. Stevens to iel me know his character, as 
regards neatness and perseverajice in doing anything he is 
set about. Prom yon J should liiie to know whether he is 
quiet or boisteroii.s, forward or .siiy, talkative or silent, 
sensible or frivolous, delicate or strong. Ask him whether 
he can live on rice and salt lisli tor a week on an occasion 
— whether he con do without wine or b<;er, and sometimes 
without tea, coffee or sugar — whether lie ean sleep on a 
board — whether he likes the hottest weather in England — 
whether he is too delicate to skin a slinking animal — 
whether he can walk twenty miles a day— whether he can 
work, for there is sometimes us hiird work in collecting as 
in anything. Can be draw (not copy) ? Can he speak 
French ? Does he write a good hand ? Can he make any- 
thing ? Can he saw a piece of board straight ? (Charles 
cannot, and every bit of carpenter work 1 have to do my- 
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self.) Ask Lim to make yon anytliing — a little card box, 
a wooden peg or bottle-stopper, and see if be makes them 
neat, straight and sqnore. Charles nerer does anything 
the one or the other. Charles has now been with me more 
than a year, and every day some such conversation as this 
ensues : “ Charles, look at these butterflies that you set out 
yesterday.” “ Yes, sir.” “ Look at that one— is it set 
out e\'enly ? ” “No, sir.” “Put it right then, and all 
the others that want it.” In five minutes he brings me 
the box to look at. “Have you put them all right?” 
“ Yes, sir.” “ There’s one with the wings uneven, there’s 
another with the body on one side, then another with the 
pin crooked. Put them all right this time.” It most 
frequently happens that they have to go back a thu’d time. 
Then all is right. If he puts up a bird, the head is on one 
side, there is a great lump of cotton on one side of the 
neck like a wen, the feet are twisted soles uppermost, or 
something else. In everything it is the same, what ought 
to be straight is always put crooked. This after twelve 
months’ constant practice and constant teaching! And not 
the slightest sign of improvement. I l>olievc he never will 
improve. Day after day I Lave to look over everything 
he does and tell him of the same faults. Another with a 
similar incapacity would drive me mad. He never, loo, by 
any chance, puts anything away after him. When done 
with, everything is thrown on the floor. Every other day 
on hour is lost looking for knife, scissors, pliers, hammer, 
pins, or something he has mislaid. Yet out of doors he 
does very well — he collects insects well, and if I could get 
a neat, orderly person in the bouse I would k<!ep him 
almost entirely at ont-of door work and at skinning, wbicli 
he does also well, but cannot put into shape. . . . — Y’our 
affectionate brother, R. Wauace. 
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To His Mothkr 

Saraiaak. Ckusttruu Day, 1855, 

My dear Molliar, — You will eoo I am spending a second 
Ohrietmas Day with the Eajah. ... I have lived a month 
with tlie Dyaks and have been a journey about 8i.\ty miles 
into the interior. 1 have been very much pleased with the 
Dyaks. They are a very kind, simple and hospitable people, 
and I do not wonder at the great interest Sir J. Brooke takes 
in them. They are more communicative and lively than the 
American Indians, and it is therefore more agreeable to live 
with them. In moral character they ai'e far superior to 
either Malays or Chinese, for though head-taking has been 
a custom among them it is only as a trophy of war. In 
their own villages crimes are very rare. Ever since Sir J. 
has been here, more than twelve years, in a large population 
there has been but one case of murder in a Dyak tribe, and 
that one was committed by a stranger who had been adopted 
into the tribe. One wet day I got a piece of string to show' 
them how to play “ scratch cradle,” and was quite astonished 
to find that they knew it better than I did and could make 
all sorts of new figures I had never seen. They were also 
very clever with tricks with string on their lingers, which 
seemed to he a favourite amusement. Many of the distant 
tribes think the Rajah cannot be a man. Tliey ask all sorts 
of curious questions about him, wlicther ho is not ns old as 
the mountains, whether he cannot bring the dead to life, 
and I have no douiU, for many years niter liis death lie will 
be looked upon us a deify and expected to come hack again. 
I have now seen a good deal of Sir James, and the more I 
see of him the more T admire him. With the highest talents 
for governmeiU; lie combines the greatest goodness of heart, 
and gentleness of manner. At the same time he has such 
confidence and determination, that he has put down with the 
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greatest ease some couspiraeies of one or two Malay chiefs 
against him. It is a unique case in the history of the world, 
for a European gentieman to rule over two conflicting 
races of semi-savages with their own consent, without any 
means of coercion, and depending solely upon them for 
protection and support, and at the same time to introduce 
the benefits of civilisation and clieek all crime and semi- 
harbarous practices. Under his government, ‘i running 
amuck,” so frequent in all other Malay countries, has 
never taken place, and with a population of SO, 000 Malays, 
all of whom carry their “creosc” and revenge an insult 
by a stub, murders do not occur more than once in five or 
six years. 

The people arc never taxed hut with tlieiv own conseiit, 
and Sir J.’s private fortune has been spent in the govern- 
ment and improvement of the country; yet this is the iiiun 
wlio has been accused of injuring other parties for liis own 
private iutcroets, and of wholesale luurder and hitlolicry to 
secure his government! . . . — Your ever affectiouate son, 
Ai-fueh 11. WALL\crc. 

To H:s SisTRR, Mus. Sms 

SmgapoTC. February 20, 1850. 

My dear Fanny, — ... I have now left Sarawak, where 
I l)egan to feel quite at home, aud may perhaps never return 
to it again ; but I shall always look back with pleasure to 
my residence there and to my acquaintance with !5ir James 
Brooke, who is a gentleman and a nobleman in the noblest 
sense of both words. . . . 

Charles lias left me. lie has stayed with the Bishop of 
Saraw'ak, who wants teachers aud is going to try to educate 
him for one. 1 offered to take him on with me, paying him 
a fair price for all the insects, etc., he collected, hut he pre- 
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ferred to staj. I hardly know whether to be glad or sorry 
he has left. It saves me a great deal of trouble and annoy- 
ance, and I feel it quite a relief to bo without him. On the 
other Laud, it is a considerable loss for me, as he had just 
begun to be valuable in collectiug. I must now try and teach 
a China boy to collect aud pin insects. My collections in 
Borneo have been very good, but some of them will, I fear, 
he injured by the long voyages of the ships. I have col- 
lected upwards of 25,000 insects, besides birds, shells, quad- 
rupeds, aud plants. The day I arrived here a vessel sailed 
for Macassar, aud I fear 1 shall not have another chance 
for two months unless I go a roundabout way, and per- 
haps not Iheu, so I have hardly made up my mind what to 
do,— Your atrectiouate brother, Au'UKIj K. Wallacis. 

To IJi8 Brotiibr in-Law, Thomas Sims 

Singapore. [I'robably aboiU March, I860.] 
Dear Thomas, — . . . You and Fanny talk of my 
coming back for a trifling soi-e as if I was within an 
omnibus ride of Conduit St. I am now perfectly well, 
and only waiting to go eastward. The far east is to 
me what the far west is to the Americans. They both 
meet in California, where I hope to arrive some day. I 
quite enjoy being a few days at Singajiore now. The 
scene is at once so familiar and strange. The half-naked 
Chinese coolies, the neat shopkeepers, the clean, fat, old, 
long-tailed merchants, all as busy aud full of business as 
any Londoners. Then the handsome Kiiugs, who always 
ask double what they take, and with whom it is most amus- 
ing to bargain. The crow'd of boatmen at the ferry, a dozer 
begging aud disputing for a farthing fare, the Americans, 
the Malays, and the Portuguese make up a scene doubly 
interesting to me now that I know something about them 
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and can talk to them in the general langnage of the place. 
The streets of Singapore on a fine day are as crowded and 
busy as Tottenham Court Road, and from the variety of 
nations and occupations far more interesting. I am more 
convinced than ever that no one can appreciate a new 
country in a short visit. After two years in the country 
I only now begin to understand Singapore and to marvel 
at the life and bustle, the varied occupations, agd strange 
population, on a spot which so short a time ago was an 
uninhabited jungle. . . . — Yonrs affectionately, 

Alfred R. Wali-acr. 

To His Sister, Mrs. Bms 

Stn^pore. April 21, 1850. 

My dear Fanny , — I believe I wrote to you lust mail, and 
have uow little to say except that I am still a prisoner in 
Singapore and unable to get away to my land of promise. 
Macassar, with whose celebrated oil you are doubtless 
acquainted. I have been spending three weeks with my 
old friend the French missionary, going daily into the 
Jungle, and fasting on Fridays on omelet and vegetables, 
a most wholesome custom which 1 think the Protestants 
were wrong to leave off. I have been reading Hue’s travels 
in China in French, and talking with a French missionary 
just arrived from Tonquin. I have thus obtained a great 
deal of information about these countries and about the 
extent of the Catholic missions in them, which is astonish- 
ing. How is it that they do their work so much more 
thoroughly than the Protestant missionaries ? In Cochin 
China, Tonquin, and China, where all Christian mission- 
aries are obliged to live in secret and are subject to perse- 
cution, e.vpulsioD, and often death, yet every province, even 
those farthest in the interior of China, have their regular 
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establhbment of missionaries constantly kept up by fresh 
supplies ■who are taught the languages of the countries they 
are going to at Penang or Singapore. In China there are 
near a million Catholics, in Tonquin and Cochin China 
more than half a million! One secret of their success is 
the cheapness ot their establishments. A missionary is 
allowed about £30 a year, on which he lives, in whatever 
country he may be. This has two good effects. A large 
number of missionaries can be employed with limited 
funds, and the people of the countries in which they 
reside, seeing they live in poverty and with none of tlie 
luxuries of life, arc convinced they are sincere. Most arc 
Frenchmeu, and those I have seen or heard of are well- 
educated men, wlio give up their lives to the good of the 
people they live among. No wonder they make converts, 
among the lower orders principally. For it must be a 
great comfort to these poor people to have a man among 
them to whom they can go in any trouble or distress, whose 
sole object is to comfort and advise them, who visits them 
in sickness, who relievos them in want, and whom they sec 
living in daily danger of persecution and death only for 
their benefit. 

You will think they have converted mo, but in point 
of doctrine I think Catholics and Protestants are equally 
wrong. As missionaries I think Catholics are best, and I 
would gladly see none others, rather than have, as in New 
Zealand, sects of native Dissenters more rancorous against 
each other than in England. The unity of the Catholics 
is their strength, and an unmarried clergy can do as mis- 
sionaries what married men can never undertake. I have 
written on this subject because I have nothing else to write 
about. Love to Thomas and Edw’ard. — Believe me, dear 
Fanny, your ever affectionate brother, 

Alkbei) P, Waliace. 
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To His Sister, Mrs. Sims 

Macmsar. D&ieraher 10, 1856. , 
My dear Fimny, — I have received yours of September, 
aud luy mother’s of October, and as I am now going out 
of reach of letters for sL-c months I must send you a few 
liues to let. you know that T am well aud iu good spirits, 
though rather disappointed with the celebrated Macassar. 
. . . For the last fortnight, since I camo in 'from the 
country, I have been living here rather luxuriously, get- 
ting good rich cow’s milk to my tea and coffee, very good 
bread and excellent Dutch butter (3s. a lb.). The bread 
here is raised with toddy just as it is fermenting, and it 
imparts u peculiar sweet tiis(,e to llie bread which is very 
nice. At last, too, there is some fruit here. The mangoes 
have j\ist come In, aud they are certainly magnificent. The 
llavonr is souietliing between a peai^h and a melon, with 
the slightest possible ilavonr of tui'penliiio, and very juicy. 
Tlu'y say they arc unwliolesoiue, aud it is u good thing for 
me 1 am going away now. NThen I come back there will 
bo not ono to be had. . . . — I remain, dcoir Fanny, your 
ever iilfuctionatc brother, K. Wai.lace. 

n. W. Hates ax) A. It. Wallace 
Twiaitlttts, Upper Amazon. November 19, 1866. 
Dear Wallace, — ... I received about six mouths ago 
a fiopy of your paper in the Anmls on “Tlie Laws which 
have Governed the Introduction of New Species.” I was 
startled at first to see you already ripe for the enunciation 
of the theory. You can imagine with what interest 1 read 
and studied it, and 1 must say that it is perfectly well done. 
The idea is like truth itself, so simple and obvious that those 
who read aud understand it will be struck by its simplicity; 
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and yet it is perfectly original. Tbe leasoning is close and 
clear, and although so brief an essay, it is quite complete, 
embraces the whole diflflculty, and anticipates and annihilates 
all objections. 

Few men will be in a condilioii to comprehend and 
appreciate tbe paper, bat it will infailibly create for you 
a high and sound reputation. The theory I quite assent 
to, and, you know, was conceived by me also, but I profess 
that I could not have propounded it with so much force 
and coiiii)letenesB. 

Many details I could supply, in fact a great deal remains 
to be done to iilustrate and conlirm the theory : a new 
method of investigating and propounding zoology and botany 
inductively is iiecessitated, ami new libraries will have to 
be writt<!ii ; in part of tliis task 1 hope to be a labourer for 
many liai)py and prolitable years. What a noble subject 
would be that of a laonograph of a group of beings peculiar 
to one region but offering different species in each ))rovince 
of it — tracing the laws which connect together the. modifica- 
tions of forms and colour with tho local circumstances of a 
province or station — tracing as fur as possible the actual 
affiliation of the species. 

Two of such groups occur to me at once, in entomology, 
in Heliconiid® and Krotylidie of South America; the latter 
I think more interesting than the former for one reason — 
the species are more local, having feebler means of locomo- 
tion than the Ileliconiida;. . . . — Yours very truly, 

IlENiii WAia'EK Bates. 

To H. W. Bates 

Amboyna. Janwry 4, 1858. 

My dear Bates, — My delay of six months in answering 
your very interesting and most acceptable letter dated 
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Tauantms, 19th November, 1856, has not, I assure you, 
arisfiu either from laziness or indifference, but really from 
pressure of business and an unsettled state of mind. I 
received your letter at Macassar on my return in July last 
from a seven months’ voyage and residence in the Am 
Islands close to New Guinea. I found letters from Aus- 
tralia, California, yourself, Spruce, Darwin, home, and a 
lot of interesting Stevenslan dispatches. I had six months’ 
collections (mostly in bad condition owing to dampness and 
sea air) to examine and puck; about 7,000 insects baving 
to be gone over individually and many of them thoroughly 
cleaned, besides an extensive collection of birds. I was 
thus occupied incessantly for a mouth, and then imme- 
diately left for a new locality in the iuierior, where I 
staj’ed three months, during which tinu* I hud most of my 
correspondence to answer, and was besides making some 
collections so curious and luteresHug that I did not feel 
inclined to answer your letter till I could toll you some- 
thing about them. 

At the end of October I returned to Macassar, packed 
up my collection, and left by steamer for Teriiatc, via this 
place, where I have stayed a month, had some good collect- 
ing, and it is now, ou the day of my departure, having all 
my boxes packed ami nothing to do, that 1 commence a letter 
to you . 

To persons who have not thought much on the subject 
I fear my paper on the succession of specie's will not appear 
so clear as it does to you. That paper is, of course, only 
tile auuouucement of the theory, not its development. I 
have prepared the plan and writt(?n portions of an exten- 
sive work embracing the subject in all its bearings and 
endeavouring to prove what in the paper I have only in- 
dicated. it was the promulgation of Forbes's theory which 
led me to write and publish, for I was annoyed to see such 
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an ideal absurdity put forth ^’hen such a simple hypothesis 
will explain all the facts. 

1 hare been much gratified by a letter from Darwin, in 
which ho says that he agrees with “ almost eveiy word ” of 
my paper. He is now preparing for publication his great 
t^ork on species and rarieties, for which he has been col- 
lecting information twenty years. He may sure me tiie 
trouble of writing the second jiart of my hypothesis by 
proving that Iheru is no difference in nature between the 
origin of species and varieties, or lie may give me trouble 
by arriving at uiiotlier conclusion, but at all events liis facts 
will be given for me to work upon. Your collections and 
my own will furnish most valuiible material to illustrate 
and prove the universal applicahility of the liypothesis. 
The eoimeotion between the succession of affinities and the 
geographical dihlribution of a group, worked out species 
by species, lias lu'ver yet lieeii sliown as we shall lie able 
to show it. In tliis Archipelago there are two distinct 
faunas rigidly circuiuserilied, which differ us much as 
those of Soiitli America and Africa, and more than (hose 
of Europe and North America : yet there is nothing on 
the map or on the face of the islands to murk their limits. 
The boundary line often passes between islamls closer Lluiu 
others in the same group. 1 believe the western part to bo 
a si'parated portion of continental Asia, tlie eastern the 
fragmentary prolongation of a former Pacific continent. 
In mammalia and birds the distinction is marked by 
genera, families, and even orders confined to one region; 
in insects by a number of genera and Jitlle groups of 
peculiar species, the families of insects having generally a 
universal distribution. 
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I have not done much here yet, having been much occupied 
in getting a house repaired and put in order. This island is 
a volcano with a sloping spur on which the town is situated. 
About ten miles to the east is the coast of the large Island 
of Oilolo, ]>erliaps the most perfect entomological te»»a m 
cayinta now to he found. I am not aware that single 
insect has ever been collected there, and cannot tiud it 
given US the locality of any insects in my catalogues or 
descriptions. In about a week I go for a mouth collect 
ing there, and then return to prepare tor a voyage to 
New fliiiuea. I think I shall stay in this place two or 
three years, as it is the centre of a most interesting 
and almost unknown region. Every house here was 
destroyed in 1840 by an earthquake during an eruption of 
the volcano. ... , 

What great political events have passed since we left 
England together! And the most eventful for England, 
and perhaps the most glorious, is tJie present mutiny in 
India, which has proved Dritish courage and pluck as 
much us did the famed battles of Balaclava and Inker- 
man. I believe that both India and England will gain 
in the end by the fearful ordeal. When do you mean 
retnruiug for good ? If you go to the Andes you will, 
1 think, be disappointed, at least in the number of 
species, especially of Coleoptera. My evjierieiice here is 
that the low grounds are much the must productive, 
though the mountains generally produce a few striking 
and brilliant species. . . . — Yours sincerely, 

Ai-FiiBD n. Waljacb. 
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To F. B.4TES 

TemaU. March 2, 18fiS 

My dear Mr. Bates,— WIicii I received your very aircept 
able letter (a month ago) I liiul just written one to your 
brother, whicli I thought I could not do better than semi 
to you to forward to him, us I shall thereby b(! able to 
confine mys(df solely to the group you are studying and 
to cither matters touched upon iu your letter. I bad hourd 
from Mr. atevens some time ago that you had begun col- 
lecting exotic Geodepbaga, but were confining yourself to 
one or two illustrations of each genus. 1 was sure, how- 
ever, (hat you would soon find this unsatisfactory. Naiui’c 
must be studied iu detail, and it is tbe wonderful variety 
of tbe species of a group, their complicated relations and 
their endless modificiation of form, size and colours, which 
constitute the pre-eminent charm of the entomologist’s 
study. It is with the greatest satisfaction, too, I hail 
your accession to the very limited number of collectors 
and students of exotic insects, ,and sincerely hope you may 
be sufficiently favoured by fortune to enable you to torm 
an extensive collection and to devote tJie necessary time to 
its study and ultimately to the preparation of a complete 
and useful work. TLougli I cauiiot but, be pleased that you 
are able to do so, 1 am certainly surprised to find that you 
indulge iu the expenais’e luxury of from three to seven speci- 
mens of a Species. I should have thought that in such a 
very extensive group you would have found one or, at most, 
a pair ((uite sufficient. I fancy very few collectors of exotic 
insects do more, than this, except where they can obtain addi- 
tional specimens by gift or by exchange. Your remarks on 
my collections are very interesting to me, especially as I have 
kept descriptions with many outline figures of my Malacca 
and Sarawak Geodepbaga, so that with one or two exceptions 
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I ciiu lecoguix* aud iwriectly i-ememb<*i' every species you 
mention. . . . 

Now with regard to your re<jtiGf.t for noteh of habits, 
etc. 1 shall be most willing to comply with it to some 
e.xteut, lirst informing yon that I look forward (o undei'- 
taking on iny return to Euglnuil a “ Coleoptera Jinlay- 
ana,” to contain descriptions of the known species of the 
whole Archipelago, with an essay on their geographical dis- 
trihiitiou, and an account ot the habits of the genera ami 
species from my own observations. Of course, therefore, 1 
do not wish any part of my notes to be published, us this 
will Ik* a distinctive feature of the work, so little being 
known of the habits, stations and modes of colie<;tiug 
exotic Coleoplera. . . . 

You appear to consider tlie slate of entomological litera 
tore flourishing aud satisfactory : to we it seems (juile the 
contrary. The number of uufluished works and of others 
with false titles is disgi-acefnl to science. . . . 

I think ... on the whole we may say that the Archi- 
pelago is very rich, and will Iw’ar a comparison even witli 
the richest part of South America. lu the country liotweoii 
Ega and Peru there is work for fifty collcjctors for fifty years. 
There are hundreds and thousands ot Andean valleys every 
(jne of which would bear exploring. Here it is llie same 
with islands. I could s{>eud twenty years herc^ were life 
long enough, but fwl I cannot stand it, away from home 
ami books and collections and comforts, mure than four 
01’ five, and then f shall have work (o do lor the rest of 
my life. Wliat would be the use of iiccuoiulating mnUriuls 
which one could not have lime to work up? 1 trust your 
brother may give us a grand and complete work on tlm 
Coleoptera of the Amazon Valley, if not of all Bniitb 
America. , . . —Yours faithfully, Ai,FitF,i> R, Wai.!>ace. 
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To His SIothee 

Octoier 6. 1858. 

My dear Mother, — ... I have juRt returned from u 
short trip, and urn now about to start on a long('r one, 
but to a place where there are some soldiera, a doctor ami 
CDRineer who speak English, so if it is good for collecting 
I shall stay there some months. It is Datchiaii, au island 
ou the aontli-west side of Gilolo, about three or four days’ 
sail from Teruate. 1 am now quite recovered from uiy 
New Guinea voyage and am in good health. 

I have received letters from 5lr. Darwin and Dr. Hooker, 
t;vo of the most eminent naturalists in England, which has 
highly gratified me. I sent Mr. Darwin an essay on a sub- 
ject on which he is now writing a great work. He showed 
it to Dr. Hooker and Sir C. Lyell, who thought so highly 
of it that they immediately read it before the Liuneau 
Society. This assui-es me the acquaintance and assistance 
of these eminent men ou my return home. 

Mr. Stevens also tells me of the great success of the 
Am collection, of which £1,000 worth has actually been 
sold. This maki^s me hope I may soon realise enough to 
live upon and carry out my long cherished plans of a 
couutry life in old England. 

If I had sent tlie large and handsome shells from Am, 
which are what yon expected to see, they would not have 
paid expenses, whereas tlie eigar box of small ones 1ms sold 
for £50. You must not think I shall always do so well ns 
at Am; perhaps never again, because no other collections 
will have the novelty, all the nelglibourlng countries pro 
ducing birds and insects very similar, and many even the 
very s-arao. Still, if I have health I fear not to do very 
well. I feci little inclined now to go to Californiii ; as 
soon as 1 have finished my e.\ploration of this region 1 
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shall be glad to return home as quickly aud cheaply a« 
possible. It will certainly be by way of the (?ape or by 
second class overland. May I meet yon, dear old Mother, 
aud all my other relatives and friends, in good hoallh. 
Perhaps John and bis trio will have had the start of me. . . . 

To H. W. Dates 

Ceram. Novemier 25, 1850. 

Dear Bates, — Allow me to congratulate you on your safe 
arrival home with all your treasures; a good fortune which 
I trust is this time' reserved for me. I hope you will write 
to me and tell me your projects. Stevens hinted at your 
undertaking a “ Fauna of the Amazon Valley.” It would 
be a noble work, but one requiring years of labour, as of 
course you would wish to incorporate all existing materials 
and would liave to spend months in Berlin and Milan and 
Paris to study the collections of Spix, Natterer, Oscolati, 
Castituan and others, as well as most of the chief private 
collections of Europe. I hope you may undertake it and 
bring it to a glorious conclusion. I have long been contem- 
plating such a work for this Archipelago, but am comiuced 
that the plan must be very limited to be ca2>able of <;omijle- 
tiou. . . . — I remain, dear Bates, yours very sincerely, 

Alfred R. W.iLLACH. 

To FI. W. Bates 

Ternale. December 24, 1800. 

Dear Bates, — Many thanks for your long aud iutcresliug 
leiter. I have myself suffered much iu tiie same way as you 
desrribe, aud I think more severely. The kind of tci’dium 
mice you mention I also occasionally experience here. I 
impute it to a too monotonous existence. 

• A rclerence to Ihe lost of his oatlitr collecUon (p. 29). 
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I know not how or to whom to express fully my admira- 
tion of Darwin's book. To liim it would seem flattery, to 
others self-praise; but I do honestly believe that with how- 
ever much patience I had worked up and experimented on 
the subject, I could never have approached the complete- 
ness of his book — its vast accumulation of evidence, its 
overwlielmiug argument, and Us admirable lone and spirit. 
1 really feci thankful that it has not been left to me to give 
the theory to the public. Mr. Darwin has created a new 
science and a new philosophy, and I believe that never has 
such a complete illustration of a new branch of human know- 
ledge been due to the labours and i-esearches of a single man. 
Never have such vast masses of widely scattered and hitherto 
utterly disconnected facts been combined into a system, and 
brought to bear upon the establishment of such a grand and 
new and simple philosophy 1 . . . — In haste, yours faithfully, 
Alfred K. Wallace. 



To His Bbothek-in Law, Thomas Sims 

Ddli , Timor . ifarcA 15, 1861.’ 

Mj' dear Thomas, — I will now try and write you a few 
lines in reply to your last three letters, which I have not 
before had time and inclination to do. First, about your 
one-eyed and two-eyed theory of art, etc. etc. I do not 
altogether agree with you. We do not see all objects wider 
wilii two eyes than with one. A spherical or curved object 
we do see so, because our right and left eve each see a por- 
tion of the surface not seen by the other, hut for that very 
reason the portion seen perfectly with both eyes is less than 
with one. Thus [see diagi-am on next page] we only see from 
A to A with both otir eyes, the two side portions Ab Ab being 



* The orlgin.ll ot this letl«r is in 
Museum. 
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seen with but oue eye, and therefore (when we are using both 
eyes) being seen obscurely. Dili if we look at a flat object, 
whether square or oblique to the line of vision, we sec it of 
exactly the same. Bij» with two eyes as with one because the 
one eye can see no pari of it that the other does not see also. 
But in puiutiug I believe that this difference of proportion, 
where it docs exist, is far too small to be ffiven by any artist 
and also too small to affect the picture if given. 

Again, I entirely deny that by any means the exact effect 
of a landscape with objects at various distances from the eye 
can be givim on a flat sur- 
face; and moreover that 
the monwular clear out- 
lined view is quite as 
true and good on the 
whole as the binocular 
hazy outlined view, and 
tor this reason : we can- 
not and do not see clearly 
or look at two objects at 
once, if at different dis- 
tances from us. In a 
real view our eyes are 
directed successively at every object, which u’e I, hen see 
clearly and with distinct oiitliues, eveiything else — uenrer 
and farther — being indistinct: but being able to change 
(he focal angle of our two eyes and their angle of direc- 
tion with great rapidity, we are enabled to glance rapidly 
ai each ohjwt in succession and thus obtain a general 
aud detailed view of the whole. A house, a tree, ii spire, 
the leaves of a shrub in the foreground, are each seen 
(while we direct mir eyes to them) with perfect definition 
and sharpness of outline. Now a monocular photo gives 
the dearness of outline aud accuracy of dcHuiliou. and thus 
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represeuta every individual part ot a landscape just as we 
see it when looking at that part. Now I maintain tliat this 
is right, because no painting can is’present an object both 
distinct and indistinct. The only (piestion is, Shull a paint- 
ing bIiow ns objt!Cts as ne sec them when looking at them, 
or Hs we .see them when looking at something else near Ibeui ? 
The only npproaeli painters can inuko to this varying effeci 
of binocular vision, and what they often do, is to give the 
most important and main f(?atnre of their painting distinct 
as we should see it when looking at it in nature, while all 
around has a subdued tone and baruncss of outline like that 
produced by seeing the real objects when our vision is not 
absolutely dii’ected to them. But then if, as iu nature, when 
you turn your ga?.e to one of these objects in order to see 
it clearly, you cannot do so, this is a defect. Again, I 
believe that we actually see in a good photograph better 
than in nature, because the best camera lenses are more 
perfectly adjusted than our eyes, and give objects at vary- 
ing distances with better definition. Thus in a picture we 
see at the same time near and distinct objects easily and 
clearly, which iu reality we cannot do. If we could do 
so, everyone must acknowledge that our vision would be 
bo much the more perfect and our apprec.ialioii of the 
beauties of nature more intense and complete; mid iu so 
lur us iv good landscape painting gives us this power it is 
betler than nature itself; and I think this may account for 
that excessive and eutraucing iM'mily of a good landscape 
or of u good panorama. You will think these ideas hor- 
ribly hcterodo.x, but if we all thought alike there would be 
nothing to write about and nothing to learn. I (jiiite agree 
with you, however, us to artists using both eyes to paint 
and to see their paintings, but I think you quite mistake 
the theory of looking through the “catalogue”; it is not 
because the picture can be si-cii better with one eye, but 
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because its effect can be better seen when all lateral objects 
are hidden — the catalogue does this. A double lube would 
be better, but tliat cauuot be extemporised so easily. Have 
you ever tried a stereograph taken with the camera ouly the 
distance a]>art ol the eyes ? That must give nature. When 
the angle is gi-eatcr the views in the stereoscope show us, not 
nature, but a [KU-fect reduced model of nature seen nearer 
the eye. 

It is curious that you should put Turner and the Pi-c- 
RapUaelites as opposed aud represcutiiig hinocniar aud 
wonocular painting when Turner himself praises up the 
I'te Kaphuelites and calls Holman Hunt the greatest living 
painter! ! . . . 

Now for Mr. X>avwin's hook. You quite misunderstand 
Hr. D.'s statement in the pi-cLuce and his seiitiuients. I 
have, of course, been In correspondence with liim since I 
hrst sent him my little os-say. Ills conduct has been most 
liberal aud disintei-esled. I thiuk anyone wlio reads the 
Liimcau Society ]iapcrs aud his hook will see it. 1 do back 
him up in bis whole round of conchisioiis and look upon 
him lib the A'emfon 0 / Natural Ilxslory. 

You begin by criticising the title. Now, though I con- 
bidcr the title udmiruble. I believe it is not Mr. Danviu's 
hut the Publisher’s, as you are do doubt aware that pub- 
libhors will have a taking title, and authors must aud do 
give way to them. Mr. D. gave me a different title before 
the book came out. Again, you misquote and misundcr- 
stand Huxley, who is a complete convert. Prof. Asa 
Gray and Dr. Hooker, the tn'o first botatii.slR of Europe 
aud America, are converts. And Lyell, (he first geologist 
living, who has all his life written against such conclusions 
as Darn in arrives at, is a convert aud is about to declare 
or already has declared bis conversion — a noble aud almost 
unique example of a man yielding to conviction on a subject 
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which he has taught as a master all his life, and confessing 
that he 1ms all Ills lite lunm wrong. 

It is clear that you have not yet sufficiently i-ead the 
hook to enable yon to criticise it. It is a book in which 
every page uml almost every line has a hearing on the 
main argument, and it is very diffietilt to bear in mind 
such a variety of facts, argunientH and indications us are 
brought forward. It was only on the fifth perusal that 1 
fully apprt’ciated the whole strength of the work, and ns 
I bad been long before familiar with the same subjects I 
cannot but thiuk that persons less familiar with them can- 
not have any clear idea of the accumulated argument hy 
a single perusal. 

Yo\ir objections, so far as I can see anything definite 
in them, are so fully and clearly anticipated and answered 
in the book itself that it is perfectly useless my saying any- 
thing about them. It seems to me, however, as clear as 
daylight that the principle of Natural Selection must act in 
nature. It is almost as uecessaiw a truth as any of mathe- 
matics. Next, the effects produced by this action cunnot he 
limUed. U cannot be shown that tUei’e is any limit to them 
in nature. Again, the millions of facts in the numerical 
relations of organic beings, their geographical distribution, 
their relations of affinity, the modification of (heir parts 
and organs, the phenomena of intercrossing, embryology 
and morphology — all are in accoi’dancc with liis theory, 
and almost all are necessary results from it; while on 
the other theory they are all isolated facts having no con- 
nection with each other and as utterly inexplicable and 
confusing ns fossils are on the theory that they are specinl 
creations and are not the remains of animals that have 
once lived. It is the vast chaos of facts, which are ex- 
plicable and fall into beautiful order on the one theory, 
which are inexplicable and remain a chaos on the other, 
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■which I think must ultimately for«ie Darwin's views on 
any and every rellecting mind. Isolated difQculties and 
objections are nothing against this vast cumulative argu- 
ment. The human mind cannot go on for ever accuimilat- 
ing facts which remain unconnected and without any mutual 
bearing and bound together by no law. The evidence for the 
]')roductioi! of the organic world by the slmjile laws of iu- 
heritauec is exactly of the same nature as that for the pro- 
duction of the present sui'l'ace of the earth — hills and valleys, 
plains, rocks, strata, volcanoes, and all their fossil remains 
—by the slou’ a»id natural action of natural eaiises now iu 
operation. The mind tlmt will ullimalely reject Darwiu 
must (to be consistent) reject fiyell also. The same argu- 
ments of apparent stability which are tliought to disprove 
tliat organic species can change, will also disprove any 
chajige in the inorganic world, and yon must believe with 
your forefatliers that (^cli liill and each river, eacli inltiml 
lake and continent, were ereattid as they si, and, with tlieir 
various strata and tlieir vurimis fossils— all appearanoeB 
and arguments to the contrary uotwithstiuiding. I can 
only reroiwnieud you to rc'ud ngaiu .Darwin’s account of 
the horse family and its comparison with jiigeons; and if 
that does not coi\viue.o and stagger you, then yon are un- 
convertible. I do not e.\pect Mr. Darwin’s larger work 
will add auytliing to the gouernl strengtli of his argument. 
It will consist cliielly of the details (often numerical) and 
experimeutb and calculations of which lie has already given 
the summaries and vesuUs. It will therefore be more con- 
fusing and less interesting to the general reader. It will 
prove to scientific men tiie accuracy of Lis details, and 
point out the sources of his information, but as not one 
iu a thousand readers will ever teat these details and re- 
ferences the smaller work will remain for general purposes 
the best. . . . 
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I SOP that the Great Exhibitiou for 1SG2 seems determined 
ou. If so it will he a great indiieement to me to cut short 
the period of my banishment and get home in time to see 
it. I assure you I uow feel at times very great longings 
for the peace and quiet of home — very much weariness of 
this troublesome, wearisome, wandering life. I have lost 
some of that elasticity and freshness wliich made the over- 
coming of difflculties a pleasure, and the country and people 
are now too familiar to me to retain any of the charms of 
novelty which gild over so mucli that is really monotonous 
and disagreeable. My health, too, gives way, and I cannot 
now pul up so well with fatigue and privations as at first. 
All these causes will induce me to come homo as soon as 
possible, and I think I may promise, if no accident happens, 
to come back to dear and beautiful 'Riigland in the summer 
of next year. C. Allen will stay a year longer and complete 
the work which I sliall not be able to do. 

I have been pretty comfortable here, haring for two 
months had the society of Mr. Gciioh, a ('.’ornisli mining 
engineer wlio has been looking for copper here. Re is a 
very iutelligont and pleasant fellow, but has now left. 
Another Englishman, Capt. Hart, is a resident here. He 
Las a little house nu the foot of ihe hills two miles out of 
town; I have, a cottage (wliieli was Mr. Geach’s) u. quarter 
of a mile farther, lie is what you may call a speculative 
man : he w‘ads a good deal, knows a little and wants to 
know more, and is fond of speculating ou the most 
abstruse and unattainable points of science and philosopliy. 
You would he astonished at the number of men among the 
captains and traders of these parts who have more than 
an average amount of literary and scientific taste; whereas 
among the naval and military officers and various Govern- 
ment officials very few have any such taste, but find their 
only amusements in card playing and dissipatiou. Some of 
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the most iuttilligcut aud best informed Dntcbmcn I have 
met with are trading captains and mei'cliauts. 

This country much resembles Australia in its physical 
features, and is very barren compared with most of the other 
islands. ... It is very rugged and mountainous, having 
no (rue forests, but a scanty vegetation of gum trees with 
a few thickets in moist places. It is consequently very 
poor in insects, and in fact will hardly pay my expenses ; 
but ba^'iag once come here I may as well give it a fair trial. 
Birds are tolerably abiindaut, but with few exceptions very 
dull coloui-ed. I really believe the whole series of birds of 
tbe ti’opicnl island of Timor arc less beautiful and bright- 
coloured than those of Great Britain. In tbe mountains 
potatoes, cabbages and wheat arc grown in abundance, aud 
so we get excellent pure bread made by Cliinamen in Delli. 
Fowls, sheep, pigs aud onions are also always to be had, 
so that it is tbe easiest country to live in I have yet met 
with, ns in most other places one is always doubtful whether 
a dinner can be obtained. I have been a trip to the hills and 
stayed ten days In the clouds, but it was very wet, being tbe 
wrong BGasoii. . . . 

Having now paid yon off my literary debts, I trust you 
will give me ci'cdit again for some long letters on things in 
general. Address now to care of Hamilton, Gray and Co., 
Singaiiore, aud with love and remembrances to all friends, 
I remain, my dear Thomas, yours very faithfully, 

Alfred R. Wall.4CE. 

P.S. — . . . Will yon, next time you visit my mother, 
make me a little plan of her cottage, showing the rooms 
and their dimeosions, so that I may see if there will be 
room enough for me on my return ? 1 shall want a good- 
siied room for my collections, and when I can decide exactly 
on my return it would be as well to gel a little larger house 
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beforehand if necessary. Please do not forget this. — Yours, 
A. R. W. 

P.S. — Write by next mail, as cirrnmBtaiices have 
occurred ^hich make it possible I may return Jiomo this 
year. — A. R. W. 

P.S. — Yon allude in your last letter to a subject I never 
touch upon because I know we cannot agree upon it. How- 
ever, I will now say a few woi’ds, that you may know my 
opinions, and if you wish to convert me to your way of 
thinking, take more vigorous measures to effect it. You 
intimate that the happiness to lie enjoyed in a future state 
will depend upon, und be a reward for, our belief in certain 
doctrines which yon believe to constitute the essence of true 
religion. You must think, therefore, that belief is volunlary 
and also that it is mcritoriom. But I think that a little eon- 
sideratioD will show you that belief is quite independent of 
our will, and our common e-xpressions show it. We say, " I 
wish I could believe him innocent, but the evidence is too 
clear ” ; or, “ Whatever people may say, I can never believe 
he can do such a mean action.” Kow, suppose in auy similar 
case the evidence on both sides leads you to a certain belief 
or disbelief, and then a i-eward is offered you for changing 
your opinion. Cuu you really change your opinion and 
belief, for the hope of reward or the fear of punishment ? 
Will you not say, ” As the matter stands 1 can’t change 
my belief. You must give me proofs that I am wrong or 
show that the evidence I have heard is false, and then I 
may change my belief ” ? It may be that you do get more 
and do change your belief. But this change is not voluntary 
on your part. It depends upon the force of evidence upon 
your individual mind, und the evidence remaining the siime 
and your mental faculties remaining unimpaired — ^you can- 
not believe otherwise any more than you can fly. 

Belief, then, is not voluntary. How, then, can it be 
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moi'Jlorions ? When a jury try a ca>«, all hear the same 
evidence, but nine say “ Uuilty ” and tliiTp “ Not fjiiilty,” 
according to the honest l>elie( of each. Are cither of these 
more worthy of reward on (hat account than the others ? 
Certainly yon will say No! But suppose iM'forehand they 
all know or suspect (bat those who say “ Not guilty ” will 
be punished and the I'cst rewarded : ^Jiat is likely to be 
the result? Why, perhaps six will soy “Guilty” honestly 
believing it, and glad they can with a clear conscience escape 
punishment; three will wjy “ Not guilty ” boldly, and rather 
hear the punishment than be false or dishonest; the other 
three, fearful of beuig convinced against their will, will 
carefully stop their ears while the wtnesses for the defence 
are being examined, and delude themselves T\dth the idea 
they give an honest verdict because they have heard only 
one side of the evidence. If any out of the dozen deserve 
punishment, you will surely agree with me it is these. 
Belief or disbelief is therefore not meritorious, and wlicu 
founded on an unfair balance of <*videuce is blameable. 

Now to apply tbe principles to my own case. In ray early 
youth I heard, as ninety-ninc-huudredths of tbe world do, 
only the evidence on one side, and became impressed with 
a veneration for religion which has left some traces even 
to this day. 1 have since beard and read much on both 
sides, and pondered much upon the matter in all its bear- 
ings. I spent, as yon know, a year and a half in a clprg.y- 
man's family and heard ulmosi every Tuesday the very best, 
most earnest and most impr<“ssive preacher it has ever b<“pn 
my fortune to meet with, but it produced no effect whatever 
on iny mind. T have since wandered among men of many 
races and many religions. I have studied man, and nature 
in ali its aspects, and I have sought after truth. In my 
solitude I have pondered much on the incomprehensible 
subjects of space, eternity, life and death. I think I bare 
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fairly heard iiud fairly weighed the evidcuce ou both sides, 
and I remain an utter disbvlitivcr iu almost all that you con- 
sider the most sacred truths. I will jiuss over as utterly coo- 
tempUbie the oft-repeated aceusatiou that sceptics shut out 
evidence because they will not be governed l)y the morality 
of Christianity. You 1 know will not believe that iu my 
case, and I know its falscliood as a general rule. I only 
ask, Do you think I can change the self-formed eouvie- 
lions of twenty-live years, and could yon think such a 
change would have anything iu it to merit retcard from 
justice f T am thankful I cau see nuieh to admire in all 
religions. To the mass of mankind religion of some kind 
is a ueceesily. But whether there be a God and whatever 
be nis nature; whether we have an iminorta! soul or not, 
OP whatever may be our stale after death, f cau have no 
fear of liaving to suffer for the study ot nature and the 
search for truth, or believe that those will be better off iu 
a future state who have lived in the belief of doctrines in- 
culcated from childhood, and which ai'e to them rather a 
matter of blind faith than intelligent conviction. — A. R. W. 

This for yourself; show the Zeffer only to luy mother. 

To Hi8 Mother 

Sourabaya, Java. Jvly 20, 1801. 

My dear Mother, — 1 am, as you will see, now commenc- 
ing my ri'treat wtjstwai'ds. and have left the wild luid savage 
Moluccas and New Guinea for Java, the Garden of the East, 
and proluilily without any exception the Anest island in the 
world. My plans are lo visit the interior and collect till 
November, and then work my way to Singapore so as to 
return hoini! and arrive in the spring. Travelling here will 
be a much pleasanter business than in any other country I 
have visited, as there are good mads, regular posting stages, 
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aud regular iiuis or lodging liouses all over the interior, and 
I shall no more be obliged to carry about nith me that mis- 
cellaueons lot of liouaehold furniture — bed, blankets, pots, 
Kettles ami frying pan, plates, dishes and wash-basin, coffee- 
pots and coffee, tea, sugar and butter, salt, pickles, rice, 
bread and wine. j>e|>per and ciiiry ponder, aud half a luin- 
dred more odds and ends, the constant looking after whidi. 
packing mid repacking, calculating aud contriving, have Ix'en 
the standing plague of my life for the last seven years. You 
will better understand tills when I tell you that 1 have made 
in that Lime about eighty inovemeuts, averaging one a mouth, 
at every one of which all of these articles have had to be re- 
ammged and repacked by myself according to the length of 
the tri]), besides a constant personal supervision to prevent 
waste or destruction of stores in places where it Is impossible 
to supply them. 

Fanny wrote me last month to know about how I should 
like to live on luy return. Of course, my dear mother, I 
should not think of living anywhere l)ut with you, after 
such a long absence, if you feel yourself equal to house- 
keeping for us both; and I have always understood that 
your cottage would be large enough. I'lie accommodnlioii 
I should require is, besides a small bedroom, one large 
loom, or a small one If there is, besides, a kind of lumber 
room where I could keep iny cases and do rough and dirty 
work. I expect soon from Thomas a sketch plan of jour 
cottage, by which I can at once tell if it will do. If not, 
1 must leave you aud Fanny to arrange as you like about 
a new residence. I should prefe.r being a little way out 
of town in a quiet neighbourhood and with a garden, but 
near an omnibus route, and if necessary 1 could lodge at 
any time for a week in Loudon. This, 1 think, will be 
better and much cheaper than living close to town, and 
rents anywhere in the West End are sure now to rise 
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owing to the approaching Great Exhibition. I must of 
course study economy, as the little money I have made will 
not be all got in for a year or two ofter my return. . . . 

You must remember to write to me by the middle of 
November mail, ns that is probably tbe last letter I can 
receive from you. 

I send the letter to Fanny, who will most likely call on 
yon and talk over matters. I am a little confused arriving 
in a new place with a great deal to do and living in a noisy 
hotel, so diiferont to my usual solitary life, so that I cannot 
well collect uiy ideas to write any more, but must remain, 
my dear mother, your ever affectionate son, 

ALFimn R. Wu.lacb. 

To FIis SisTEK, Mrs. Sims 
In the Mmnlains 0 / Java. CMober 10, 1851. 

My dear Fanny, — I linve j»ist received your second letter 
in praise of your new’ lioiisc. As I have said my say about 
it in my last, I sbuH now send yon a few lines on other 
subjects. 

I have lieen staying here a fortnight 4,000 feet above the 
sea in a line cool climate, but it is unfortunately dreadfully 
wet and cloudy. I have just returned from a three days’ ex- 
cursion to one, of the great Java volcanoes 10,000 feet high. 
1 slept tw'o nights in a house 7,500 feet above the sea. It 
was bitterly cold at night, as the hut was merely of plaited 
baml)oo, like a sieve, so that the wind came in on all sides. 
I had flannel jackets and blankets and still was cold, and 
my poor men, with nothing but their usual thin cotton 
clothes, passed miserable nights lying on a mat on the 
ground rouud the fire which could only warm one side at 
a time. The highest peak is an extinct volcano with the 
crater nearly filled up, forming merely a saucer ou the 
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top, in which is a good house built by the Governmeut for 
the old Dutch naturalists who surveyed and explored the 
mountain. There are a lot of strawberries planted there, 
which do very well, but there were not many ripe. The 
common weeds and plants of the top were very like English 
ones, such as buttercups, sow-thistie, plantain, wormwood, 
chlckweed, chii.rIock, St. John's wort, violets and many 
others, all closely allied to our common plants of those, 
names, bat of distinct species. There was also a honey- 
suckle, and a lull and very pretty kind of cowslip. None 
of tlicse are found in the low tropical lauds, and most 
of them ouly on the lops of these high mountains. Mr. 
Darwin supposed them to have come there during a glacial 
or very cold period, when they could have spread over the 
tropics and, as the heat increased, gradually rose up the 
mniiufaius. They were, as you may imagine, most in- 
teresting to me, and I am very glad that I have ascended 
one lofty mountain in Ihe tropics, though I had iniscrahle 
wet weather and had no view’, owing to constant clouds 
and mist. 

I also visited a semi-active volcano close by coniinually 
sending out steam with a noise like a blast-furnace — quite 
enough to give me a conception of all other descriptions 
of volcanoes. 

The lower parts of the moiitains of Java, from .'!,000 to 
G,0(H) feet, have the most beautiful tropical vegetation T have 
ever seen. Abundance of splendid tree ferns, some 50 ft. high, 
and some hundreds of varieties of other ferns, bi!a,utitnl- 
leaved plants as begonias, melastomas, and many others, 
and more flowers than are generally seen in the trfij)ics. 
In fact, this region exhibits all the beauty the tropics can 
produce, but still I consider and will always roaintnin 
that our own meadows and woods and mountains are more 
beautiful. Our own weeds and w'aysidc flowers are far 
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prettier aud more varied than those of the tropics. It is 
ouly the great leaves aud the curious looking plants, and 
the deep gloom of the forests and the mass of tangled 
vegetuUou that ustouish and delight Ein-opcaiis, and it is 
certainly grand and interesting and in a certain semso 
beautiful, but not the calm, sweet, warm beauty of our 
own ticlds, and there is iiniic of the brightness of our own 
flowers; a field of buttercups, a hill of gorse or of heather, 
a bank of foxgloves and a hedge of wild roses and purple 
vetches surpass in hiauly anything I have ever seen in the 
tropics. This is a favourite subject with me, but I cannot 
go into it now. 

Send the aceompaiiyiug note to Mr. Steve.ns immediately. 
You will sec whul I say to him about my collections here. 
Java is the richest of all the islands in birds, but they are 
as well known as those of Europe, and it is almost impos- 
sible to get a new one. However, I am adding fine speci- 
mens to my collection, which will he altogether the finest 
known of the birds of the Archipelago, except perhaj)s 
that of the Leyden Museum, who have had naturalists col- 
lecting for them in alt the chief islands for many years 
with unlimited means. 

Give my kind love to mother, to whom I will write next 
time.— Y'oiir affeofionate brother, alfbbd R. Wallace. 

To G. Silk' 

Hingapore. January 20, 1SC2. 

My dear George,— ... On the <iuestion of marriage we 
probably differ much. 1 believe a good wife to be the greatest 
blessing a man can enjoy, and tbe only road to liuppiiiess, 
but the qualifications 1 should look for are probably not such 
as W’ould satisfy yon. My opinions have changed much on 
‘ For the other pail of this letter J« " My Life,’’ i. 379. 
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tills point : I now look at intollecttml compauionsbip ns 
quite a secondary matter, and should my good stars ever 
send me au affectionate, good tempered and domestic wife, 
I shall care not one iola for accomplishments or even for 
education. 

I cannot write more now. I do not yet know how long I 
shall he here, perhaps a month. Then ho! for England ! — In 
haste, yours most affectionately, Alpbed R. Waluck. 
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I.— The Discovery of Natural Selection 

" Tlicrc are not many Joys in human life equal to (he Joy of the sudden 
birth of a gencraUsation, Illuminating the mind otter a long period ol patient 
research. What has seemed for years so chaotic, so contradictory, and so 
problematic takes at once Its proper position within an harmonious whole. 
Out of the wild conlusion ol facts and from behind the fog of guesses — con- 
tradicted almost as soon as they are born — a stately picture makes its appear- 
ance, like an Alpine chain suddenly emerging In all its grandeur from the 
mists which loneealcd it the moment before, glittering under the rays of the 
sun In all its simplicity and variety, in all its mightiness and beauty. And 
when the generalisation is pnt to a test, by applying it to hundreds of separate 
facts which seemed to be hopelessly contradictory the moment before, each 
ol them assumes its due position, increasing the impressiveness of the picture, 
accentuating some characteristic outline, or adding an unsuspected detail lull 
of meaning. The generalisation gains in strength and eatent ; its foundations 
grow in width and solidity ; while In the distance, through the tar-ofl mist 
on the horizon, the eye delects the outlines of new and still wider generaiisa- 
tiims. He who has onee in his life esperienced this Joy of scientific creation 
will never forget it ; he will be longing to renew it ; and he cannot but feel 
with pain that tius sort of happiness is the lot ol so few of us, while so many 
coald also live through it — on a small or on a grand scale — if scienlilic methods 
and leisure were not limited to a handful of men.” — Prince Kropotkin, 
” Memoirs of a Revolutioalst.” 

T riE social and scicotific atmosphere in wbicli Wallace 
toiHid himself on his retiiru from his eight years’ 
exile in the Malay Archipelago was considerably more 
genial than that which he had enjoyed during Itis previous 
stay ill Loudon followiug his exploration of the Ainasou. 
His poBition as one of the leading scientists of the. day was 
already recognised, dating from the memorable 1st of July, 
1858, when the, two Papers, bis own and Darwin's, on the 
theory of Natural Selection had been read before the Liuuean 
Society. 

During the four years which had elapsed since that date 
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the storm of criticism bad waxed and waned ; subsiding for 
a time only to burst out afresh from some new ijuavter where 
the theory bade fair t-o jeopardise some ancient belief in 
which scientist or theologian bad rested with cnnipavativc 
satisfaction uutil so rudely disturbed. 

During this period Wallace had been (piietly pursuing 
his researches in the Malay Archipelago, though not with- 
out a keen interest in all that was taking place at home in 
so far as this reached him by means of correspondence 
and newspaper reports— his tinly means of keeping in 
touch with the world beyond the boundaries of the se.mi- 
cMlieed countries iu which he was then living. 

In order to follow the story of how the conception of 
the theory of Natural Selection' grew aud eventmilly look 
definite form iu Wallace's mind, indpj«>ndcDlly of the same, 
development iu the mind of Durwiu, we must go back to a 
much earlier period in his life, and as nearly as possible 
link up the scjittcrcd remarks which here aud there act as 
siguposla pointing towards the supreme solution wUich has 
made his name famous for all time. 

Iu Part I., Section I., many passages occur which 
clearly rtweal his awakcuiug to the study of uature. A 
chance remark overheard iu conversation in the (piiet 
street of Hertford touched the hidden spring ot interest 
iu a subject which was to become the one great purpose 
of his life. Theu his enthusiastic yielding to the simple 
and natural attraction which flowers aud trees Lave always 
exerted upon the sympathetic observer led step by step to 
ihe study of groups aud families, until, on his second 
sojourn at Neath, and about a year befoi-e his journey to 
South America with H. IV. Bates, we find him deliberately 
pondering over the problem which many years later he de- 
scribed by saying that he “had in fact been bitten by the 
passion for species and their description.” 
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lu a letter to Bates dated Koveinber 9tli, 1847, he con- 
cludes by askin';, “ IlaTO you i-ead ‘ Vestiges of tbe Katural 
History of Creation,’ or is it out of your line ? ■> and in tbe 
next {dated December 28tb), in ivply to one from bis fricml, 
he continues, “ I have a rather more favourable opinion ot 
the ‘ Vestiges ’ than you appear to have. 1 do not consider 
it a hasty goneralisatiou, but rather an ingenious bypotkesis 
sti'ongly supported by some striking facts and analogies, but 
TTbicli i-emains lo be proved by more facts and the additional 
light which more ivseiut'b may tliixMV ujwn tbe problem. . . . 
It furnishes a subject foi' every observer of nature to attend 
to; every fact,” be observes, “ uill make either for or against 
it, and it thus serves both as an iueitement to the collection 
of far(!ts, and an object to wbicL they can be applied when 
collected. Many eminent writers support tbe theory of the 
progressive development of animals and plants. There is a 
very philosophical work bearing directly on the question — 
Lawrence’s ‘ Lectures on Man.’ . . . Tlie great object of 
these ‘ Lectures ’ is to illustrate the diffei-ent races of man- 
kind, and the manner in which they probably originated, 
and be arrives at the conclusion (as also does Prichard 
in his work on the ‘Physical History of 3Ian ’) that the 
varieties of the human race have not been produced by 
any external causes, but are due to the development of 
certain distinctive peculiarities in some individuals which 
have thereafter become propagated through an entire race. 
I^ow, I should say that a permanent pwuliarity not pro 
duced by external causes is a eliaracferistic of ‘ species ’ 
and not of mere ‘ variety,’ and thus, if the theory of the 
‘Vestiges’ is accepted, the Negro, the Ucd Indian, and 
the European arc distinct species of the genus Homo. 

“An animat which differs from another by some decided 
and permanent cliuracter, however slight, wbi< h difference is 
undiminished by propagation and unchanged by climate and 
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external circtim<itances, is uuiveri>al!y held to be a disthict 
species; while one which is not regularly transmitted so as 
to form a distinct race, but is occasionally reprodmied from 
the parent stock (like nlbiiioes), is geiiprallj’, if the differ 
euce is not very considerable, clash’d as a vnriciij. lint I 
would class both these as distinct species, and I would only 
consider those to be varieties whose differcnceB arc produced 
by external causes, and which, therefore, arc not propagated 
as distinct races.” 

Again, writing about the same period, he adds : “ I begin 
to feel rather dissatisfied with a mere local collection ; little 
is to be learnt by it. I sbould like to take some one family 
to study thoroughly, principally wilh a view to the theory of 
tlie origin of species. By that means I am strongly of opinion 
that some definite re.sults might be arrived at.” And he 
further alludes to “ my favourite subject — the variations, 
iimingements, distribution, etc., of species.”' 

It is eiddent that in Bates Wallace found hie first real 
friend and companion in matters scientific; for in another 
letter he says : “ I quite em^y you, who have friends near 
you attracted to the same pursuits. I know not a single 
person in this little town who studies any one branch of 
natural history, so that I am quite alone in this respect.” 
In lact, except for a- little triendly help now and then, as 
in the case of Mr. Hayward lending him a copy of Loudon’s 
Lucyciopedia of Plants, he had always pondered over 
his iiatui-e studies without any assistance up to the time 
of his meeting Bates at Leicester. 

' “My early letten to Bates siilTice to show that tlic fiieat problem of 
the ori(|in of species seas already distinctly formulated in my mm<l ; timl 
I w.is not 8.itisQed with the more or less vague solutions at that tunc 
oCcred ; that 1 believed tlie conception of evolution through iiulurat 
law so clearly formuleted in the * Vestiges ' to be, so far as it went, a true 
one ; and that I Srnily believed Uiat a full and careful study of the facts of 
nature would ultimately lead to a solution of the mystery.’’ — “ My Life," 
1. 254-7. 
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From tbft Oate of the above letter (l»i7) on to the early 
part of 1855 — nearly eight ycaia later — no reference is found 
cither in his Lite or correspondence t« the one ahsorbing 
idea towards which all his reflective powers were being 
directed. Then, during a quid time at Sarawak, the 
accumulation of thought and observation found e.vpres- 
sion in an essay entitled “The Law which has regulated 
the Introduction of Species,” which api>eared in the 
Annals and Magazine of Natural IHstouj in the following 
September (1855). 

From November, lSi>4, the year of his arrival in the East, 
until January or February, 185C, Sarawak was llie centre 
from whicli Wallace made his explorations inland, includ- 
ing some adventurous excursions on the Sadoug Biver. 
During the wet season — or spring — of 1855, while living 
in a small house at ihe foot of the Sauliibong Moiiiitaiiis 
(wltli one Malay boy who acted as cook and general com- 
panion), he tells us how he occupied his time in looking 
over his books and pondering “over the problem whicli 
was rarely ubwnt from [bis] thoughts.’" In addition to 
the knowledge lie had acquired from reading such books 
as those by Bwuinsuu and Humboldt, also Liicien Bona 
parte’s “ CouspwtiiH,” and several catalogues of insiMits 
and reptiles in the British Museum “giving a mass of 
facts’’ as to the distribution of animals over the whole 
world, and having by his own efforts accnmulati'd a vast 
store of infoimation and farts direct from nature while in 
South America and since coming out East, he arrived at 
the conclusion that this “mass of facts” had never been 
properly utilised as an indication of the way in which 
species had come into existence. Having no lellow traveller 
to whom he could confide those conclusions, be was almost 
driven to put his thoughts and ideas on paper — weighing 
each argument wilii studious care and oiieu eyed cousidera- 
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tiou as to its bi-ui-iiig on llio whole tbeoiy. As the “ result 
seemed to l«; of some iniiK)rtiHice,” it was sent, as already 
mentioned, to the AtuKih nnd llaynzinr of ^ofurul Uialory 
iis one of the lending scientific journals in Kiighind, 

In the light of future events it is not snrprising that 
Huxley (many years later), in relerring to this “ powerful 
essay,” adds ; “ On tvading it atresh 1 have been aRtonished 
to r(!Co]le<^t how small was the izupressioii it made,” 

As this earliest contribution by Wallace to the doctrine 
ot Evolution' is of peculiar liistorical value, and has not 
lM*eii BO fully recognised as it undoubtedly deserves, aud 
is now almost iuatcessible, it will be useful to indicate in 
his own words the clear line ot argument put forth by 
him two years before his second essay with which many 
leaders are more familiar. He begins; 

Every naturalist who has directed his attention to the 
subject of the geogiuphical distribution of animals and 
plants must have been interested in the singular facts 
which it presents. Many of these facts are quite different 
from what would have been anticipated, aud have hitherto 
been considered as highly curious but quite inexplicable. 
None of the explanations attempted from tlie time of Liu- 
iifEws are now eonsidei'ed at all satisfactory ; noue of them 
have given a cause sufficient to account for the facts 
known at tlie time, or comprehensive enough to include 
all the new facts which have since been and are daily 
being mJdeil. Of late years, however, a great light has 
been thrown upon the subject by geological investigations, 
which hare shown Hint the prt'seut stato ot the earth, and 
Hie orgniiisius now inhabiting it, arc but the last stage of 
a long and iiiiintcrrupted scries of changes which it has 
undergone, and consequently, that to endeavour to explain 
and account for its present condition without any refer- 
ence to those Hiaug(*.s (as has frciiuently been done) must 

> " On Ihr which has regulated the Introduction of Species."— An/i. 
and Mmj of Natural Hulory, 2nd Series, 1855, x\i 184. 
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leiiil lo vfi'y imperfect tmd erroneous eoucluBious. . . . 
The following propositions in Organic Geography and 
Geology gh-e the main lacts on which the hypothesis [see 
p. 5)0] is roiinde)!. 

GuoQHAray 

(1) Large groups, such us clusacs ami orders, are 
gcneraJly spread orer the whole earth, while smaller ones, 
such as fatnilies and genera, are frciiueiitly confined to 
one portion, often to a very limited district. 

(2) In widely distributed families the genera are often 
limited in range ; in widely distributed genera, well-marked 
groups of species are peculiar to each geograpliical dis- 
trict. 

(3) When a group is coufined to one district and is rich 
in species, it is almost invariably the case that the most 
closely allied species are found in the same locality or in 
closely adjoining localities, and that therefore the natural 
sequence of the species by tiflluity is also geograpbical. 

(4) In countries of a similar climate, but separated by 
a wide sea or lofty mountains, the families, genera and 
species of the one are often represented by closely allied 
families, genera and si)ecies peculiar to the other. 

Gbology 

(5) The distribution of the organic world in time is very 
similar to its present distribution in space. 

(6) Most of the la.rger and some of the smaller groups 
extend through several gtmlogical periods. 

(7) In each period, however, there are peculiar groups, 
found nowhere else, and extending through one or several 
formations. 

(S) Hpecies of one genus, or genera of one family, orenr 
rhig ill Ihe same geological time are move closely allied ihan 
those sejiavated in time. 

(9) As generally in geograpliy no species or genus occurs 
in two very distant localities without being also found in 
intermediate places, so in geology the life of a species or 
genus has not been interrupted. In olber words, no group 
or species has come into existence twice. 
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(10) The following law may be deduced from these tacts : 
Every species has conic into existence coincident hath in time 
and space with a pre cxistiny closely allied species. 

This law agm*s witli, explains and illustralcs nil the 
facts connected with the following branches of the sub- 
ject: 1st, the system of imtnral ulEnitics; 2nd, the dis- 
tribution of auimuls and plants in space; drd, the snme 
iu time, including all the pheuomeua of representative 
groups, uud those which I’rof. Forbes supposed to inaui- 
feat polarity; 4th, the plienoiueua of rudimentary organa. 

will briefly endeavour to show its bearing upon each 
of these. 

If [this] law bo true, it follows that the natural series 
of afliuities will also n'preseut the order in which the 
several species came into existence, each one having had 
lor its immediate antetype a clearly allied species exist- 
ing at the time of its origin. ... If two or more species 
have been iude|>eudcntly formed on the plan of a common 
antety|)C, then the series of affinities will be compound, 
and can only be represented by a forked or many-branched 
line. . . . Sometimes the series of affinities can be well re- 
presented for a space by a direct progression from species 
to species or from group to gi'onp, but it is generally found 
impossible so to continue. There constantly occur two or 
more modifications of an organ or modifications of two 
distinct organs, leading us on to two distinct series of 
species, which at length differ so much from each other 
as to form distinct genera or families. These are the 
jmrallci series or representative groups of naturalists, and 
they often occur in different countries, or are found fossil 
in dillcieiit formations. . . . We thus see Low difficult it 
is lo determine in every case whether a given relation is 
an analogy or an affinity, for it is evident that as we go 
back along the parallel or divergent aeries, towards tlio 
common antetyi«*. the analogy which existed between the 
two groups la'comes an affinity. . . . Again, if we consider 
that we have only the fragments of this vast system, the 
stems and main branebes being represented by extinct 
species of which we have no knowledge, while a vast mass 
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o{ limbs and buuglia and minute twigs and scattered leaves 
is wUat wc bare to place in order, and determine tUe true 
position each originally occupied with regard to the others, 
the whole difficulty ot the true Natural System of classifi- 
cation becomes apparent to us. 

We shall thus find ourselves obliged to reject all those 
systems of classification which arrange sx^ecies or groups 
in circles, as well as those which fi.\ a definite number for 
the division of each group. . . . We have . . . never been 
able to find a case in which the circle has been closed by 
a direct affinity. In most cases a palpable analogy has 
been substituted, in others the afiOuity is very obscure or 
altogether doubtful. . . . 

If we uow consider the geographical distribution of 
animals and idants upon -the earth, we shall find all the 
facts beautifully in accordance with, and readily explained 
by, the present hypothesis. A country having species, 
genera, and whole inmilics peculiar to it will be the 
necessary result of its having heeu isolated for a long 
period, siilIlcLent for many series of species to have been 
created on the type of jire existing ones, which, as well as 
matiy of the earlier formed sjumies, have become extinct, 
and uiiule the groups appear isolated. . . . 

Such phenomena as are exhibited by the Galapagos 
Islands, which contiiiu little groups of plants and animals 
peculiar to themselves, bnt most nearly allied to those of 
South America, have not hitherto received any, even a 
conjectural explanation. The Galapagos arc a volcanic 
group of high antiquity and have probably never been 
more closely connected with the continent than they are 
at present. 

He then proceeds at some length to explain how the 
Galapagos must have been at first “ peopled ... by the 
action of winds and currents,” and that the modified 
prototypes remaining are the “ new species ” which have 
been “ created in each on the plan of the pre-existing 
ones.” This is followed by a graphic sketch of the general 
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effect of volciuiic nutl other action as affectiug tiie dis- 
tribution of s[]0i.ies, and the exact form iu wliicli they are 
found, even iishes giving “ evidence of a similar kind : each 
great river [having] its peculiar genera, and iu more exten- 
sive genera its groups of closely allied species.” 

After stating a number of practical examples iie con- 
tinnes : 

The question forces itself upon every thinking iiiind — 
Why are these tilings so ? They could not be us they are, 
had no law regulated their creation and dispersion. The 
law here enunciated not merely c.xplains, but necessitates 
the facts ve see to e\ist, ^vhile the vast and long continued 
geological changes of the earth readily account for the e.x- 
ceptious and apparent discrepancies that here and there 
occur. The wi-iter’s object in putting forward his views 
iu the present imperfect manner is to submit, them to the 
tests of other minds, and to be made are of all the facts 
supposed to be inconsistent with them. As his hypothesis 
is one which claims acceptance solely as explaining and 
connecting tacts which exist in nature, he expects facts 
alone to be brought forward to disprove it, not a prioit 
arguments against its probability. 

He then refers to some of the geological ‘‘principles” 
expounded by Sir Charles Lyell on the “extinction of 
species,” and follows this up by saying ; 

To discover liow the extinct species have from time to 
time been replated by new ones down to tlie very latest 
geological jieriotl, is the most diilicult, and at the same 
time the most inleiesUug, problem In the natural hisLoiy 
of the earth. Tlio present inquiry, which seeks to elimi- 
nate from known facts a law which has determined, to a 
certain degree, what species could and did appear at a 
given epoch, may, it is hoped, be considered as one step 
iu the right direction towards a complete solution of it, 
. . . Admitted fads seem to show ... a general, hut not 
a detailed progression. ... It is, however, by no means 
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tUflicnlt to hIiow that a real progression in the scale of 
organisation is perfectly consistent with all the appear 
auces, anil even with api)»rcnt retrogression shoold such 
occur. 

Using once more the analogy of a branching tree to 
illustrate the natural arrangement of species and their 
successive creation, he clearly show.s how “ apparent re- 
trogression may be in reality a progress, though an inter- 
rupted one ; as “ when some monarch of the forest loses 
a limb, it may be replaced by a feeble and sickly substi- 
tute.” As an instance he mentions the Mollusca, which 
at an early period had reached a high state of develop- 
ment of forms and species, while in each succeeding age 
modified species and genera replaced (he former ones 
which had become extinct, and “ as we approach the 
present era but few and small representatives of the 
group reinain, while the (lasteropods and nivnlves have 
acquired an immense preponderance.” In the long series of 
changes the earth had undergone, the process of peopling 
it with organic beings bud been continually going on, 
and whenever any of the higher groups bad become nearly 
or quite e.vtinct, the lower forms which better resisted the 
modified physical conditions served as the autetype on which 
to found new races. In this manner atone, it was believed, 
could the representative groups of successive periods, and 
the risings and fallings in the scale of organisations, be in 
every case c-xplained. 

Again, alluding to a recent ^rticle by Prof. Forbes, he 
points out certain inaccuracies and how they may be proved 
to be 80 ; and continues : 

We ha^e no reason for believing that the number of 
species on the earth nt any former period was much less 
than at present; at all events the aquatic portion, with 
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wUicli tke geologists have most acquaintance, was probably 
often as great or greater. Kow we know that there have 
been many complete changes of species, new seta of organ- 
isms have many times been introduced in place of old ones 
which liave become extinct, so that the total amount which 
have e.visted on the earth from the earliest geological period 
must have borne about the same proportion to those now 
living as the whole human race who have lived and died 
upon the earth to the population at the present time. . . . 
Kecords of vast geological periods aro entirely buried beneath 
the ocean . . . beyond our reach. Alost of the gaps in the 
geological series may thus be lillcd up, and vast numbers 
of unknown and unimaginable animals which might help to 
elucidate the aOinitiee of the numerous isolated groups which 
arc a perpetual puzsle to the zoologist may be buried there, 
till future revolutions may raise them in turn above tin; 
water, to afford materials for the study of whatever race of 
intelligent beings may then have succeeded us. These con- 
siderations must leoil ns to the conclusion that our know- 
ledge of the whole series of the former inhabitants of the 
earth is necessarily most imperfect and fragmentary — os 
much us our knowledge of the present organic world would 
be, were we forced to make our collections and observations 
only in spots equally limited in area and in number with 
those actually laid open for the collection of fossils. . . . 
The liypolhesis of I'rof. Forbes is essentially one that 
assumes to a great extent the completeness of our know- 
ledge of the whole series of organic beings which have 
existed ou earth. . . . The hypothesis put forward in this 
paper depends in no degree upon the completeness of our 
knowledge of the former condition of the organic world, 
but takes what facts we have as fragments of a vast 
whole, and deduces from them something of the nature 
and proportion of that whole which we can never know 
in detail. . . . 

Another important series of facts, quite in accordance 
with, and even necessary deductions from, the law now 
developed, are those of rudimentary organs. That these 
really do exist, and in most cases have no special function 
iOO 
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in the animal economy, is admitted by the first aulhoritit s 
iu comparative anatomy. The minute limbs bidden beneatii 
the ekiu in many of tbc snake-like lizards, tlie anal hooKs 
of the boa constrictor, the complete series of jointed tinge; 
bones in the paddle of the manatee and the whale, are a few 
of the most familiar instances. In botany a similar class 
of facts has been long recognitsed. Abortive stamens, rudi 
mentary fioral envelope and undeveloped carpels are of the 
most frequent occurrence. To every thoughtful naturalif t 
the question must arise, What are these for ? >Vhat ha^<‘ 
they to do with the great laws of creation ? Do they not 
teach us something of the system of nature ? If each 
species has been created independently, and without any 
necessary relation with pre-existing species, what do these 
rudiments, these apparent imijerfections, mean ? There 
must be a cause for them; they must be the necessary 
result of some great natural law. Now, if . . . the great 
law which has regulated the peopling of the earth with 
animal and vegetable life is, that every change shall be 
gradual ; that no new creature shall be formed widely 
different from anything before existing; that in this, a- 
in cverj’thing else in nature, there shall be gradation and 
harmony — (hen these rudimentary organs are necessary and 
ate an essential part of the system of nature. Ere the higher 
vertebrates were formed, f<ir instance, many steps were re 
quiyed, and many organs had to undergo modifications from 
the rudimental condition in which only they had as yet 
existed. . . . Many more of these modifications should we 
behold, and more complete scries of them, liad wc a view 
of all the forms which have ceased to live. The great gaps 
that exist . . . would be softened down by intermediafe, 
groups, and the whole, organic world would be seen to be 
an unbroken and barmoniou.s system. 

The article, in which wo can sec a great generallsalion 
struggling to be born, ends thus : 

It has now been shown, thongh most briefly and im 
perfectly, how the law that “ every species has come into 
iOl 
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eiistcuce coiucident both in time aud space with a pre- 
exisLing: closely allied Bper.les,” connects together and rcu 
ders intelligible a vast nninber of independent and hitherto 
unexplained facts. The natural system of arrangement of 
organic beings, their geographical distribution, their geo- 
logical sequence, the phenomena of representative nnd 
substituted groups iu all tbeir modifications, and the most 
singular peculiarities of anatomical structure, are all ex- 
plained and illustrated by it, in perfect accordance with 
the vast mass of facts which the researches of modern 
naturalists have brought together, aud, it is believed, not 
materially opposed to any of them. It also claims a 
superiority over previous hypotheses, on the ground that it 
not merely explains but n«‘cs.sitatP8 what exists. Granted 
the law, flud many of the most important facts 1n nature 
could not have been otherwise, but are almost as necessary 
deductions from it as are the elliptic orbils of the planets 
from the law of gravitation. 

Some time after the oppcarance of this article, Wal- 
lace was informed by his friend and agent, Mr. Stevens, 
that several naturalists had expressed regret that he was 
“ theorising,” when what ” was wanted was to collect 
moiv facts.” Apart from this the only recognition which 
reached him in liis remote, solitude was a remark in an 
approving letter from Darwin (sec p. 12J)). 

As Wallace wrote nothing furthe^ of importance until 
the second essay which more fully disclosed his view of 
the origin of species, we will now briefly trace the growth 
of the theory of Natural Selection up to 1858, as it came 
to Darwin. 

It is well known that during Darwin's voyage in the 
licaglc lie was deeply imjircssed by discovering extinct 
armadillo-like fossil forms in South America, the home of 
armadilloe.s, and by observing the relationship of the plants 
aud animals of each Wand iu the Galapagos group to those 
iO? 
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of tlic other ifilanils imd of Booth America, the nearest con 
tiueiit. These facts suggested evolution, mid without evolu 
tion appeared to he laeaiiiugless. 

Evolution niid its motive cause were the problems 
which “ haunted ” him for the next twenty years. The 
first step towards a possible solution was the “opening of 
a notebook for facts in relation to the origin of species ” 
in 1837, two years before the inihlicatioii of his Journal, 
From the very commencement of Iiis literary and scientilic 
work, a rule rigidly adhered to was that of interspersing 
his main lino of thought and research by reading hooks 
touching on widely diverging subjects; and it was thus, 
no doubt, that during October, 1838, he read “ for nmiise- 
ment’’ Malthus’s “Essay on Population’’; not, as ho 
himself afQrms, with any definite idea ns to its intimate 
bearing on the subject so near his heart. Hut the. imme- 
diate result was that the idea of Nntiirul Selection at once 
arose in his mind, and, in his own words, he “ had a theory 
by which to work.’’ 

Ill May and Jiiuo, 1842. during a visit to Maer and 
Shrewsbury, be wrote his first “peneil sketch of Hpecies 
theory,’’ but not until two years later (184.1) did he ven- 
turo^lo enlarge this to one of 230 folio pages, “a wonder- 
fully complete presentation of the arguments familiar to 
iiB ill the ‘ Origin.’ ”* 

Already, in addition to the muss of faels collected, Darwin 
was busy wi).h some of the experiments which he described in 
a letter to Sir Joseph Hooker (in ISIjS) as affording the latter 
a “ good right to sneer, for they are so absurd, even in my 
opinion, lhat I dare not tell you.” While a sentence in 
anotlu'r letter (dated 1S4S1) throws a sidelight on all this 
preparatory work; “Tn your letter j-on wonder what 
‘ornamental poullry’ has to do with barnacles; but do 
> " Llle of Charles Ddrvm" (oiir-vol Edit), p. 171. 
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not flatter yourself tliat I sLall not yet live to fiiiisb tlic 
barnaeles, and tlicn make a fool of myself on the subject 
of species, under which head ornamental poultry are very 
interesting.” 

Somewlioro about Ihis time (1842 44), Darwin, referring 
to the idea of Natural SeJwtiou which arose in his mind after 
reading Maltbns on ” Population ” four years earlier, con- 
tiuucs : ‘‘ But at that time I overlooked one problem of 
great importance ... the tendency in organic beings de- 
scended from the same stock to diverge in character as 
they become modified . . . and 1 can rememhor the very 
spot in the road, whilst iu my carriage, when to my joy 
the solution oc’cnrred to me. . . . The solution, as I believe, 
is that the modifled offspring of all dominant and increas- 
ing forms tend to become adapted to many and liigiily 
diversified places in the economr- of nature.”' 

So convinced was he of the truth of his ideas as ex- 
pressed in the 1844 MS., that immediately after its com- 
pletion lie wrote the memorable letter to Mrs. Darwin 
telling her what he would wish done regarding its imbU- 
catioii in the event of his death. 

It was probably about two years iaier (1840) that be 
first confided his completed work — up to that date — to 
Sir iTosepU Hooker, and later to Sir Charles Lyell; re- 
fraining, however, except in geiierni oonvei'satiou with 
other wientista. from informing anyone of the progress he 
was making towards a positive solnlion of the j)roh[em. 
Uia attitude of mind and raunner at this period is happily 
illustrated by Huxley, who. spenkiug of his early acquaint- 
anee witli Darwin, says : “ I remomher in the course of my 
first interview with Purwiii expiewiug my belief in the 
sharpness of the line of demarcation between natural groups 
and in the absence of tr.nnsitioual forms, with all the con 
‘ '• Life of Charles Darwiii." (on*-vol. Edit 1, p. 40. 
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lidance of youtli aud imperfect kuowledge. I Tras not 
aware, at tliat time, that he had then been many years 
brooding over the Species question ; and the humorous 
smile, which neeompanied his gentle answer, that such was 
not altogether his view, lung haunted and puzzled me.’’ 
Little did ('harles Dai'ftin dream that, only three .>(!ars 
after this first MS. was written (in 1844), a youthful 
naturalist — known only as a surveyor at Neath — was de 
liheratoly pondering over the same issue, and writing to 
his only scientific friend on tlie suhjeot. As, however, the 
different methods of thought hy whirl) they arijvcd at the 
same conclusion is so aptly related hy tVallace liimsolf, we 
will leave it for hi)ii to tell the story in its appointed place. ‘ 
In 1856, the I’ouv following the apiiearnuco of Wallace’s 
essay in the A«iiaN and Muy<izin-c of Niihiral ilintori/, both 
Hooker and Lyell urged Danviu to publish tlie result of l)is 
long and patient n'-searoh. Hut he was still reluctant to 
do HO, not having as yet satisfied hinisi.'lf with regard to 
certain conclusions which, he felt, must he stonily maiu- 
tnined in face of the enorinmis amotiul of erilieism which 
would arise immediately his theory Wiis launched ou the 
scientific world. And thus the event was postponed until 
the memorable year 1858. 

Up to the year IKIG no correspondence had })ns6ed lictwecn 
Wallace and Darwin, so far, at least, as Ihc former cmild 
remember, for he says, iu a letter dated Frith FTill, Gndnl 
ming, December 3, 1887 (written to Mr. A. Newton) : “ T 
had hardly heard of Darwin Iiefore going to the East, 
except 118 connected with (lie voyage of the Beanie. ... I 
saw him once for a few mimiles in tlie British Museum 
before I sailed. Through Stevens, my agent, I heard that 
he wanted curious varieties ^yhicb he was eludyiug. I 
think I wrote about some varieties of ducks 1 had sent, 
> See post, p. na. 
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and lie must have wrUteu once to me ... But at that 
lime 1 had uot the remotest notion that he had already 
urrhed at a definite theory — stUl less that it was the 
same na occurred to me, suddenly, in Teruate in 185S.” 
It is clear, therefore, that the essay written at Barawak 
formed tlie first real link with Darwin, although not fully 
recognised at the time. In May, 1857, Daruin wrote to 
WaOace ; “ I am much obliged for your letter . . . and 
even still more by yotir paper in the Annals, a year or 
more ago, 1 c.an plainly see that avo have thought much 
alike and to a certain e.vtcnt have come to similar con- 
clusions. ... I agree to almost every word of your paper; 
nnd 1 du.rc say that, you will agree with me that it is 
very ture to find oneself agreeing pretty closely with 
any theoretical paper.” 13c concludes: “You haie my 
A'ory sincere and cordial good wislies for success of all 
kinds, luid inny all youv Uieories Bueceeil, e\ccpt that on 
Oceanic Islauds, on which subject T will do battle to the 
death.” 

Till! three years from 1S5S to 1858 were for Wallace 
crowded with hard work, and perilous voyage,s by sea 
and hardships by land. January, 1858, found him at 
Amboyna, where, in all prohubility, he found a pile of 
long delayed correspondence awaiting him, and among this 
a letter from Bates referring to the article wliich had 
appeared in print Septemher, 1855. In reply he says ; 
“ To persons who haie not thought much on the subject 
I fear my paper on the ‘ Succession of Species ’ will not 
appear so clear as it does to you. That paper is, of course, 
merely the anuoimcemeut of the theory, not its dcA'clopment. 
1 hau: prepared the plan and written portions of a uork 
embracing the whole subject, and have erideavoiu-ed to prove 
in detail what 1 have as yet only indicated. ... I have been 
much gratified by a letter fs-om Darwin, in which he says 
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tLat he agrees with ‘almost e^ery word ’ of my paper. lie 
is now preparing hie great work on ‘ Species and Varieties,’ 
{or which he has lieen i)reparing materials lor twenty years. 
He may save me (he trouble of writing more on my h3'po- 
thesis, hy piwing that there is no difference in nature 
between the origin of species and of varieties; or lie may 
give me trouble by arriving at anotlicr conclusion ; but, 
at all events, his facts will be given for me to work upon. 
Your collections and my own will furnish most valuable 
material to illustrate and prove the universal application 
of the hypothesis. The connection between the succession 
of affinities and the geographical distribution of a group, 
worked out species by species, lias never yet lieen shown 
as we shall be able to show it.” 

“ This letter proves,” writes Wallace,' “ that at this 
time I had not the least idea of the nature of Darwin's 
proposed work nor of the definite conclusions he bad 
arrived at, nor bad I myself any expectations of a com- 
plete solution of the great problem to which my paper was 
merely the prelude. Yet less than two mouths later that 
solution flashed upon me, and to a large extent marker! out 
a different line of work from that which I had up to this 
time anticipated. ... In other parts of this letter I refer 
to the work 1 hoped to do myself in describing, catar 
loguhig, and working out the distribution of my ius(>cts I 
had in fa<rt been bitten by the passion for species and their 
description, and if neither Darwin nor myself had hit upon 
‘Natural Selection,’ I might have spent the best years of 
iny life in Ibis comparatively profitless work. But the 
new ideas swept all this away.” 

This letter was finished aJter his arrival at Ternnte, 
and a few weeks later he was prostrated by a sharp attack 
of intermittent lever which obliged him lo take a prolonged 

• •' My Ufc." I 350. 
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rest each clay, owing to the exhausting hot and cold fits 
which rapidly succeeded one another. 

The little bungalow at Ternate had now oorae to be re- 
garded as “ home,” for it was hero that he stored all his 
treasured collections, besides making it the goal of all his 
wanderings in the Ai-chipelago. One cau utideretand, there 
fore, that, in .spite of the forcr, there was a sense of satis- 
faction in (lie feeling that he was surrounded with the 
tropluce of his arduous labours as a naturalist, and this 
passion for species and their descriptions being no ever- 
present speculation In his mind, his very surroundings 
would unconsciously conduce towards the line of thought 
which brought to memory the argument of “ positive 
checks” set forth by Malthus in his ‘‘Principles of Popu- 
lation ■’ (read twelve years earlier) as applied to savage 
and civilised races. ‘‘It then,” he says, “occurred to me 
that these causes or their equivalents are continually act- 
ing in the case of animals also; aud as animals usually 
breed much more rapidly than does mauKiiul, the destruc- 
tion every year from these causes must be enormous in 
order to keep down the numbers of each sjiecies, since they 
evidently do not increase regularly from year to year, as 
otherwise the world would have been densely crowdijd with 
those that breed most, quickly. . . . Then it suddenly flashed 
upon me that this self-ucling priKiess would necessarily im 
prove the race, because in every geu(U’a.tion the inferior would 
inevitably be killed off and the superior would remain — that 
is, the fittest would survive. Then at once T seemed to see 
the whole cfEcct of this, that when changes of hind and sea, 
or of climate, or of food-supply, or of enemies occurred — 
and we know that such changes have always been taking 
jilace— and considering the amount of iiulividual variation 
that my experience us n collector liad show'u me to exist, 
then it follou'ed that all the changes necessary for the 
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adaptation of the species to the changing conditions would 
he brought about ; and as groat changes in the environment 
are always slow, there would be ample lime for the change 
to he effected by the. survival of the best tttted in every 
geueratiou. In this way every part of an aniiuars organ- 
ism could be modided as retjuired, and in the very process 
of this modidcatiou the unmodified would die out, and 
thus the definite characters and the clear isolation of each 
new species would be explained. The more I thought over 
U the more I became convinced that 1 had at length found 
the long sought-for law of nature that solved the problem 
of the origin of species. For the next liour I thought 
over the deficiencies in the theories of Lamarck and of the 
author of the ‘ Vestiges,’ and I saw that my new theory 
supplemented these views and obviated every important 
difficulty. I waited anxiously for the termination of my 
lit (of fever) so that I might at once make notes for a 
paper on the subject. The same evening I did this pretty 
fully, and on (he two succeeding evenings wrote it out 
carefully in order to send it to Darwin by the next post, 
which would leave in a day or two.”* 

The story of the arrival of this letter at Down, and of 
the ^’ift passage of e\ents between the date on which Dar- 
win received it and the reading of the “joint communica- 
tions” before the Linuean Society, has been often told, 
But few, perhaps, have enjoyed the privilege of reading 
tlic account of this memorable proceeding as related by 
Sir Joseph Hooker at the celebration of the cv'cnt held by 
the Linuean Society in 190S. 

As, therefore, the eorrespoudence (pp. Vil J20) between 
Wallace and Darwin during a long scries o! years conveys 
many expressions of their mutual appreciation of each 
other’s work in connection with the origin of species, it 
• •• My Ufc," L 361-3. 
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will Uivoiil a possible repetition oi these if we take a tong 
leap forward aud give the notable siteeches made by Wallace, 
Sir Joseph Hooker, Sir 15. Itay Laukostcr, and others at this 
historical ceremony, which have not been published except in 
the I’rovcedings of the Bodcly, now out of print. 

The gathering was held on July 1, 1908, at the Iiisti 
tute of Oivil ISugineors, Great George Street, to celebrale 
the liftietli uiinlversary of the joint commiinicatiou made 
by Charles Darwin and Alfred Knssd Wallace to the 
Linnean Society, “ On the Tendency of Species to form 
Varieties; and on the I’erpetnatlon of Varieties and 
Species by Natural Means of Selection.” The large 
gathering included the President, Dr. Diikiuiield II. Scott, 
distinguished reprcBeutatives of many scientific Societies 
and Universities, the Danish and Swedish Ministers, and 
a representative from the German Embassy. Most of 
the members of Dr. Wallace’s and Mr. Darwin’s family 
were also present.* The President opened with some ex- 
planatory observations, and then invited Walla«‘.e. to come 
forward in order to receive the first Darw'iu Wallace Sledal. 
In i)resentiug it he said : 

Dr. Alfred Bnsscl Wallace, — We rejoice that we are so 
happy as to have with us to day the survivor of the two 
great naturalists whose crowning work we are here to 
commemorate, 

Your brilliant work in natural history and geography, 
and os one of the founders of the theory of Pvoliitioii by 
Natural Selection, is universally honoured and has oflen 
received public rocoguilion, ns in the awards of the Duj'wiu 
and Royal Medals of the Royal Sodety, and of our Medal 
ill 1892. 

Today, in oskitig yon to accept the first Darwin- 
Wallace ftfcdnl, we arc offering you of your own, foi* i( is 
' II NMll he rcmcmbereil that Darnlii Oied m April, 1882, !weiity-six yaars 
pic'Mously. 
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you, equally with your great colleague, who created the 
occasion wc celebrate. 

There is nothing iu the history of science more delight- 
ful or more noble than the story of the relations between 
yourself and Mr. Darwin, as told in the correspondence 
now so fully published — the story of a generous rivalry 
in which each discoverer strives to exalt the claims of the 
other. We know that Mr. Darwin wrote (April 6th, 
1859) : “ You cannot tell how much I admire your spirit 
in the manner in which you have taken all that was done 
about publishing our papers. I Lad actually written a 
letter to you stating that I would not publish anything 
before you had published,” Then came the letters of 
Hooker and Lyell, leading to the publication of the joint 
papers which they communicated. 

You, on your side, always gave the credit to him, and 
underestimated your own position as the co diecovoj’er. I 
need only refer to your culling your great exposition of 
the joint theory " Darwinism,” as the typical example of 
your generous emphasising of the claims of your illustrious 
fellow-worker. 

It was a remarkable and momentous coincidence that 
both you and he should have independently arrived at the 
idea of Natural Selection after rcadiiig Malthus’s book, and 
a most happy inspiration that you should have selected Mr. 
Darwin as the naturalist to whom to communicate your 
discoi4‘ry. That theory, iu spite of <;hunges iu the 
scientific fashion of the moment, yon have always uuflinch 
ingly maintained, and still uphold as unshaken by all 
attacks. 

Like Mr. Darwin, you, if I may say so, are above all 
a naturalist, a student and lover of living animals and 
plants, as shown in later years by your enthufeiasni and 
succes.s in gardcuiug. It is to such men, those who have 
learul, the ways of Nature;, us Nature really is iu the 
open, to whom your doctrine of Natural Selection specially 
appeals, and therein lies its great imd lasting strength. 

Finally, you must allow me to allude to the generous 
interest you have always shown, and continue to show, 
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in the careers of younger men who are endeavouring to 
follow in your steps. 

I ask you, Dr. Wallace, to accept this Medal, struck in 
your honour and in that of the great work inaugurated 
tifty years ago by Mr. Darwin and yourself. 

Wallace began his reply by thanking the Council of the 
Society for tlie honour they liad done him, and then pro- 
ceeded : 

Since the death ot Darwin, in 1SS2, I have found myself 
in the somewhat unusual position of receiving credit and 
praise from popular writers under a complete misapprehen- 
sion of what my share in Darwin's work really amounted 
to. It has been slated (not uufrequcully) in the daily and 
weekly pi-ess, that Darwin and myself discovered •* Natural 
Selection ” simultaneously, while a more daring few Lave 
declared that I was the first to discover it, and I gave 
. '.j way to Darwin 1 

In order to avoid further errors of this kind (which this 
Celebration may possibly encourage), I think it will he well 
to give the actual tacts as simply and clearly as possible. 

The one fact that connects me with Darwin, and which, 
I am happy to say. Las never been doubted, is that the idea 
of what is now termed “ natural selection ” or “ survival 
of the fittest,” together with its far-reaching consequences, 
occurred to us independcntli/, and was first jointly announced 
before this Society fifty years ago. 

But, what is often forgotten by the Press and the public 
is, that tlie idea occurred to Darwin in 1 83S, nearly twenty 
years earlier than to myself (in Fe.brnary, 1S58) ; and that 
during the whole of that twenty years he had been labori- 
ously collecting evidence from the vast mass of literature 
of biology, of horticulture, and of agriculture; as well as 
himself carrying out ingenious experiments and original 
observations, the extent of which is indicated by the 
range of subjects discussed in his “ Origin of Species,” 
and esp<'cial1y in that wonderful storehouse of knowledge, 
his “ Animals and Plants under Domestication,” almost 
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the whole materials for which work had liceu collected, 
and to a large extent systematised, during that twenty 
years. 

So far back as 1814-, at a time when 1 had hardly thought 
of any serious study of nature, Darwin li.id written an out- 
line of his views, which he communicated to his friends Sir 
Charles Lyell and Di'. {now Sir Joseph) Hooker. Tlie former 
strongly urged him to publish an abstract of his theory as 
soon as possible, lest some other person niigiit precede him; 
but he always rel'uwid till he had got together the whole of 
the luateriula tor his intended great work. Thou, at last, 
Lyell’s prediction was Inlfilled, and, without any apparent 
warning, my letter, with the enclosed essay, came upon him, 
like a thuuderboll from a cloudless sky ! This forced him 
to what he considered a premature publicity, and his two 
friends undertook to have our two [lapevs read before this 
Society. 

Uow diilerent from tliis long study and preparation — 
this philosophical caution — this determination not to mu.ke 
known his fruitful conception till be could back it up liy 
overwhelming proofs— -was my own conduct. 

The idea came to me as it bad conic to Darwin, in a 
sudden flash of iiiKiglit; it was thought out in a few hours 
—was written down with such a sketch of its various 
applications and developments us occurred to me at the 
moment — then copied on thin letter paper ami sent off to 
Darwin — all within one week. 7 was then (as often sinee) 
tlic “young mail in a hurry”: /ic, the painstaking and 
patient student seeking ever the full (lemonstralion of the 
truth that he had discovered, rather Uian to achieve ini- 
inecliaie persoual fame. 

Such being the actual facts of the case, I should liavc had 
no cause for complaint if the respeclive slmres of Darwin and 
myselC in regard to the dueidatioii of Nature's meiliod of 
organic development had been lieneeforth estimattd a.s being, 
roughly, proportional to the lime we had each bestowed upon 
it when it was thus lirst given to the world — that is to say, 
as twenty years is to one week. For, he had already made it 
Ms own. If the persuasion oI his friends had prevailed with 
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Lim, and ha had piiblislied liis tliGory after ton years’ — fiftueii 
years’ — or even eigideen years’ clabonitiou of it — I should 
have had no part in it whatever, and he ivonld have been at 
oiiia; roeuguised us the solo and iiudlKimlcd dis<^ovoror and 
patient investigator ol' this great law of “ Natural Solec- 
Lion ” in all Hs far-reaohiiig cousequencos. 

It was really a singiilai' piece of good luck that gave to 
me any slum; ivimtcver in tJie discovery, lluriiig the lirst 
liulC of the nineteenth century (and even earlier) many great 
biological thiiikera and workers had been pondering over the 
problem and had even saggesled ingenious but inadequate 
solutions. Some of these men were among the greatest in- 
tellects of oiir time, yet, till Darwin, all had failed; and it 
was only Darwin’s extreme desire to perfect his work that 
allowed me to come in, us a very bad second, in the truly 
Olympian race in which all philosophical biologists, from 
Bulloii and Erasmus Darwin to Kichard Owen and Robert 
CItamhers, were more or- less actively engaged. 

And this brings me to the very interesting question : 
Iv'hy did so many of the greatest intellects fail, while 
Darwin and myself hit upon the solution of this problem 
— a solution wiiicli this Celebration proves to have been 
(and still to be) a satisfying one to a large number of 
those best able to form a judgment on its merits ? As I 
have found what seems to me a good and precise answer 
to this question, and one which is of some psychological 
interest, I will, with your permission, briefly state what 
It is. 

On u careful consideration, we find a curious series of 
correspoiuleuces, both in mind and in environment, which 
led Darwin and myself, alone among oiir contemporaries, 
to reach idenUcally the surae theory. 

I'Mrst (and most important, as 1 believe), in early life 
both Darwin and myself became ardent beetle-liimters. 
Now there is certainly no group of organisms that so im- 
presses the collector by the almost iiillnlte number of its 
siipcilic forms, tlie endless modiflcatinns of structure, 
shajM', eolonr, and surfaco-inarldngs that distinguish them 
from each other, and tlieir ininimcrablc adaptations to 
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dirersc! cnviroiim{>iils. These intevcjsting features are ex- 
Libiled uliuost as sti-lkiiigty iu teuiperate ii>s iu tropical 
regions, our oven compamtivel 3 ‘ limited islaud fauna pos- 
sessing more tiian 3,000 species of this one order of insects. 

Again, Ijotli Darwin and uij'self liad what he terms 
“ the mere passion for eollecCiug,” not that of studying 
the mimitim of sti'ucture, either internal or external. I 
should describe it rather as an intense interest in the 
variety of living things — the variety that catches the eye 
of the observer even iimong those which are very much 
alike, but which are soon I'oujid to differ iu several distinct 
characters. 

Now it is this superficial and almost child-like interest 
in the outward forms of living tilings which, though often 
despistid as unsc.ic.ntiftc, happened to be the only one which 
would lead us towards a solution of the problem of species. 
For Nature herself distinguishes her species hy Just such 
characters — often exclusively so, always iu some degree — 
very small changes in outline, or iu the proportions of 
appendages — as give a (|uite distinct and roeoguisablo facies 
to each, often aided by slight peculiarities iu motion or 
habit; while iu a larger number of cases differences of sur- 
face-texture, of colour, or in the details of the same general 
scheme of colour-pattern or of shading, give uu numislak- 
ablo individuality to closely allied species. 

It is the constant search for and detection of these often 
unexpectxjd differences between very similar creatures that 
gives such an intellectual charm and fascination to the mere 
collection of these insects; and when, as in the case of Dar- 
win aud myself, the collectors were of a specnlaUve turn of 
mind, they were constantly led to think upon the “ why ” 
and the “ how ” of all tliis wonderful variety in nature — 
this overwhelming and, at first sight, purposeless wealth 
of specific forms among the very humblest forms of life. 

The.n, a little later (and with both of us almost acci- 
dentally) we iK'came travellers, collectors, and observers, 
iu some of the richest and most interesting jiorliona of the 
earth; and we thus had forced upon our attenfiou all the 
strange plienomcua of local and geographical distribution, 
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with the iiiimcrous i)i'oblems to \\hich they give rise. 
Theuccloi'ward our interest in the great mystery of fioie , 
species came into existence was iuteusilied, and — again to ■ 
use Darwin’s expression — “ haunted ” as. 

Finally, both Darwin and myseif, at the critical period 
when our minds were freshly stored with a considerable 
body of personal observation and reflection bearing upon 
the problem to be solved, bad our attention directed to ; 
the system of positive checks as expounded by Malthiis in 
his ‘‘ Principles of Population.” The effect of that was 
analogous to that of friction upon the specially prepared ' 
match, producing that flash of insight which led us immo- ^ 
diately to the simple but universal law of the “survival ' 
ot the llltesl,” as the long sought effective (muse of the ' 
continuous modifleation and adaptations of living things. 

It is an unimportant detail Ibat Darwin read this book 
two years after his return from his voyage, while I read it 
lefoie 1 went abroad, and it was a sudden recollection of 
its teachings that caused the solution to flash upon me. I 
attach much importance, how’cver, to the large amount of 
solitude we both enjoyed during our travels, which, at the ‘ 
most impressionable period ot our lives, gave us ample time 
for reflection on the pbcuomena we were daily observing. 

Tliis view, of the combination of certain mental faculties j. ! 
and external cuuditious that led Darwin and myself to an •; , 
identical conception, also serves to explain why none of our 
precursors or contemporaries hit upon what is really so very 
simple a solution of the great problem. Such evolutionists ’ 
as Kobert Chambers Herbert Spencer, and Huxley, though 
of great inlellect, wide knowledge, and immense power ot “■ 1 
work, hml none of them the special turn of mind that m.Tlces ' 
the collector and the species man; while they all — as well * 
as the equally great thinker on similar lines, Sir Charles 
I.yell — l)ecame in early life immerswl in different lines of 
research which engaged their chief attention. 

Neither did the actual precursors of Darwin in lite 
statement of the principle — Wells, Matthew's and Prichard 
—possess any adequate knowledge of the class of facts 
above referred to, or sufficient antecedent interest in the 
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problem itself, wliicli wei’e bolli needed ia order to per- 
ceive tile application ol the principle to the mode of 
development of the taried forma of lite. 

And now, to recur to mj own position, I may be allowed 
to make a final remark. I ba-vo lonji since come to see that 
no one deserves either praise or blame tor the ideas that come 
to him, but only for the actions leaultiiig therefrom. Ideas 
and beliefs arc certainly not tolnnlary acts. They come to 
us — we bardl}' know hotc or ichetice, and once they have got 
possession of us we cannot reject or change them at will. It 
is for the common good that the promulgation of ideas should 
be free — uniufluenced either by lu'aise or blame, reward or 
punisUment. 

But the actions uhich result from oiir ideas may properly 
be so treated, because it is only by patient thought and 
work that new ideas, if good and true, become adopted and 
utilised; while if uutme, or if not adequately presented to 
the world, they are rejected or forgotten. 

I therefore accept the crowning honour you have con- 
ferred on me to day, not for the happy chance through 
which I became an independent originator of the doctrine 
of “ survival of the fittest,” but as a too liberal recog 
nition by you of the moderate amount of time and work I 
have given to explain and elucidate the theory, to point 
out some novel applications of it, and (I hope I may add) 
for my attempts to extend those applications, even in direc- 
tions wliich somewhat diverged from tho<«e accepted by my 
honoured friend and teacher Charles Darwin. 

Sir Joseph Hooker was now called upon by the Presi- 
dent to receive the Dnrwin-Wallaco Medal. In acknowledg- 
ing tlie honour that hml been paid him, he said : 

No thesis or subject was vouchsafed to me by the 
Council, hut, having gratefully accepted the honour, I 
was hound to find one for myself. It soon dawned upon 
me that the object sought by my selection might have 
been that, considering the intimate terms upon Avhich 
Mr. Darwin c.xtcuded lo me Ids friendship, I could from 
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my memory coalribiitc to the kaowledge of some im- 
portant CTcuts in his rareer. It having been intimated to 
me that this was in a measure true, I have selected as such 
an event one germaoe to this Celebration and also engraven 
on my raemorj-, namely, tlie considerations whirb determined 
Mr. Darwin to assent to tlie course which Bir Charles Lyell 
and myself bad biiggesled to him. that of presenting to the 
Society, in one oommiiuieatioD, his own and Mr. Wallace’s 
theories on the effect of variation and the struggle for exist- 
ence on the evolution of species. 

Yon have all read Francis Darwin’s fascinating work as 
editor of his father’s “Life and Letters.” where yon will 
llud (Vol. IT., p. 116) a letter addivssed, on the 18th of 
June, IS.'iS, to Sir Charles Lyell by Mr. Darwin, nlio .states 
that he had on that day received a commniiicalion from 
Mr. Wallae.e written from the Celebes Islands requesting 
that it might he sent to him (Bir Charles). 

In a covering letter Mr. Darwin pointed out that the 
enclosure contained a sketch of a theory of Natural Selec- 
tion as depending on the struggle fur e.xistence so Identical 
with one he himself entertained and fnlli' described in MS. 
in 1842 that he never saw a more striking coincidence : iiad 
Mr. Wallace seen his sketch he could not Lave made a better 
short abstract, even his terms standing “ as heads of chap- 
ters.” He goes on to say that he would at ouce write to Mr. 
Wallace offering to send his MS. to any journal ; and con- 
cludes : “ So my originality is smashed, though my book [the 
forthcoming ‘ Origin of Si>pcieH ’], If it will h-avo any value 
will not be deteriorated, as all know the labour consists in 
the apj)lic.ation of the theory.” 

After writing to Sir Charles lyell, Mr, Darwin informed 
me of Mr. Wallace’s letter and its enclosure, in a similar 
strain, only more o.xpUcitly annomicing his resolve to 
ahaiidou all claim to priority for his own sketch. I could 
not hut protest against such a course, no doubt reminding 
him that I had read it and that Sir Charles knew Its con- 
tents some years before the arrival of Mr. Wallace's letter; 
and that our withholding our knowledge of its priority would 
be unjustifiable. I further suggested the simultaneous pub- 
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llcation of the two, and offered — should he agree to such a 
comiu’oiuisi^ — to write to Mr. VV’allace tully informing him 
of the motives of the course .adopted. 

In answer Mr. Darwin thanked me warmly for my offer 
to explain all to Mr. Wallace, and in a later letter he in- 
formed roe that lie was disposed to look favonrably on niy 
suggested compromise, hut that heloro umkiug uj) his iiiiinl 
he desired a second opinion as to whether he eoiild honour 
ably claim priority, and that he proposed applying to Wir 
Charles Lyell lor this. 1 need not say that tills was a I'elief 
to me, knowing us I did what Sir Charles's answer uiusl be. 

In Vol. II., pp. 117 IS, of the “ Lile and Letteis,’’ Mr. 
Darwin’s applieatiou to Sir Cliarles Lyell is given, dated 
JuD(? 2Cth, with a postscript dated June 27th. In it, he 
leqnests that the answer shall be sent to me to bo tor- 
warded to himself. I liavo no recollettioii of reading the 
answer, which is not to be found either in Diu-win’s or 
my own correspondence; it was no doubt satisfactory. 

Further action was now left in the hands of Sir Charles 
and myself, we all agreeing that, w'hatevcr action was taken, 
the result should be offered for publication to the Linnenii 
Society. 

On JuJie 2!Hh Mr. Daru'in wrote to me in acnio (listress, 
being himself very ill, and scaidet fever raging in the family, 
to whicli one infant sou had succumbed on the previous day, 
and a daughter was ill with diphtheria. He ac.knowhnlged the 
receipt of the letter from me, adding, “ I cannot think now 
of the subject, but soon will ; you shall hear as soon ns I ean 
think ” ; mid on the night of (lie same d.iy he writes again, 
telling me finit lie is quite prostrated and (an do nolhiiig lint 
send rcrl.ain papers for which I liad asked as essential for 
conipleiiiig the prefatory stalement to the coniiuuiiication to 
the Idunean Society of Hfr, AVallace’s essay. . . . 

The coranmnications were read, ns was the cuRl.oin in 
those days, by the Heeretary lo the Society. Mr. Darwin 
hiiuself, ciwiiig lo his illness and distress, could not be 
present, Sir Charles Lyell and myself said a few words 
to emphasise the importance of the subject, but, as re- 
corded in the “Life and Letters” (Vnl. II., p. 126), 
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uitUougL iutpuse iiitorost wa» cxcitod, no discusssiou took 
place : “ the subject was too mm*l, too ominous, for the 
old school to enter the lists before armouring.” . . . 

It must also l>e noticed that tor tiic detailed history given 
above there is no documentary evidence beyond wliat Francis 
Darwin has produced in the “ Life and Letters.” There are 
no letters from Lyell relating to it, not even answers to Mr. 
Danvin’s of the ISlh, 2.'>th, and 20th of June ; and Kir Leonard 
Lyell has at my request very kindly but vainly searched his 
uncle’s correspondence for any relating to this subject beyond 
the two above mentioned. There are none of my letters to 
either Lyell or Darwin, nor other evidence of their having 
existed beyond the latter’s acknowledgment of the receipt of 
some of them; and, most surprising of all, Mr. Wallace’s 
letter and its enclosure bave disappeared. Such is my re- 
colle.ction of this day, the tiftietli anniversary of which we. 
are noAv celebrating, and of the fortnight that immediately 
preceded it. 

It remains for me to ask your forgiveness for intruding 
upon your time and attention with the half-century-old real 
or fancied memories of a nonagenarian as contributions to 
the history of the most notable event in the annals of Biology 
that had followed the appearance in 1735 of the “ Systema 
JTaturtc ” of Linnmus. 

Following Sir J. Hooker, the President, referring to Prof. 
Uaeckel, who was unable to be present, said that he was “ the 
great apostle of tlic Darwin- Wallace theory in Germany 
. . . his enthusiastic and gallant advocacy [having] cliicdy 
contributed (o its success in that country. ... A miiu 
of world-wide nqmtation, the leader on (he Conliueut of 
the ‘ Old Guard ’ of evolutionary biologists, Prof, nueckel 
was one whom the Liiuieaii Society delighted to honour.” 
Two more Gorman scientists w’ere lionouied with the Medal, 
namely Prof. August Weismanu (who was also absent), and 
I'rof. Kdmird Strasborger, the latter paying a special tribute 
to Wallace in saying : “ W'hen I was young the iuvestiga- 
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tious mid the tlioiiglit of Aifi'ed Russel Wallace brought mo 
a groat stimuhis. Through his ‘ Malay Ai-chiiielogo ‘ a new 
world of scicnUric laiowledgc was imfoldod before me. 
On tliis occiiaion J feel it my duty (o proclaim it with 
gratitude.” The Medal was (hen prosciited to Sir FriinciB 
OaJton, who delivorod a notable speech iu responding. 
The liiRt ou this ocension to receive the Medal was Sir 
E. Kiiy Luukestev, who, in replying to the President’s 
gi’aceful speedi, referred to the happy relationships u’hich 
had existed between the contemporary men of science of 
his own time, but with special reference to Darwin and 
IVallaco he said ; 

Never was there a more beautiful example of modesty, 
of unselfish admiration for another’s work, of loyal deter- 
mination that the other should receive the full merit of 
his independent labours and thoughts, than was shown by 
Charles Darwin ou that occasion. . . . 

Subsequently, throughout all their arduous work and 
varied publications upon the great doctrine which they on 
that day unfolded to humanity . . . the same complete 
absence of rivalry characterised these high-minded English- 
men, even wdien iu some outcomes of their doctrine they 
were not in perfect agreement. ... I think I am able to 
say that great as was the interest excited by the new’ 
doctrine in the scientific world, and wild and angry as 
was the opposition to it in some quarters, few, if any, who 
took part iu lie scenes attending the birth and earlier re- 
ception of Darwin’s “Origin of Species” hail a prevision 
of the enormous and all-important inlltieneo which that 
doctrine was destined to exercise upon every line of 
liiimau thoitglit. ... It is in its application to the 
prolilems of hinuaii society that there still remains an 
enormous field of work and discovery for the Darwin- 
IVallace doctrine. 

In the special branch of study which Wallace himself 
set going — the inquiry into the local variations, races, find 
species of insects as evidence of descent with modification, 
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aud of the luechauism by which tiiat motliflca.tion is brought 
about — there is still great work in progress, still an abun- 
dniit field to he reaped. . . . Beveral able observers and ex- 
perimenters have set tlieinselves the task of improving, if 
possible, the theoretical structure raised hy Darwin and 
tValliice, . . . lint I venture to express tiie opinion that 
they have none of Ihcm resulted in any serious tnodifica- 
tiou of the great doctrine suhmilted to the Linncan Society 
on July let, 1858, hy Charles Darwin and Alfred Russel 
Wallace. Kot only do the main lines of the theory of 
Darwin and Waliace remain unchanged, Init the more it 
is eliailenged by new suggestions and new hypotheses the 
more brilliimtly do the novelty, the importance, and the 
permanent value of the v'ork by those great men, to-day 
coramemoraled by us, shine forth as the one great epoch- 
making effort of human thought on this subject. 

Sir Francis Daiuvin and Sir William Thiselton Dyer 
spoke on behalf of Schools which had sent representatives 
to the meeting; Prof. IjtJnnberg and Sir Archibald Geikie 
on behalf of the Academies and Societies; while Lord 
AvcI)UI 7 delivei'ed the coucludiiig address. 

Any summary of this period in the lives of Darwin and 
Wallace would be incomplete without some distinct refer- 
ence to one other name, namely, that of Ilerbert Spencer, 
whom I have linked with them in the Introduction. 

While we owe to D.arwin and Wallace a definite theory 
of organic development, it must be remembered that. Spencer 
included this in the general scheme of KvoluLion which grew 
as slowly but surely in his mind — and as independently as 
did that of the origin of species in the minds of Darwin 
and Wallace. Hnxley recalls : “ Within the ranks of 
biologists, at that time, I met with nobody except Dr. 
Graut, of University College, who had a w'ord to say for 
Evolution — and his advocacy was not calculated to advance 
the cause. Outside these ranks, the only person known to 
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iDc whose knowledge and eapacilj compelled respect, and 
who was, at the same time, a thorough-going evolutionist, 
was Mr. IlerbcrL Riwnccr. . . . Jlunj and prolonged were 
the battles we fought on this topic. ... I took my stand 
upon two grounds : first, that up to that time the evidence 
in favour of transmutation was wholly insufficient; and, 
secondly, that no suggestions resi)OC.ting the causes of the 
tiansmutations assumed . . . were in any way adequate 
to explain the phenomena. Looking back at the state of 
knowledge at that time, I really do not see that any other 
conclusion was justifiable.”' 

And Prof. Eaphael Meldola, in a lecture on Evolution 
wherein he compares the impression left by each of these 
gi'cat founders of that school upon the current of modern 
thought, says ; “ Through all . . . his [Spencer’s] writings 
the underlying idea of development can be traced with in- 
creasing depth and breadth, expanding in ISoO in his ‘ Social 
Statics ’ to a foreshadowing of the general doctrine of Evolu- 
tion. In 1852 his ^iews on organic evolution had become 
so definite that he gave public expression to them in that 'n’ell- 
known and powerful essay on ‘ The Development Hypo- 
thesis.’ ... In the ‘ Principles of Psychology,’ the first 
edition of w'hich was published in 1S>5, the evolutionary 
principle was dominant. By 1858 — the year of the an- 
nouncement of Natural Sohwtiou by Darwin and Wallace 
— ho had conceived the great general scheme and ha<l 
sketched out the first draft of the prnepecfns of the Syn 
thetic Philosophy, the final and amended syllabus [being] 
issued ip I860. The work of Darwin and Spencer from 
that period, although moving along iudepeudeut lines, 
was directed towards the same cud, notwithstanding the 
diversity of materials which they made use of and tlie 
differences in their methods of attack ; that cud was 
> ■' Lite and Lttler* of Charies Danon,” II. 188. 
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tlip pstublislimcut of Kvnhitioii as a yrcal natural lu'inciple 
or law.'” 

In lliifl coniK’cUon it in especially intoreKthin to note how 
near Spencer hail come to (he conception o£ Natural Selec 
tioii wilhont grasping its fnll sLgiulicanoe. In nu article 
on a ‘‘Theory of rojmlation ” (pubiishcd in the U’cafmtn- 
stnr Jtcvim for April, 1852) he wrote ; ‘‘ Anri here, indeed, 
without further illustration, it Mill be seen that premature 
death, under all its forms and from all its causes, cannot 
fail to M’oi'k in the same direction. For as those prema 
turely carried off uuist, in the, average of ca“cs, be those in 
whom the power of self preservation is (he least, it un- 
avoidably folloM's that those left behind to continue the 
race must be those in whom the power of self proseri’a- 
tion is the greatest — must be the select of their generation. 
So that whether the dangers of existence be of the Icind 
produced by excess of fertility, or of any other kind, it is 
clear that by the ceaseless excrcibc of the faculties needed 
to contend with Ibem, and by the death of all men who 
fail to contend ndth them successfully, there is ensured a 
constant progress tou’ards a higher degree of skill, intelli- 
gence, self-regulation — a better co-ordinance of actions — a 
more complete life.” 

Up to the period of tb<’ publication of the “ Origin of 
Spook's ” and the first coucoptioii of the scheme of the 
Synthetic Philosophy there had been no communication 
hetwox'n Dnrwin and Spencer beyond the presonfnlion by 
Spencer of a copy of his Essnys to Darwin in .1858, n-hich 
•was duly acknowledged. But by the time ihc ‘‘Origin 
of Species” had been before the public for eight years, 
the Darwinian principle of selection had become an in- 
tegral part of the Spencerian mechanism of organic evo- 

* •' TliB Herbert Spencer Lecture," dcllicreil nt the Museuiii, December 6, 
19tU, (Qarendon Ureis, Oxtord.) 
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laUou, liidoed the term “ survival nf the IHtest,” a.pproved 
by both l)an\in and Wallace as au altcniative for “ uatiiral 
selection,” was, ae is well known, iulrodiiml by Spencer. 

Wallace’s relations with Spencer, though somewhat con 
Irovereial at times, were nevorlheloss cordial and syni 
pathetic. In ‘‘My Life” he tells ol his lirst visit, and 
the inipvessiou left upon his mind by their conversation 
It occurred somewhere about 18(ii2 3, shortly after he and 
Ca.tes had read, and been greatly impressed by, Spencer’s 
‘‘First Principles.” “Our thoughts,” he says, ‘‘were 
full of the great unsolved problem of the origin of life — 
a problem which Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species’ left in as 
much obeenrity as ever — and we looked to Spencer as the 
one man living who could give us some clue to it. His 
wonderful exposition of the fundamental law's and condi- 
tions, actions amd interactions of the mateiial universe 
seemed to penetrate so deeply into that ‘ nature of things ’ 
after which the early philosophers searched in vain . . . 
that we hoped he would throw some light on that great 
problem of problems. . . . lie was very pleasant, spoke 
appreciatively of what we had both done for the practical 
exposition of evolution, and hoped we would continue 
to work at the subject. But when wo touched upon the 
great prolilejn, and wlietlier he had arrived at even one of 
the first steps towards its solution, our hopes were dashed 
at once. That, he said, w'as loo fundamental a problem to 
even think of solving at present. We did not yet know 
enoiigli of matter in its essential constitution nor of the 
vaidous forces of uatiire; and all he cotild say was that 
everything pointed to its having been a development out of 
malti^r — a phase of that contiiiiums process of evolution by 
which the whole universe had been brought to its present 
condition. And so we had to wait and work contentedly 
at minor problems. And now, after forty years, though 
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Spencer and T>arwiu and Welsmami Lave lliroTcn floods of 
light on the phenomena ot life, its essential nature and its 
origin remain as great a mystery as ever. Whatever light 
we do possess is Ironi a source wliidi Spencer and Darwin 
neglected or ignored.'” 

In his presidential address to the Entomological Society 
in 1872 Wallace made some special allusion to Spencer’s 
theory of the origin of instincts, and on receiving a copy 
of the address Spencer wrote : “ It is gratifying to me to 
find that your extended knowledge does not lead you to 
sce.pticism respecting the speculation ot mine which you 
quote, bat rather enables you to cite further facts in jnstl- 
flcation of if. Possibly your exposition will lead home of 
those, in whose lines of investigation the question lies, to 
give deliberate attention to it.” A fiirtlier proof of his 
confidence was shown by asking Wallace (in 187i) to look 
over the proofs of the first 8i.\ chapters of ills ‘‘ Principles 
of Sociology ” in order that he might have tlic benefit ot 
his criticisms alike as naturalist, anthropologist, and 
traveller. 

This brief reference to the illustrious group of men to 
whom we owe the roundations ot this new epocli of evolii 
tionary thought — and not the foundations only, but also 
the patient building up of the structure upon which each 
one continued to {lerfnrm his allotted task— and the pre 
fatory notes and the footnotes attached to the letters will 
serve to elucidate the historical correspondence between 
Darwin and Wallace which follows. 

> '• My Lifo.- u 23-4 
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II.— The Complete Extant Correspondence 
between Wallace and Darwin 
[1S57— SiJ 

“ I hope It lb ■ eatisraction to you to reflect— and very few things In my life 
have been moic satislactory to me — that we have never felt any jealnuay 
towards each other, though in some senses nvals. I bebeve 1 can say this of 
myseil with truth, and 1 am absolutely sure that It is true of you." — Darwin 
to Wallace. 

"To have thus inspired and retained this friendly feeling, natnithstendmg 
OUT many diflerencea of opinion, I feel to be one of the greatest honours of my 
life " — WALtACB to Darwin. 

" I tliiiiic the way he (Wallace| carries on controversy It perfectly beautiful, 
and in future histories of Kience the Wallace Darwin episode will form one of 
the tew bright points among rival clounants Erasmus Darwin to lus niece, 
Henrietta Darwin, 1871. 

T ill’] lirat t'igUt letters from Darwiu to Wallace were 
found uiuoDget Uie latter’s papers, carefully 2J*‘®^fved 
lu ail eurelope ou the outside of wliicb lie tiad wrillen 
the words reproduced on the next page. Neither WaUace’s 
part of this corrcbpondcncc, uor the original MS. of Ins 
essay “ Ou the Tendency ot Varieties to Depart Indeliuitely 
from tlie Original Type,” which he sent to Darwin from 
Teruatc, has been discovered. But these eight letters from 
Danvin explain themsolres and reveal the inner story of the 
Independeut discoreiy of the theory of Natural Selectiou. 

With respect to the letters which follow the first eight, 
both sides ot the correspoudeuce, with few exceptions, have 
been lirought together. Some of the letters hare already 
appeared in “ The Life and Letters of Charles Darwiu ” 
and “More Letters,” others in “My Life,” by A. K. 
Wallace, whilst many have not before been published. 

Some of these letters, in themselves, liave little more than 
ephemeial interest, and parts of other letters could have been 
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The Wallace-Darwin Correspondence 

elimiuatpd, from tlio point of view of lighteDing this volume 
and of economising the reader’s attention. But I decided, 
with the ftillest approval of the Wallace and Darwin families, 
that the letters of these illustrious correspondents should Ive 
here presented as a whole, without mutilation. 

Many of the notes of explanation to the Wallace letters 
have been gathered from his own wrilings, and are mainly 
in liis own words, ami in such cases the reader has the advan 
tagp of pernsing let tei-s noiiotate*! by their author, while mo«t 
of the notes to the Darwin letters are by Sir F. Darwin. 

LUTTEK I 

C. D.tRWiN TO A. R. Walmch 

Down, Bronlty, Kent. May I, 1857. 
My dear Sir, — I am much obliged for j-our letter of 
Oct. 10th from Celebes, received a few days ago : in a 
laborious undertaking, sympathy is a valuable and real 
encouragement. By Jour letter, and even still more by 
your paper in the .4nnafs_,’ a year or more ago, I can 
plainly see tliat we have thought much alike and to a 
certain extent have come to similar conclusions. In regard 
to the paper in the I agree to the truth of almost 

every word of your paper; and I daresay that you will agree 
with me that it is very rare to find oneself agreeing pretty 
closely with any theoretical paper ; for it is lamentable how 
each man draws his own different conclusions from the very 
same fact. This summer will make the twentieth year (!1 
since. I opened my first note book on tbe question how 
and in wliat way do species and varieties differ from each 
other. I am now preparing my work for publication, but 
I find the subjwt so very large, that though I have written 
■ " On the I.3W vluch htis regulated the Inlrailuetlnn of Nett Species ” — 
Ann. and Mag. of fiat. Hist., 1S55. The hiw is thus stated by Wallace : 
•• Every species has come into existence coincident both in lane and space vdlh 
a pre-exlsling closcly-alUcd species.” 
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mauy chapters, I do not suppose I shall go to press for 
two years. 

I have never heard how long you intend staying in the 
Malay Archipelago; I wish I might profit by the publica- 
tion of your Travels there bclore my work appears, for no 
doubt you will reap a large harvest of facts. 

1 have acted already in ticcorduuce w’ith j’our advice of 
keeping domestic varieties, aud those appearing in a state 
of nature, distinct; but I have sometimes doubted of the 
wisdom of this, and therefore I am glad to be backed by 
your opinion. 1 must confess, however, 1 rather doubt the 
truth of the now very prevalent doctrine of all our domestic 
animals having descended from several wild stocks ; though 
I do not doubt that it is so in some cases. I think there is 
rather better evidence on the sterility of hybrid animals than 
you seem to admit : and in regard to plants, the collection 
of carefully recorded facts by Kblreuter and Gaertner (and 
llerbert) is enormous. I most entirely agree with you on 
the little effect of “climatic conditions” which one sees 
referred to ad nauseam in all books : I suppose some very 
little effect must be attributed to such influences, but I 
fully believe that they are very slight. It is i-eally im- 
possible to explain my views in the compass of a letter as 
to causes and means of variation in a state of nature; but 
I have slowly adopted a distinct and tangible idear— w’hether 
true or false others must judge; for the flrmest conviction 
of the truth of a doctrine by its author seems, alas, not to 
be tlie slightest giiaranlee of truth. 

I have boon rather disappointed at my results in the 
poultry line ; but if you should, after receiving this, stumble 
on any curious domestic breed, I should be very glad to have 
it; but I can plainly see that the result will not be at all 
worth the trouble which I have taken. The ease is different 
with the domestic pigeons; from its study 1 have learned 
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much. The Rajah lias sent me some of his pigeons and 
towls mid voti’ skins Irom the. interior of Borneo and from 
Singapore. Gan yon tell me positively that black jaguars 
or leopards are believed generally or always to pair with 
black ? I do not think colour of offspring good evidence. 
Is the case of parrots fed on fat of fish turning colour men- 
tioned in your Travels ? I I’emeuiber a case ot parrots with 
(I think) poison from some toad put into Uolloiv whence 
primaries had been removed. 

One of the subjects on which I have been experimenting, 
and which cost me much trouble, is the means of distri- 
bution of all organic beings found on m'eiinic islands; 
and any facts on this subject would be luost gratefully 
received. 

Land-mollusos are a great pi’rplexity to me. This is a 
very dull letter, but 1 am a good deal out of health, and 
am writing this, not from my home, us dated, but from a 
water-cure establishment. 

With most sincere good wishes for your success in every 
way, I remain, my dear Sir, yours sincerely, 

Co. Darwin. 



L^RU 11 

C. Darwin xo A. K. Wallacb 

Down, BromUy, Kmt. Dwmber 22, 1867. 

My dear Sir, — I thank you for your letter of Sept. 
27th. I am extremely glad to hear that you are attending 
to distribution in accordance with theoretical ideas. I am 
a firm believer that without speculation there is no good 
and original observation. Few travellers have attended to 
such points as you are now at work on ; and indeed the 
whole subject of distribution of animals is dreadfully be- 
hind that ot plants. You say that you ha^-e been somewhat 
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biirprisfid at no notice having been taken of yonr paper in the 
Annals. I cannot say that I am ; for so very few naturalists 
care for anything beyond the mere description of species. 
But you must not suppose that your paper has not been 
attended to : two very good men, Sir C. Lyell, and Mr. 
E. Blyth ut Calcutta, specially called my attention to It. 
Though agreeing with you on your conclusions in the 
paper, I believe I go much further than you; hut it is too 
long a subject to enter on my speculative notions. I have 
not yet seen your paper on distribution of animats in the 
Am Islands : I shall read it with the utmost interest; for 
1 think that the most interesting quarter of the whole globe 
in respect to distribution; and I have lotig been very im- 
perfectly trying to collect data from the Malay Archipelago. 
I shall be quite prepared to subscribe to your doctrine of 
subsidence : indeed from the quite independent evidence of 
the coral reefs I coloured my original map in my Coral 
volumes colours [sic] of the Aru Islands as one of subsidence, 
but got frightened and left it uncoloured. But I can see 
that you are inclined to go much further than I am in 
regard to the former connection of oceanic islands with 
continents. Ever since poor B. li’crbes propounded this 
doctrine, it has been eagerly followed; and Hooker elabor- 
ately discusses the former connection of all the Antarctic 
islands and New Zealand and South America. About a 
year ago I discussed the subject much with Lyell and 
Hooker (for I shall liave to treat of it) and wrote out my 
arguments in opposition; hut you will be glad to bear that 
neither Lyell nor Hooker thought much of my arguuieiils; 
nevertheless, for once in my life I dare withstand the almost 
preternatural sagacity of Lyell. You ask about land-shells 
on islands far distant from continents : Madeira has a few 
identical with those of Europe, and here the evidence is 
really good, as some of them are sub-fossil. In the Pacific 
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islands tlierc are cases of identity, which I cannot at 
present persuade myself to account for l>y introduction 
through man's agency; aithoiigh Dr. Aug. Gould has con- 
clusively shown that many land-shells lia\e thus been dis- 
tributed over the Pacifle by man’s agency. These cases of 
introduction are most plaguing. Have you not found it so 
in the Malay Archipelago? It has seemed to me, in the 
lists of mammals of Timor and other islands, that several 
in all probability have been naturalised. 

Siuce writing before, I have experimented a little on 
some laiid-molluscs, and have found sea-water not quite so 
deadly as I anticipated. You ask whether I shall discuss 
Man : 1 think I shall avoid the whole subject, as so sur- 
rounded with prejudices, though 1 fully admit that it is 
the highest and most interesting problem for the naturalist. 
My work, on which I have now been at work more or less 
for tw’cnty years, w'ill not fix or settle anything; but I hope 
it will aid by giving a large collection of facts with one 
definite eud. I get on very slowly, partly from ill-health, 
partly from being a very slow worker. I have got about 
half written; hut I do not suppose I shall publish under 
a couple of years. I have now been three whole months on 
one chapter on hybridism! 

I am astonished to see tliat you expect to remain out 
three or four years inoj'e ; uOiat a wonderful deal you n’iH 
have seen ; and what nn interesting area., llie grand Malay 
Archipelago and the richest parts of South America ! I 
iufiuitely admire and honour your zeal and courage in the 
good cause of natural science ; and you have my very sincere 
and cordial good wishes for success of all kinds ; and may all 
your tlieories succeed, except that oa oceanic islands, on 
which subject I will do battle to the death.— Pray believe 
me, my dear Sir, yours very sincerely, C. Dauwin. 
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Lpiteb III 

C. D\RWW TO A. E. Walucb 

Down, Bromky, Kent. January 25, 1869. 

My dear Sir, — 1 whs extremely much pleased at receiving 
three days ago your letter to me and that to Dr. Hooker. 
Permit me to say how heartily 1 admire the spirit in which 
they are written. Though I had absolutely nothing what- 
ever to do in leading Lyell and Hooker to what they thought 
a fair course of action, yet I naturally could not but feel 
anxious to bear what your impression would be. I owe 
indirectly much to you and them; for I almost think that 
Lyell would have proved right and I should never have 
completed my larger work, for I La\’e found my abstract' 
Lard enough with my poor health; but now, thank God, I 
am in my last chapter but one. My abstract will make a 
small volume of 400 or 500 pages. Whenever published, i 
will of course send yon a copy, and then yon will see 
what I mean about tUe part which I believe sclectiou 
has played with domestic productions. It is a very dif- 
fei’ent part, as you suppose, from that played by “ natural 
sclectiou.” 

I sent off, by same address as this uoU', a copy of 
tbe Journal of the Linueait Society, and subsequently 1 
have sent some half dozen copies of the Paper. I have 
many other copies at your disposal ; and I sent two 
to your friend Dr. Davies (?), author of works on men's 
skulls. 

I am glad to hear that you have boeu attending to 
birds’ nests ; I have done so, though almost exclusively 
under one point of view, viz. to show that instincts 
vary, so that selection could work on and improve them. 

> ” The Oiigiu oI Species.” 
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Few other inbuncts, bO to speak, cau be, preserved in ,• 
museum. 

Manj thanks for jour offer to look after horses' stripes, 
if there ore any donkeys’, pray add them. 

I am delighted to hear that you have collected bees’ 
combs; when iie.vt in Loudon I will inquire of F. Smith 
and Mr. Sounders- This is an especial hobby of mine, and 
I tbijik I can throw light on the subject. If you cau col 
Ipct duplicates at no very great expense, I should be glad 
of specimens for myself, with some bees of each kind 
Young growing and irregular combs, and those which 
have not liud piipm, are most valuable for meaBureuieuts 
and e.\aminatiou ; their edges bhould be well protocled 
agaitibt aI>rasion. 

Evciyojie whom J have seen bos thought j-our paper \cry 
well written and interesting. It puts my extracts (written 
in JS39, no»v just twenty years ago!), which I must say in 
apology were never for an instant intended for publication, 
in the shade. 

You ask about Lycli’s frame of mind. I think be is some 
what staggered, but docs not give in, and siwaks with horror 
often to me of nhut a thing it would be and what a job it 
would bo for the ue.xt edition of the Principles it he were 
“ perverted.” But he is most candid and honest, and I 
think will end by being perverted. Dr. Hooker h;i.s become 
almost as heterodox us you or I — and I look at Hooker as 
fit/ far the most capable judge in Europe. 

Most cordially do 1 wish you health and entire success 
in all your pursuits; and Ood knows, if admirable zeal and 
energy deserve success, most amply do you deserve it. I 
look at my own career as nearly run out ; if 1 can publish 
my abstract, and perhaps my gi'eater work on the same 
subject, I shall look at my course as done. — Believe me, 
my dear Sir, yours very sincerely, C. Darwin. 
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LETrrsa IV 

C. Dabwin to a. E. V'allacb 

Down, Bioinley, Keni. Aptil C 1859 

SI,v dear Mr. Wallace, — I tliia moruiog received your 
pleasant and friendly note of Nov. 30th. The first part of 
my MS.‘ is in Murray’s hands, to see it he likes to publish 
it. There is no Preface, but a short Introduction, which 
must be read by everyone who reads my book. The second 
partigrnph in the Introduction’ 1 have had copied I’crliaftm 
from my foul copy, and you will, I hope, think that I have 
fairly noticed your pajicrs in the Liniiean I'ransactioiis.' You 
must remember that I am now publishing only an Abstract, 
and I give no refei-euccs. I shall of course allude to your 
paper on Distribution ;* and I have added that T know from 
correspondence that your explanation of your law is the same 
as that which I offer. Yon are right, that 1 came to the con- 
clusion that Selection was the principle of change from study 
of domesticated productions; and then reading Malthus I 
saw at once how to apply this principle. Geographical dis- 
tribution and geographical rolatious of extinct to recent 
iuhabitanls of South America first led me to the subject. 
Especially the case of the Galapagos Islands. 

I hope to go to press in early part of next mouth. It will 
be a small volume of about uOO pages or so. I will, of course, 
send 3 'ou a copy. 

I forget whether I told you that Ilooker. who is onr 
■ ■' Tlie Oiigin of Species ' 

> First Edit , 1859, pp 1, 2. 

’ '■ On the Tendency ol Species to form Varieties and on the Perpelaation 
of Varieties and Species by Njtoral Means of Selection " By C Darwin and 
A R Wallace. Communicated by Sir C Lyeli and J D. Hooker. Journ. 
I.mn See. 1859. Mi 45. Read July 1st, 1858. 

♦ " On the Law which has regulated Iho Introduction of New Species ” 
Ann and iUosr 0/ Nat Hof . IS55, kvi 181 
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best British botanist, and perhaps the best in the -world, is 
a full convert, and is now going immediately to publish hi> 
confession of faith ; and I expect daily to see the proof sheets. 
Hnxley is changed and believes in mutation of species 
whether a convert to ns, I do not quite know. We shall 
live to see all the younger men converts. My neighbour and 
excellent naturalist, J. Lubbock, is an enthusiastic convert 
I see by Natural History notices that you are doing great 
work in the Archipelago; and most lieartily do I sympathise 
with you. For God’s sake take care of your health. There 
have been few such noble labourers in the cause of natural 
science as you are. Farewell, with every good wish.— Yonr^ 
sincerely, C. Dakwin. 

P.S. — You cannot tell how I admire your spirit, in the 
manner in which you have taken all that was done about 
publishing our papers. I had actually written a letter to 
yon, stating that I would not publish anything before you 
had published. I had not sent that letter to the post when 
I received one fi’om Lycll and Hooker, urging me to scml 
some MS. to them, and allow them to act as they thought 
fair and honourably to both of us. I did so. 

Letter V 

C. Darwin to A. E. Wallace 

Down, Bromky, Kent. August 9, 1.S59. 

My clear Mr. Wallace, — I received your letter and memoir' 
on the 7th, and will forward it to morrow to the Linneat 
Society. But you will be aware that there is uo meeting 
till beginning of November. Your paper secra-J to me acZnur 
al)lc in matter, style and reasoning; and I thank you for 

> This seems In refer to Wallace’s paper on " Tlie Zoological Geography 
ol Uic Malay Archipelago," Joiirn. Limi Soc., 1800. 
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allowing me to read it. Had I read it some months ago T 
should have profited by it for my forthcoming volume. But 
my two chapters on this subject are in type ; and though not 
yet corrected, I am so weaned out and weak in health that 
I am fully resolved not to add one w'ord, and merely improve 
style. So you will see that my views are nearly the same with 
yours, and you may rely on it that not one word shall he 
altered owing to my having read your ideas. Are you aware 
that Mr. W. Earl published several years ago the view of 
distribution of animals in the Malay Archipelago in rela- 
tion to the depth of the sea between the islands ? I was 
much struck with this, and have been in habit of noting all 
facts on distribution in the Archipelago and elsewhere in 
this velalion. I have been led to conclude that ihere has 
been a good deal of uaturalisation in the difierent Malay 
islands, and which I have thought to certain extent would 
account for anomalies. Timor has been my greatest puzzle. 
What do you say f.o the peculiar h'elis there ? I wish that 
you had visited Timor : it has been asserted that a fossil 
mastodon or elephant's tooth (I forget which) had been 
found there, which would be a grand lad. 1 was aware that 
Celebes was very peculiar; but the relation to Afiuca is quite 
new to me ami marvellous, uud almost passes belief. It is us 
anomalous ns the relation of plants in South West Australia 
to the Cape of Good Hope. 

I differ whoUy from yon on colonisation of oceanic islands, 
but you will have etcryone else on your side. I quite agree 
with respect to all islsuds not situated far in ocean. I quite 
agree on little occasional internavigatiou between lands when 
once pretty well stocked with inhabitants, but think this does 
not apply to rising and ill-stocked islands. 

Are you aware that anntiaUy birds are blown to Madeira, 
to Azores (and to Bermuda from America). I wish I had 
given fuller abstract of my reasons for not believing in 
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Forbes’s great continental extensions; but it is too late, for 
I will aiter uotliing. I am worn out, and must Lave rest. 

Owen, I do not doubt, will bitterly oppose us; but I 
regard that very little, as he is a poor reasoner ami deeply 
considers the good opinion of the world, especially the aristo 
cratic world. 

Hooker is publishing n grand Introduction to the Flor.i 
of Australia, and goes the wliole length. I have seen proof.- 
of about half. — With every good wish, believe me yours \ei_' 
.mcercly, 0. DlBOTK. 

E.vcuse this brief note, but I am far from well. 

Lkitbr VI 

C. Dabwin to a. E. Wauacb 

llkley. November 13, 1859. 

My dear Sir, — I have told Murray to send you by post 
(if possible) a copy of my book, and I hope that you will 
receive it at nearly the same time with this note. (N.B. — 
I have got a bad finger, which makes me write extra badly.) 
If you are so inclined, I should very much like to hear your 
general impression of the book, as you bavc thought so pro- 
foundly on the subject aud iu so nearly the same channel with 
myself. I hope there will be some little new to you, but I 
fear uot much. Remember, it is only an abstract, and very 
much condensed. God knows what the public will think. 
No one has read it, except Lyell, with whom I have had 
much correspondence. Hooker thinks him a complete cou- 
vert, but he does not seem so in his letters lo me. But be 
is evideutlj' deeply interested in the subject. I do not think 
your share in the theory will be overlooked by the real 
judges, aa Hooker, Lyell, Asa Gray, etc. 

I have heard from Mr. Sclater that your paper on the 
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Malay ArcLippiago Las beea rpad at the Linucan Society, 
and that lie was extremely much interested by it. 

I have not seen one naturalist for six or nine months 
owing to the state of my health, and therefore I really have 
no news to tell you. I am anting this at Ilkley Wells, where 
I have been with my family for the last six weeks, and shall 
stay for some few weeks longer. As yet I have profited very 
little. Ood knows when I shall have strength tor my bigger 
book. 

I sincerely hope that you keep your health : I suppose 
that you will be tbinkiiig of returning soon with your mag- 
nilicenl collection and still grander mental materials. You 
will he pu7,aled how to publish. The Koyal Society Fund will 
he worth your consideration. — With every good wish, pray 
believe me yours very sinceieiy, Chablks Darwin. 

I think that I told you before that Hooker is a complete 
convert. If I can convert Hu.v!ey I slinll be content. 

I/ETTBB VII 

G. Darwin to A. K. Wallace 

Down, Bromley, Kent, S.E. Match 7, I860. 

My dear Wallace, — The addresses wliich you have sent 
me are capital, especially that to the Bajali ; and I have 
dispatched two sets of queries. I now enclose a copy to 
you, and should he very gind of any answers; yon must 
not suppose the P.S. about memory has lately been in. 
sorted; please return these queries, as it is my standard 
copy. The subject is a curious one; I fancy I shall make 
a rather interesting appendix to ray Essay on Man. 

I fully admit the probability of “protective adapta- 
tion ” having come into piny nith female butternios as 
well as with female birds. I have a good many facts which 
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make me believe iu sexual selectiou as applied to man, but 
whether I shall convince anyone else Is very doubtful. — ■ 
Deal' Wallace, yours veiy sincerely, Darwin. 

Letticb VIII 

C. Darwi.n to a. R. Wallacb 

Down, Bromley, Kent. May 1.8, I860 
My dear Mr. Wallace, — I received this moruiug yniir 
letter Irom Amboyna dated Fob. iCtli, containing some 
remarks and your too high approbation of my book. Ymir 
letter has pleased mo very much, and I most completely 
agre<* with you on l.he parts whi(!h are strongest and wliieli 
arc weakest. The imperfection of the geological record is, 
as you say, the weakest of all; but yet I am pleased to tliid 
that there are ahiiost more geological converts than of pur- 
suers of other branches of natural science. I may mention 
Lyoll, Ramsay, Jukes, Rogers, Keyerling, all good men. and 
true. Pictet of Geneva is not a convert, but is evidently 
staggered (as I think is Bronn of Ilddelbcrg), and he has 
•written a perfectly fair review iu the Hib. UniveiscUc of 
Geneva. Old Broun has translated my book, well done 
also into German, and his well-known uume will give it 
circulation. I Uiiuk geologists are more converted than 
simple naturalists because more accustomed to reasoning. 

Before telling you about the progress of opinion on Ihe 
subject, yon mu.st let me say how I admire the generous 
manner in which you apeak of my book : most persons 
would in your position have felt bitter envy and jealousy. 
How nobly free you seem to be of this common falling of 
mankind. But you speak far too modestly of yourself; yciu 
would, if you had had my leisure, have done the work jiist 
as ■well, perhaps better, than I have done it. Talking of 
envy, you never read anything more envious and spiteful 
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(with numerous misrepresentations') than Owen is in the 
Edinburgh Review. I must give one instuiioe; he throws 
doubts and sneers at my saying that the ovigerous frena o£ 
cirripedes have boon converted into brancliia?. borauso I have 
not found them to bo bvanchiiB; whereas he himself admits, 
before I wrote on cirripedes, without the least hesitation, 
that their organs are branchife. The utlacts have boon 
heavy and incessant of late. Sedgwick and Prof. Clarke 
attacked me savagely at the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, but Uenslow defended me well, though not a con- 
vert. Phillips has since attacked me in a lecture at Cam- 
bridge; Sir W. Jardine in the Edinburgh New I’hiloso 
phtral Journal, Wollaston in the Annah of Nat. llistorg. 
A. Murray before the Royal Soc. of Edinburgh, Haughton 
at the ecological Society of Dublin, Dawson in the Canadian 
Nut. Magazine, and many others. But I am getting case- 
hardened, and all these attacks will make me only more 
deleimiiiedly light. Agassiz scuds me personal civil mes- 
sages, but incessantly attacks me; but Asa Gray fights like 
a hero in defence. Ljcll keeps us lirm us a tower, and this 
autumn will publisli on the Geological History of Man, and 
will then declare liis conviTsion, which now is universally 
known. I hope that you have received Hooker’s splendid 
essay. So fur is bigotry carried that I can name three 
botanists who will not even rend Hooker's essay!! Here 
is .1 curious thing ; a Mr, Pat. Matthews, a Scotchman, 
published in 1830 a work on Naval Timber and Arbori- 
culture, and in the oppendiv to this he gives most clearly 
but very briefly in half dozen paragi’aphs our view of 
Natural Selection. It is a, snost complete case of anticipa- 
tion. lie published extracts in the Gardenets’ Clnonicle. 
1 got the book, and have since published a letter acknow- 
ledging that 1 am fairly forestalled. Yesterday I heard 
from Lyell that a German, Dr. Schaffhausen, has sent him a 
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pamphlet published some years ago, in which the same view 
is nearly anticipated, but I have not yet seen this pamphlet. 
My brother, who is a very sagacious man, always said, “ You 
will find that someone will have been before you.” I am 
at work at my larger work, which I shall publish in separate 
volumes. But for ill health and swarms of letters I get on 
very, very slowly. I hope that I shall not liave wearied 
you with these details. 

With sincere thanks for your letter, and with most 
deep]y-feJt wishes for your success in science and in every 
way, believe me your sincere well-wisher, Dakwin. 

Of the letters from W'sHace to Darwin which have been 
preserved, the curliest is the following : 

6 ire«(6ourne Grove Terrace, IF. April 7, 1802 

My dear Mr. Darwin,—! was miicli pleased to receive 
your note this morning. I liave not yet begun work, but 
Lope to be soon busy. As I am being doctored a little I 
do not think I shall be able to accept your kind invitation 
at present, but trust to be able to do so during the summer. 

1 beg you to accept a wild honeycomb from the island of 
Timor, not quite jterfect but the best I couhl get. It is of 
a small size, but of characteristic forns, and I think will 
.be interesting to you. T was quite unable to get the honey 
out of it, so fear you will find it somewhat in a mess; but 
no doubt you will know how to clean it. I b-ave told Stevens 
to send it to you. 

Hoping your health is now quite restored and with best 
wishes, I remain, my dear Mr. Darwin, yours very sincerely, 
Ar-FnfCD R. IVallace. 

6 Weslbourne Orove Terrace, IF. May 23, 1862. 

My dear Mr. Darwin, — Many thanks for your most in 
teresting book on the Orchids. I hare read it through most 
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attentively, and have really been quite as much staggered 
by tlie v’onderful adaptations you show to exist in them as 
by the Eye in animals or any odior complieatod organs. I 
long to get into the country and have a look at some orchids 
guided by your new liglits, but I have been now for ten days 
confined to niy room witli what is disagreeable though far 
from dangerous — boils. 

I have been reading several of the Reviews on the 
“ Origin,’’ and it seems to me that you have assisted those 
who want to criticise yon by yoiir overstating the difficulties 
and objections. Several of tbcra quote your own words as 
the strongest arguments against you. 

I think you told me Owen wrote the nrticde in the 
Quaitcrly. This seems to me hardly credible, as be speaks 
80 much of Owen, quotes him as sudi a great authority, 
and I believe even coils him a profound philosopher, etc. 
etc. Would Owen thus speak of himself ? 

Trusting your health is good, I remHin, my dear Jfr. 
T)arwlii, yours very faithfully, Acrnicn H. Wai.lack. 

Down, Dromley, Kent, S E. May 24, 1802. 

My dear Mr. Wallace, — 1 write one line to thank you for 
your note and to say that the Bishop of Oxford* wrote tlie 
y«arfet% Rcuiao (paid £C0), aided by Owen. In the Edin- 
buryh Owen no doubt praised himself. Mr. Maw’s Review 
in the Zoologist is one of the best, and staggered me in parts, 
for I did not see the sophistry of parts. I could lend you 
any which you might wish to see; but you would soon be 
tired. Hopkins and Pictet in France are two of the best. 

I am glad you approve of my little Oi'chid book; but it 
has not been worth, 1 fear, the ten months it has cost me : 
it was a hobby horse, and so beguiled me. 

I am sorry to hear that 3 'ou are suiferiug from boils; I 
* Dr. Samuel Wllbertorce. 
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Lavo often liad fearful crops ; I Lope that the doctors are 
right in sajiug that they are serviceable. 

12ow puzzled you must be to know what to begin at. You 
will do grand work, 1 do not doubt. 

My health is, and always will be, very poor : I am 
that miserable animal a regular valetudinarian. — Yours 
very sincerely, C. D. 4 rwin. 

6 IVes/boume Grove Terrace, fV. August 8, 1862. 

My dear Mr. Darwin, — I sincerely trust that your little 
boy is by this time convalescent, and that you arc therefore 
enabled to follow your favourite investigations with a moj-e 
tranquil mind. 

I licard a reinai k the other day which may not perhaps lie 
new to you, but seemed to nje a fact, il true, in your favour. 
Mr. 'Ward (I think it was), a member of the Micwnscopical 
ScKuety, mentioned as a fact noticed by himself with much 
surprise that “ the muscular fibres of the whale were no 
larger than those of the bee!” — an excellent indication ot 
coiumiiuity of origin. 

While looking at the ostriches the other day at the 
Gardens, it occurred to me that they were a case of special 
difficulty, as, inhabiting an ancient contincut, aurroimdcd 
by numerous enemies, how did their wings ever become 
abortive, and if they did so before the birds had attained 
their present gigantic size, strength and speed, how could 
they iu the transition have maintained their existence ? I 
see Westwood in the Annals brings forward the same case, 
arguing that the ostriches hliould have acquired better wings 
within the historic period; but as they are now the swiftest 
of animals they evidently do not want their wings, which in 
their present state may serve some other trifling purpose in 
their economy such as fans, or balancers, which may have 
prevented their being reduced to such rudiments as in the 
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cassowaries. TUe difficulty to me seems to be, bow, if they 
once Lad flight, could they Lave lost it, surrounded by swift 
and powerful carnivora against whom it must Lave been the 
only defence ? 

This probably is all clear to you, but I think it is a point 
you might touch upon, as I think the objection will seem a 
strong one to must people. 

In a day or two I go to Devonshire for a few weeks 
and hope to lay in a stock of health to enable me to stick 
to work at my collections during tbe winter. I begin to 
find that large collections involve a heavy amount of 
manual labour which is not very agreeable. 

Present my compliments to Jlra. and Mias Darwin, and 
believe me yours very faitlifully, ai.fkbd R. Wallace. 

1 Carfton Ttrraix, Sortlhamyton.. Avgwt 20, 1802. 

My dear Mr. Wallace, — You will not be surprised that 
I have been slow in answering when I tell you that my poor 
l)oy' liecame frightfully worse afU>r you were at Down; and 
that during our journey to Bournemouth he had a slight re- 
lapse here and my wife took the scarlet fever rather severely. 
She is over the crisis. I have bad a liorrid time of it, and God 
only kuows when wo shall be all safe at home again — half my 
family are at Bournemouth. 

I have given a piece of the comb from Timor to a 
Mr. Woodbury (who is working at the subject), and he is 
extremely interested by it (I was sure the specimen would 
be valuable) and has requested me to ascertain whether tbe 
bee (A. testacea) is domesticated when it makes its combs. 
Will you kindly inform me ? 

Your remarks on ostriches have interested me, and I have 
alluded to the case in tbe Third Edition. The difficulty does 
not seem to me so great as to you. Think of bustards, which 
• Non Major Leonard Darwin. 
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inhabit wide open plains, and which so seldom take flight ; 
a very little increase in size of body would make them in- 
capable of flight. The idea of ostriches acquiring flight is 
worthy of Westwood ; think of the food required in these 
inhabitants of the desert to work the pectoral muBcles! In 
the rhea the wings seem of considerable service in the first 
start and in turning.' . . . 

5 Weslbourne Orove 7'errace, II'. September 30, 1862. 

My dear Mr. Darwin, — Many thanks for the third edition 
of the “ Origin,” which I found here on my return from 
Devonshire on Saturday. I have not luul time yet to read 
more than the Historical Sketelt, which is very interesting, 
and shows that the time had quite come for joiir book. 

I am MOW rending Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ First Principles,” 
wliich seeiiis to me a truly great work, which goes to the 
root of everything. 

1 hope you will lie well enough to come to Cambridge. 

I remain, ray dear Mr. Darwin, youre very faithfully, 
ALFKEO B. W/U.LACB. 

B M'esffeourne Orove Terrace, ly. January 14 [18631]. 

My dear Mr. Darwin, — I am very sorry indeed to hear 
you are still iu weak Leallb, Have you ever tried mountain 
air ? A residence at 2,000 or 3,000 ft. elevation is very in- 
vigorating, 

I trust your family are now all in good health, and that 
you may lie spared any anxiety on that score for some time. 
If you come to town I shall hope to have the pleasure of 
seeing you. 

I am now in much better health, but find sudden changes 
of weather affect me very much, bringing on ague and fever 
fits. I am now working a little, but liaving fresh collections 
‘ The iast slieel of the letter Is missing. 
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fe^ill arriving from correspondeuta in tlie East, it is prin- 
cipallj the drudgery of cleaning, packing, and arrangement. 

On the opposite page I give oil the information I can 
about the Timor fossils, so that you can send it entire to 
Dr. Falconer. 

With best vislies for the speedy recovery of your health, 
I remain, my dear Mr. Darwin, yours very faithfully, 

Alfhed R. WaUJiCB. 

Dmm, Bromley, Kent, S.E. January 1, 18G4. 

Dear Wallace, — I am still unable to write otherwise than 
by dictation. In a letter received two or three weeks 
ago from Asa- Gray he writes :“I read lately with gusto 
Wallace's espos6 of the Dublin man ou Bee cells, etc.”' 

Now though I cannot read at present, I much want to 
know where this is published, that 1 may procure a copy. 
Further on Asa Gray says (after speaking of Agassiz’s 
paper on Glaciers in the Atlantic Magazine and his recent 
book entitled “Method of Study”): “Pray sot Wallace 
upon these articles.” So Asa Gray seems to think much 
of your powers of reviewing, and I mention this as it 
assuredly is laudari a laudato. 

I hope you are hard at work, and if you ore inclined to 
tel! me I should much like to know what 3'ou arc doing. 

It will be many months, I fear, before I shall do anything. 

Pray believe me yours very sincerely, cn. Dahwin. 

fi Weitbourne Oroce Terrace, If. January 2, 1804. 

ily dear Darwin, — Many thanks for your kind letter. I 
was afraid to write because I heard such sad accounts of 
your health, but I am glad to find that you cun write, and 

> W.Ulacc's pfprr was cnlill«d. “Remarks on the Rev. S. Ilaughton's 
Paper on the Bee’s Cells and on Ihe Origin ol Species." Prof, Haughtoii's 
paper appeared in Ibe Ann. and Mag. of Nat lint, 1863, xl. 415, Wallace's was 
published in tlis same Journal. 
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I presume read, by deputy. My little article on Hauglitou's 
paper was published in the Anmls of Natural History about 
August or September last, I thiuk, but I have not a copy to 
refer to. I am sure it does not deserve Asa Gray’s praises, 
for though the matter may be true enough, the manner I 
know is very inferior. It was written hastily, and when I 
read it in the Annals I was rather ashamed of it, as I knew 
BO many could have done it so much better. 

I will try and see Agassiz’s paper and book. What I have 
hitherto seen of his oji Glacial subjects seems very good, but 
in nil his Natural History theories, he seems so utterly wrong 
and 80 totaJly blind to the plainest deduction from facts, and 
at the same lime so vague a.nd obscure in his language, that 
it would be a very long and wearisome task to answer him. 

W’ilh regard to work, I am doing hut little — I am 
afraid I have no good habit of systematic work. I liavc 
been gradually getting parts of my collections in order, but 
the ohscuritiee of syuonymy and descriptions, the difflculty 
of evumining specimens, and my very limited library, make 
it wearisome work. 

I have been lately getting the first groups of my Imtter- 
Hies in order, and they offer some most interesting facts in 
variation aud distribution — in variation some very puzzling 
ones. Thongli I liave very fine series of specimeus, I find 
in many coses I want more; in fact if 1 could have 
afforded to have all my collections kept till my returji 1 
should, I think, have found it necessary to retain twice as 
many as I now have. 

I am at last making a beginning of a small book on my 
Eastern journey, which, if I can persevere, I hope to have 
ready by next Christmas. I am a very bad hand at writing 
anything like narrative. I want something to argue on, and 
then I find it much easier to go ahead. T rather despair, 
therefore, of making so good a book as Bates’s, though I 
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think my subject is better. Like every other traveller, I 
suppose, I feel dreadfully the want of copious notes on com- 
mon everyday objects, sights and sounds and incidents, which 
I imagined I could never forget but which I now find it im- 
possible to recall with any accuracy. 

I have just bad a long and most interesting letter from 
my old companion Spruce. He says be has had a letter from 
you abont Melastoma, but has not, he says, for three years 
seen a single melastomaceous plant ! Tliey are totally absent 
from the Pacific plains of tropical America, though so abun- 
dant on tho Eastern plains. Poor fellow, he seems to bo in 
a worse state than you are. Life has been a burden to him 
for throe years owing to hiug and heart disease, and rlieumn- 
tism, brought on by exposure in bigb, hot, and cold damp 
valleys of the Andes. He went down to the dry climate of 
the Padllc coast to die more at ease, but tie change improved 
Itim, and he thinks to come home, though he is sure he will 
not survive the first winter in England. He bad never been 
able to get a copy of your book, though 1 am sure no one 
would have enjoyed or appreciated it more. 

If you are able to bear reading, will you allow me to 
take the liberty of recommending you a book ? The fact is I 
have been so astonished and delighted with the perusal of 
Spencer’s works that I think it a duty to society to recom- 
mend them to all my friends who I think can appreciate them. 
The one I particularly refer to now is “ Social Statics,” a 
book which is by no means hard to read; it is even amus- 
ing, and owing to the wonderful clearness of its style may 
be read and understood by anyone. I think, therefore, as 
it is quite distinct from yonr special studies at present, you 
might consider it as “ light literature,” and 1 am pretty 
sure it would interest you more than a great deal of what 
is now considered very good. I am utterly astonished that 
so few people seem to read Spencer, and the utter ignorance 
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there seems to be among politicians and political economists 
of the grand views and logical stability of his works. He 
appears to me as far ahead of John Stuart Mill as J. S. M. 
is of the rest of the world, and, I may add, as Darwin is 
of Agassiz. The range of his knowledge is no less than its 
accuracy. His nebular hypothesis in the last volume of his 
essays is the most masterly astronomical paper I have ever 
read, and in liis forthcoming volume on Biology be is I 
understand going to show that there is sometMng else 
besides Natural Selection at work in nature. So you must 
look out tor a “ focman worthy of your steel ” ! But per- 
haps all this time you have read his books. If so, csciise 
me, and pray give me your opinion of him, as I have 
hitherto only met with one man (Huxley) who has read 
and appreciated him. 

Allow me to say in conclusion how much I regret that 
unavoidable dmimstances hare caused me to see so little 
of you since my return borne, and how earnestly I pray for 
the speedy restoration of your health. — Vours most sincerely, 
Alfred R. Wallacf. 

Malvern li'efb. Taetday, Mareli, IS64. 

My dear Mr. Wallace, — Your kindness is ueverfaiiing. I 
got worse and worse at home and was sick every day for two 
months ; so came here, when I suddenly broke down and could 
do nothing; but I hope 1 am now very slowly recovering, but 
am very weak. 

Sincere thanks about Mclastoma ; these flowers have 
baffled me, and I have caused several friends much useless 
labour ; though, Heaven knows, I have thrown away time 
enough on them myself. 

The govse case is very valuable, and I will quote it, as 
I presume I may. 

I was very glad to see in the Reader that you have been 
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giving a grand paper (ub 1 infer from rcmarka iii discuR- 
sion) on (Jeograpljical Distribution. 

1 am very weak, ro will say uo more. — Yours very eiu- 
C. Dakwin. 

In Vol. I., p. 93, of tlie “Life niul Letters of Charles 
Darwin,’’ Darwin states llie ciremnatanees -whidt led to 
his \\ritiug the “ Defieeiit of Man.” lie says Hint his 
collection of facts, begun in 183T or 1838, was coiitimieil 
for many years without any definite idea of publishing on 
the subject. The letter to Wallace of May 118, 18(U, in reply 
to the latter’s of May 10, shows that in the period of ill 
liealtb and depression about 1864 be desipaired of ever being 
able to do so. 

5 Westbourne Orove Teiracc, IP'. May 10, 1864. 

My dear Darwin, — I was very much gratified to bear by 
your letter of a month back that you were a little better, 
and I have since heard occasionally through Huxley and 
Lubbock that you are not worse. I sincerely hope the sum- 
mer weather and repose may do you real good. 

The Borneo Cave e.vploration is to go on at present with- 
out a subscription. The new British consul who is going out 
to Sai’aw’ak this month will undertake to explore some of the 
eaves nearest the town, and if anything of interest is obtained 
a good large sum can no doubt be raised for a thorough ex- 
ploration of the whole country. Sir J. Brooke will give every 
assistance, and will supply men for the preliminary work. 

I send you now my little coutrihution to the thconj of 
the origin of man. I hope yon w’ill be able to agree with 
me. If you arc, able, I shall be glad to have your criticisms. 

I was led to the subject by the necessity of explaining 
the vast mental and cranial differences between man and 
the apes combined with such small stniclurul ditrcrcuces 
in otlu'v parts of the body, and also by an endeavour to 
account for the diversity of liumau races combined with 
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man'8 almost perfect stability of form duriog all historical 
epochs. 

It has given me a settled opinion on these subjects, if 
nobody can slion’ a fallacy in tbc argument. 

The Authropologicals did not seem to appreciate it much, 
but we had a long disciission which appears almost verbatim 
in the Anthropoloffical Rnvicte.' 

As the Lintican Transactions will not be out till the end 
of the year I sent a p«*tty f»i11 abstract of the more interest- 
ing parts of my Papiliontd® paper’ to tbc Reader, w'liich, as 
you say, is a splendid paper. 

Trusting Mrs. Darwin and all your family are well, and 
that you are improving, believe me yours most sincerely, 
Alfred R. Wallace. 

Down, Bromky, Kent. May 28, 1864. 

Dear Wallace, — I am so much better that I have just 
finished a paper for the Linnean Society; but as I ara not 
yet at all strong 1 felt much disinclination to write, and 
therefore you must forgive me for not having sooner 
thanked you for your paper on Man received on the 11th. 
But first let me ssiy that I have hardly ever in my life been 
more struck by any pai>er than that on variation, etc. 
etc., in the Bcadcr. I feel sure that such papers will do 
more for the spreading of our views on the modification of 
species than any separate treatises on the single subject 
itself. It is really admirable; but you ought not in the 
Man paper (o speak of the theory as mine; it is just as mucli 
yours us mine. One correspondent has already noticed to 
me your “ high minded ” conduct ou this head. 

> For Mnrcli, 1801. 

• neader, April 10. 1864. An abitroclot Wjllact'i paper" On the Plienomrna 
of Vnnntion and Geographical Distribullon, as lUiulrated by the Papiliooids 
of the Malayan Region, ” Linn. .Soc. Trans., xxv. 
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But now for your Man papor, about which I should like 
to write more than I can. The great leading idea is quite 
new to me, viz. that during late ages the mind will Lave 
been modified more than the body ; yet 1 liad got as far as 
to see with you that the struggle between the races of man 
depended entirely 02i intellectual and moral qualities. The 
latter part of tlui paper I can designate only as grand and 
most eloquently doue. I have shown your paper to two or 
three persons who have been here, and they liuve been equally 
struck with it. 

I am not sure that I go with you on all minor points. 
When reading Sir G. Grey’s account of the constant battles 
of Australian savages, I remember tbiuking tliat Natural 
Selection would come in, and likewise with the Esquimaux, 
with whom the art of fishing and managing canoes is said 
to be hereditary. I rather differ on the rank under the 
classifleatory point of view which you assign to Man : I 
do not think any character simply in excess ought ever to 
be »ised for the higher division. Ants would not be separ- 
ated from other bymenopterous insects, however high the 
instinct of the one and however low the instincts of the 
other. 

With respect to the differences of race, a conjecture has 
occurred to me that much may he due to the correlation 
of complexion (ami consequently hair) with constitution. 
Assume that a dusky individual best oseaped miasma and 
you will readily see what I mean. I persuaded the Direc- 
tor-General of the Medical Department of the Army to send 
printed forms to the surgeons of all regiments in tropical 
countries to ascertain this point, but I daresay I shall never 
get any returns. Secondly, I suspect that a sort of sexual 
selection has been the most powerful means of changing the 
races of man. I can show that the different races have a 
widely different standard of beauty. Among savages the 
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most powerful men will have the pick of the women, and 
they will generally leave the most descendants. 

I have collected a few notes on Man, but I do not sup- 
pose I shall ever use them. I>o you intend to follow out 
your views, and if so would you like at some future time 
to have my few references and notes ? 

I am sure. I hardly know whether they arc of any value, 
and they are at present in a state of chaos. 

There is much more that I should like to write but I 
have not strength. — Believe me, dear Wallace, yours very 
sincerely, Darwin. 

Our aristocracy is handsomer ? (more hideous according 
to a Chinese or negro) than the middle classes, from pick of 
women ; but oh what a scheme is primogeniture for destroy- 
ing Natural Selection! T fear Jiiy letter will be barely in- 
telligible to you. 

5 WeaUbourm Grove Tenace, IF. May 29 [1864]. 

My dear Darwin, — You are always so ready to appreciate 
what others do, and especially to overestimate my desultory 
efforts, that I cannot be surprised at your very kind and flat- 
tering remarks on my papers. I am glad, however, that you 
have made a few critical observations, and am only sorry you 
were not well enough to make more, as that enables me to 
say a few words in explanation. 

My great fault is haste. Au idea strikes me, I think over 
it for a few days, and then write away with such illustrations 
as occur to me while going on. I therefore look at the sub- 
ject almost solely from one point of view. Thus in my paper 
on Man' I aim solely at showing that brutes are modified iu 
a ijreat variety of ways by Natural Selection, hut that in 
none of these particular ways can man be modified, because 
of the superiority of his intellect. I therefore uo doubt 

^ Anthtopohg. Rfp., 1864. 
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overlook a few smaller points in which ^Natural Selection maj 
still act on men and brutes alike. Colour is one of them, 
and I have alluded to this in correlation to coustitutiou in 
an abstract I have made at Sclater’s request for the Natural 
History Itcvieto.' At the same time, there is so much evi- 
dence of migratiuus and displacements of races of man, and 
80 many cases of peoples of distinct physical characters in 
habiting the same or similar regions, and also of races of 
uniform physical characters inhabiting widely dissimilar 
legions, that the external characteristics of the chief races 
of man must I think be older than ins present gt^ographical 
distribution, and the modidcalions produced by correlation 
to favourable variations of constitution be only a secondary 
cause of external modification. 

I hope you may got tlie returns from the Army. They 
Mould be very interesting, but I do not expect the results 
would be favourable to your view. 

With regard to the constant battl<^ of savages leading 
to selection of piiysical superiority, I think it would be. 
very imperfect, aud subject to so many exceptions and 
irregularities that it could produce no definite result. 
For iustauce, the strongest and bravest men would lead, 
aud expose themselves most, and would tlierefore be most 
subject to wounds and death. Aud the physical energy 
which led to any one tribe delighting in war might lead to 
its extermination by inducing quarrels with all surround- 
ing tribes and leading them to combine against it. Again, 
superior cunning, stealth and sw'iftness of foot, or even 
better weapons, would often lead to victory as well as mere 
physical strength. Moreover this kind of move or less per- 
petual war goes on among all savage peoples. It could 
lead therefore to no differential characters, but merely to 
the keeping up of a certain average standard of bodily and 
• Nat. Hist. Rev . 1864, p. 32& 
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mental health and vigour. So vilh selecliou of variations 
adapted to special habits of life, as lishing, paddling, 
riding, climbing, etc. etc., in diffeiimt races : no doubt it 
must act to some extent, but will it be ever so rigid as to 
induce a definite physical modification, and can tve imagine 
it to have had any part in producing the distinct races that 
now exist ? 

The sexual selection you allude to will also, I think, have 
been equally uncertain in its results. In the very lowest 
tribes there is rarely much ))olygamy, and women are more 
or less a matter of purchase. There is also little dilference 
of social condition, and 1 think it rarely happens that any 
healthy iUid iiiidofornicd man remains without wife u/jJ 
children. I very mucli doubt the often-repented assertion 
that our aristocracy arc more beautiful than tlie middle 
classes. I allow tliut they present njKCimcna of the highest 
kiud of beauty, but I doubt the average. I Lave noticed in 
country places a greater average amount of good looks among 
i.lie middle clusses, and besides, we unavoidably combine in 
our idea of beauty, intellectual expression and refinement 
of wanner, which often Jiiiike the loss appear the more 
beautiful. Mere physical beauty— that is, a healthy and 
regular development of the body and features approacliijig 
to the mean or type of European man — I believe is (luite as 
frequent in one ciuss of society as the other, and much more 
frequent in rural districts than in cities. 

With regard to the rank of man in zoological classifica- 
tion, I fear I have not made myself intelligible. I never 
meant to adopt Owen’s or any otlier such views, but ojily 
to point out that from one point of view he was right. I 
hold that a distinct family for man, as Huxley allows, is 
all that cau possibly be given him zoologically. But at 
the same time, if my theory is true—that while the animals 
which surrounded him have been undergoing modification 
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in all parts of tlieir bodies to a generic op even family 
degree of difference, he has been changing almost wholly 
in the brain and head — then, in geological antiqviity the 
Hpecics of man may be as old as many mammalian 
fatmlies, and the origin of the family man may date back 
to a peiiod when some of the oi-ders first originated. 

As to the theory of Natural {Selection itself, I shall 
always maintain it to be actually yours and yours only. 
You had worked it out in details 1 bad never thought of, 
years before I had a ray of light on the subject, and my 
paper would never have convinced anybody or been noticed 
as more than an ingenious speculation, whereas your book 
has revolutionised the study of natural history, and carried 
away captive the best men of the present age. All the merit 
I claim is the having been the means of inducing you to write 
aud publish at once. 

I may possibly some day go a little more into this sub- 
ject {of Man), and, if I do, will accept the kind offer of 
your notes. I am now, however, beginning to write the 
“ Narrative of my Travels ” which will occupy me a long 
time, as I hate writing narrative, and after Bates’s bril- 
liant success rather fear to fail. I shall introduce a few 
chajiters on geographical distribution and otLer such 
topics. 

Sir C. Lyell, while agreeing with my main argument on 
Man, thinks I am wrong in wanting to put him back into 
Miocene times, and tliinks I do not appicciale the immeusc 
interval even to the later Pliocene, lint I still maintiiin 
my view, which in fact is a logical result of iny theory, for 
if man originated in later Pliocene times, when almost all 
mammalia were of closely allied species to those now living, 
and many even identical, then man bu.s not been stationary 
in bodily structure while animals have been varying, and 
my theory will be proved to be all wrong. 
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III Miu'cliison’s acldi-ess to the Geographical Society just 
delivered he poiuts out Africa as being the oldest existing 
laud. He says there is no evidence of its having been ever 
submerged during the tertiary epoch. Here, then, is evi- 
dently the iilace to find emh) mui\. I hope something 
good may be found in Hornoo, atul tba.t tlieu means may 
be fmiud to exploi-e the still more promising regions of 
tropical Africa, for we can expect nothing of man vct;/ 
early in Europe. 

It has given me great jilensure to find that there are 
symptoms of improvement in your iioalth. I hope you will 
not exert yourself too soon or write more tlian is quite 
agreeable to you. I think I made out every uord of your 
letter though it was not always easy. — Believe me, my dear 
Darwin, yours very sincerely, Alfred R. WiLLACE. 

Dotm, Bromley, Kent, S.E. June 16, 1864. 

Dear Wallace, — You must not suppose from my delay 
that I have not been much interested by your long letter. 
I write now merely to thank you, and just to say that 
probably you are right on all the points you touch on 
except, as I think, about sexual selection, which I will not 
give up. 

My belief in it, however, is contingent on my general 
beliefs in se.xual selection. It is an awful stretcher to 
believe that a peacock's tail was thus formed ; but believ- 
ing it, I believe in tbe same principle somewhat modified 
applied to man. 

I doubt whether my notes would he of any use to you, 
and ns far us I remember they are diielly on se.xiiul 
selectiou . 

I am very glad to hear that you are on your Travels. I 
believe you will And it a very convenient vehicle for mis- 
cellaneous discussion. With your admirable powers of 
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writing, I cannot doubt Ibat you will make an excellent 
book. — Believe me, dear Wallace, youra aiucerely, 

Ch. Darwin. 

I*.S. — A great gun, Flourens, bas written a little dull 
book against me; which pleases mo much, for it is plain 
that our good work is spreading in France. He speaks of 
the cH< 70 «mcwt about this book, “so full of empty and 
presumptuous thoughts.” 

Down, Bromley, Keni, S E. January 29, 1665. 

My dear Wallace, — I must ease my mind by saying bow 
much I admire the two papers you have sent me. 

That on parrots' contained most new matter to me, and 
interested me extremely; that in the f»eo^rflpftic«7 JournaV 
strikes me as an epitome of the whole theory of geographi- 
cal distribution : the comparison of Borneo and New Gxiinea, 
the relation of the volcanic outbursts and the required sub- 
sidence, and the comparison of the supposed conversion of 
the Atlantic into a great archipelago, seemed to me the three 
best hits. They are both indeed excellent papers. — Believe 
me yours very sincerely, Charles Darwin. 

Do try what Laid work will do to banish painful 
thoughts.' 

P.S. — During one of the later French voyages, a wild pig 
wna killed and brought from the Aru Islands to Paris. Am 
I not right in inferring that this roust have been introduced 
and run wild ? If you have a clear opinion on this Lead, may 
I quote you ? 

‘ R«a<l June, ISO*."— A. R. \V. 

• “June 8, 1804."— A. H. W. 

• " Referring to my biuken engagement.” — A. R. W. 
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5 WMlbowne Grove Terrace, PI'. January 31, [180G 7J. 

Dear Durwifl, — Many tbaiiks for your kind letter. I send 
you now a few move papers. One on Man is not mudi 
in your line. The other three are bird lists, but in the 
introductory remarks are iii few facts of distribution that 
may be of use to you, and as you have them already in the 
Zooloffical Proceedinffs^ you can cut these up if you want 
“ extracts.” 

I hope you do not v<>ry much want the Aru pig to be a 
domestic animal run wild, because I have no doubt myself 
it was the species peculiar to the New Guinea fauna (Sics 
papuensis, Less.), a very distinct form. I have no doubt it 
is this species, though I did not get it myself there, because 
1 was told that on a small island near, called there Pulo bnbi 
(Pig Island), was a race of pigs (different from and larger 
than those of the large islands) which had originated from 
the wreck of a large ship near a century ago. The pro- 
ductions of the Aru Islands closely resemble those of New 
Guiuca, more than half the species of birds being identical, 
as well as about half of the few known mammals. 

I am begijining to work at some semi-mec.hanical 
work, drawing up catalogues of |>arts of my collectiojj for 
publication. 

I enclose my ” carte.” Have you a photograph of your- 
self of any kind you can send me ? When you come to town 
next, may I beg the lioiiour of a sitting for my brother-in-law, 
Mr, Sims, 73 Westhournc Grove ? — Yours very sincerely, 
ALVrtUD K. WAU.ACB. 

P.S. — Your paper on hi/thrum salicaria' is most beauli 
ful. What a wonderful plant it is! I long to hear your 
paper on Tendrils and hear what you have got out of them. 
My old friend Spruce, a good botanist and close observer, 

' P.ipcr oil Uie three foinis of LyHirum. 
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could probably supply you witli some facts on that or other 
botanical subjects if you would write to him. He is now 
at Kew, but-almost as 111 as yourself. — A. R. W. 

Down, Brownley, Kcni, S.E. February 1, 1866. 

My dea!' Wallace, — I am much obliged for your photo- 
graph, for I have lately set up a scientific album ; and for 
the papers, which I will read before long. I enclose my 
own photo, taken by my son, aaid I have no other. 

I fear it will be a long time before I shall be able to sit 
to a pliotogrUiplier, otherwise I should be bapjiy to sit to 
Mr. Bims. 

Thanks for information about the Am pig, which will 
make me very cautious. 

It is a perple.ving case, for Nathiisius says the sknll of 
the Aru resembles that of the Chinese breed, and he thinks 
that 8us papuenMs has been founded on a young skull; 
D. Rlainvjlle stating that an old skull from New Guinea 
resnnbles that of the wild pigs of Malabar, and these belong 
to the S. scrofa type, which is different from the Chinese 
domestic breed. The latter has not been found in a wild 
condition. — Believe me, dear Wallace, yours very sincerely, 
Ce. Darwin. 

9 St, Mark's Orescent, Begent'e Park, N,\V. Sept 18,1868. 

Dear Darwin, — I should have written before to thank 
you for the copy of your paper on climbing plants, which I 
read with great interest; I can imagine how much pleasure 
the working out must have given you. I was afraid you were 
too ill to mak(! it advisable that you should be bothered with 
letters. 

I write now, in hopes you are better, to communicate a 
curious ease of variation becoming at once hereditary, which 
was broiiglit forward a.t the British Association. I send a 
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note of it on the other side, bwt if you would like more exact 
particulars, with names and dates and a drawing of the bird, 

I am sui-e Mr. O’Callagban would send them to you. 

I hope to hear that you are better, and that your new 
book is really to come out next winter. — Believe me yours 
very faithfully, Aijubd K. Wallack. 

UoTB.— J>ast spring Mr. O’Callaghau was told by a 
country boy that he bad seen a blackbird with a topknot; 
on which Mr. O’C. very judiciously told him to watch it 
and communicate further with him. After a time the boy 
told him he had found a blackbird’s nest, and bad seen this 
crested bird near it and believed he belonged to it. ITe con- 
tinued watching the nest till the young were hatched. After 
a time he told Mr. O’C. that two of the young birds seemed 
as if they would have topknots. He was told to got one of 
them as soon as it was fledged. However, he was too late, 
and they left the nest, but luckily he found them near and 
knocked one down with a stone, which Mr. O’C. had stuffed 
and exhibited. It has a fine crest, something like that of a 
Polish fowl, but larger in proportion to the bird, and very 
I’cgular and well formed. The male must have been almost 
like the Umbrella bird in miniature, the crest is so large and 
expanded. — A. R. W. 

Doion, Bromley, Kent, S.E. Sepiemher 22, 1865. 

Dear Wallace, — I am much obliged for your extract; I 
never heard of such a case, though such a variation is per- 
haps the most likely of any to occur in a state of nature and 
be inherited, inasmuch as all domesticated birds present 
races with a tuft or with reversed feathers on their heads. 
I have, sometimes thought that the progenitor of the whole 
class must have been a crested anim.al. 

Do you make any progress with your Journal of travels ? 
I am the more anxious that you should do so as I have lately 
read with much interest some papers by you on the ouran- 
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oiitang, etc., in the of which I have lately been read- 

ing the latter volumes. I have always thought that Journals 
of this nature do eousidorable good by advancing the taste 
for natural history ; I know in uiy own ease that nothing ever 
stimulated my zeal so much as reading Uumboldt’s Personal 
Narrative. 1 have not yet received the last part of Linncan 
Transactions, but your paper’ at present will be rather be- 
yond my strength, for though somewhat better I can as yet 
do liardly anything but lie on the sofa and be read aloud to. 
By the way, have you read Tylor and Lecky ?’ Both these 
books have interested me much. I suppose you have read 
Lubbock V In the last chapter there is a note about you in 
which I most cordially concur.* I see you were at the 
British Association, hut I have heard nothing of it except 
what I have picked up in the Reader. I have heard a rumour 
that the Reader is sold to the Anthropological Society. If 
you do not begrudge the trouble of another note (for my sole 
channel of news through Uooker is closed by bis illness), I 
should much like to hear whether the Reader is thus sold. 
I should be very sorry for it, as the paper would thus become 
sectional in its tendency. If you w’lite, tell me what you are 
doing yourself. 

The only news which I Lave about the “ Origin ” is that 
Fritz Muller published a few months ago a remarkable book' 
in its favour, and secondly that a second French edition is 
just coming out. — Believe me, dear Wallace, yours very sin- 
cerely, Ch. Dabwin. 

• Proliably the one on the Distribution of Mslaynn Butterflies, itnn. Sot. 
Trans., 

' E. n. Tylor’s " Datly History of ManklnS,” anrl Lecky’s " Rationalism." 

• "Prelilstoric Times.” 

‘ The note speaks of the " characteristic unselflsliness ” with which Wallace 
ascribed the Uieoiy ol Natural Selection to Darwiii. 

• ■■ Fur Darwhi.” 
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9 St. Mark’s Crtscsnt, Regini's Park. October 2. 1805. 

Dear Darwiu, — I was just learicg towu for a few days 
when I received your letter, or should have replied at once. 

The Reader has no doubt changed hands, and I ain in- 
clined to think for the better. It is purchased, I believe, by 
a gentleman who ie a Fellow of the Antliropologica! Society, 
hut I see no signs of its being made a special organ of that 
Society. The Editor (and, 1 believe, proprietor) is a Mr. 
Bendyshe, the most talented man in the Society, and, judg- 
ing from bis speaking, which I have often heard, I should 
say the articles on “ Simeon and Simony,” “ MedropoUlau 
Sewage,” and “ France and Mexico,” arc his, and these 
are in my opinion superior to auytliing that has been in the 
Reader for u long time ; they liave the point and brilliancy 
which are wanted to make leading articles readable and 
popular. The articles on Mill’s Political Economy and on 
Maxziui are also lirst-rate. He has introduced also the 
plan of having two, and now three, important articles in 
each number — one political or social, one literary, and one 
scieiitilic. Under the old regime they never had an editor 
above mediocrity, e.xcept Masson (? Sliisson) ; then; was a 
want of unity among the proprietors as to the aims and 
objects of the journal; and there was a want of capital to 
secure the services of good writers. This seems to me to 
be now all changed for the better, and I only hope tlie 
rumour of that Mie noire, the Anthropological Pooiety, 
having anything to do with it may not cause our best men 
of science (o withdraw their support and contributions. 

1 have re.ad Tylor, and am reading Lecky. I found the 
former somewhat disconnected and unsatisfactory from the 
absence of any definite result or any decided opinion on 
most of the matters treated of. 

Lecky I like much, though he is rather tedious and 
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obscure at times. Most of wbat be says baa been said so 
much more forcibly by Buckle, whose w’ork I have read for 
the second time with iucreaaed admiration, although with 
a clear view of some of hie errors. Nevertheless, bis is I 
think iiiiupproacliably the grandest work of the present 
century, and the one most likely to liljcralise opinion. Lub- 
bock’s book is very good, but his concluding chapter very 
weak. Why arc men of science so dreadfully afraid to say 
wbat they tbiuk and believe ? 

In reply to your kind inquiries about myself, I can only 
say that I am ashamed of my laziness. I have done uotbiug 
lately but write a paper on Pigeons for the Ibis, and am 
drawing up a Catalogue of my Collection of Birds. 

As to my “ Travels,” I cannot bring myself to undertake 
them yet, and perhaps never shall, unless I should be for- 
tunate enough to get a wife who would incite me thereto 
and assist me therein — which is not likely. 

I am glad to hear that the “ Origin ” is still working it.s 
revolutionary way on the Continent. Will Muller’s book on 
it be translated ? 

I am glad to hear you are a little better. My poor fricml 
Spruce is still worse than you arc, and I fear now will not 
recover. He wants to write a book if he gets well enough. — 
With best wishes, believe me yours very faithfully, 

Alfred E. Wallace. 

Bourn, Bromley, Kent, S.E. January 22, 1866. 

5Iy dear Wallace, — I thank you for your paper on 
Pigeons,* which interested me, as everything that you 

> " On Ihe Pigeons of the Malay Archipelago," Ibis, October, IgGS. Wallace 
points out (p. 366) that " the most striking superabuiKlance of pigeons, as well 
as of parrots, is conflnerl to the Ausiralo-Malayan sub-regions in which . . , the 
forest-bnunting and tniit-rollng mammals, such as monkeys ond squirrels, are 
totally absent." He points out also that monkeys are " exceedingly destructive 
to eggs and young birds."- — Note, " More Letters," i. 265. 
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write does. Who would eyer have dreamed that monkeys 
infliieneed the "listribulion o[ pigeous and parrots! But 
I have had a still higher satisfaction ; for I finished yester- 
day your paper iu the lAnncan Tnnisactiovs.' It is admir- 
ably done. I cannot conceive that the most lirm believer in 
Species could read it without being staggered. Such papers 
will make many more converts among naturalists than long- 
winded books such as I shall write if I Lave strength, 

I have been particularly struck with your remarks on 
dimorphism; but 1 cannot quite understand one point (p. 
22), and should be grateful for an explanation, for I want 
fully to understand you.’ Ilow can one female form he 
selected and the intermediate forms die out, without also 
the other extreme form also dying out from not having the 
advantages of tlic first selected form ? for, as I understand, 
both female forms occur on the same island. I quite agree 
with your distinction between dimorphic forms and varieties ; 
but I doubt whether your criterion of dimorphic forms not 

• “The Geographical Distribution and Variability of the Malayan Papi- 
Ilonidte," Linn. Soe. Trans., xxv, 

• The passage referred to in this letter as needing further explanation is 
the following : " The last six cases of mlnilcry are especially instructive, because 
they seem to Indicate one ol the processes by wliich dimorphic forms have been 
produced. When, as In these cases, one sex differs much from the otlier, and 
varies greatly itself, It may be that individual variations will occasionally occur, 
having a distant resemblance to groups wliiciv are the objects of mimicry, and 
wlilchlt Is therefore advantageous to resemble. Such a variety will have a bolter 
chance of preservation : the individuals possessing It will be mtilllplied ; and 
their accidental llhciicss to the favoured group wlU be rendered permanent by 
hercdlliry transmission, and each successive variation whicli Increases lire 
rcsonblance being preserved, and all vari.-illon deporting from the favoured 
type having less chance ol preservation, there will in time result those singular 
cases of two or more Isolaied and fixed forms bound together by that Inthnntc 
rciiitlonshlp wliieh constitutes them the sexes of a single species. The reason 
why the females are more subject to this kind of niodlflcallon than the males Is 
probably that their slower flight when laden with eggs, and their exposure 
to attack while in the act of depositing llicir eggs upon leaves, render it especially 
advantageous for them to have addUlonal protection. Tills they nt once obtain 
by acquiring a resemblance to other species which, from whatever cause, enjoy 
a comparative immunity from persecution,’’ 
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producing intermediate offspring will siifBce; for I know of 
a good many varieties, whick must be so called, that will 
not blend or iuterinis, bnt produce offspring quite like either 
imrent. 

I have been particularly struck with your remarks ou 
geological distribution in Celebes. It is impossible that any- 
thing could Im letter put, and [it] would give a cold sliuddcu' 
to the immutable naturalists. 

And now I am going to nsk a question which you will 
not like. How does your Journal get on ? It will be a 
shame if you do not popularise your researches. 

My health is so far improved that I am able to work 
one or two hours a day.— Believe me, dear Wallace, yours 
very sincerely, Ch. Dakwin. 

9 St. Mark’s Cresccnl, Regent’s Pmk, IV. H'. Fehuary 4, I860. 

My dear Darwin, — I am very glad to Iicar you arc a little 
better, and hope we shall soon have the pleasure of seeing 
your volume on “ Variation under Domestication.” I do 
not see the difficulty you seem to feel about two or more 
female forms of one species. The «ios( common or typical 
female form must have certain characters or qualities which 
are sufficiently advantageous to it to enable it to mainlaln 
Us existence ; in geiier.!!, such as vary much from it die out. 
But occasioually a variation may occur whicli has special 
udvantageoiia characters of its own (such as mimicking a 
protected species), and then this variation will maintain 
itself by selection. In no less than tbree of my polymorphic 
species of Pfipilio, one of the female forms mimics the Poly- 
dorvs group, wbicli, like the /Envas group in America, seems 
to have some sppcio.1 protection, In two or three other cases 
one of the female forms is confined to a restricted locality, 
to the conditions of which it is probably specially adapted. 
In other cases one of Uic female forms resembles the male, 
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acd perhaps receives a protection from the abundance of the 
males, in the crowd of which it is passed over. I think these 
considerations render the production of two or three forms 
of female very conceivable. Tbe physiological difficulty ia 
to me greater, of bow each of two forms of female produces 
offspring like the other female ns well as like itself, but no 
intermediates ? 

If you “know varieties that will not blend or intermix, 
but produce offspring quite like either parents,” is not that 
the very physiological test of a species which is wanting for 
the complete proof of tlio origin of species ? 

I have by no means given up tbe idea of writing my 
Travels, but I think I shall bo able to do it bettor for the 
delay, as I can Introduce chapters giving popular slcetelica 
of the subjects treated of in my various papers. 

I hope, if things go as I wish this summer, to begin work 
at it next winter. But T feel myself incorrigibly la^y, and 
have no such system of collecting and arranging facts or 
of making the most of my materials as yon and many of 
our hard-working naturalists possess in perfection. — ^With 
best wishes, believe me, dear Darwin, yours most sincerely, 
ALPKBO R. WaLI/ACB. 

Down, Bromlfy, S.D, Twsday, FehrvaTy, I860. 

My dear Wallace, — After I Iiad dispatched my last note, 
the simple explanation which you give had ocourred to me, 
and seems satisfactory. I do not think you understand wliat 
I mean by the non-blending of certain varieties. It does not 
refer to fertility. An instance will explain. I crossed the 
Painted Lady and Purple sweet peas, which are very differ- 
ently coloured varieties, and got, even out of the same pod, 
both varieties perfect, but none intermediate. Something 
of this kind, I should think, must occur at first with your 
butterflies and tbe three forms of Lythrum; though these 
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caties are in appearance eo wonderful, I do not know that 
they are really more so than erery female in the world pro- 
ducing distinct male and female offspring. 

I am heartily glad that you mean to go on preparing your 
Journal. — Believe me yours very sincerely, 

Cn. Dakwin. 

HufslpterpoitU, Svjsex. July 2, IMG. 

My dear Darwin, — I have been so repeatedly struck by 
the utter inability of numbers of intelligent persons to see 
clearly, or at all, the self acting and necessary effects of 
Natural Selection, that I am led to conclude that the term 
itself, and your mode of illustratiug it, however clear aud 
beautiful to many of iis, are yet not the best adapted to 
impress it on the general naturalist public. The two last 
cases of this misunderstarodiug are (1) the article on “ Dar- 
win and his Teachings” in the last Qmrierly Journal of 
Science, which, though very well written and on the whole 
appreciative, yet concludes with a charge of something like 
blindness, in your not seeing that Natural Selection re- 
quires the constant watching of an intelligent “chooser,” 
like man’s selection to which you so often compare it; and 
(2) iu Janet’s recent work on the “ Materialism of the 
Pr«!sent Day,” reviewed in last. Saturday’s Reader, by an 
e.vtract from which I see that he considers your weak point 
to be that you do not see that “ thought and direction are 
essential to the action of Natural Selection.” The same 
objection has l)cen made a score of times by your chief 
upponeuts, aud I have beard it as often stated myself in 
conversation. Now, I think this arises almost entirely 
from your choice of the term Natural Selection, and so 
constantly comparing it in its effects to man's selection, 
and also to your so freqtiently personifying nature as 
“ selecting,” as “ i)referring,” sis “ seekiug only the good 
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of the species,” etc., etc. To the few this is as clear as 
daylight, and beautifully suggestive, but to many it is evi 
deiitly a slumbiiug block. I wish, therefore, to suggest to 
you the possibility of eutirely avoiding this source of mis- 
conception iu your great work (if not now too late), and 
also in any fiitiirc editions of the ” Origin,” and I think 
it may bo done without difficulty and very effectually 
by adopting Spencer’s term (which he generally uses iu 
preference to Natural Selection), viz. “ Survival of the 
Fittest.” This term is the plain expression of the /uef; 
“ Natural Selection ” is a metaphorical expression of it, 
and to a certain degree indirect and incorrect, since, even 
personifying Nature, she does not so much select special 
variations as exterminate the most unfavourable ones. 

Combined with the enormous multiplying powers of all 
organisms, and the “ struggle for existence,” leading to 
the constant destruction of by far the largest proportion 
— facts which no one of your opponents, as far as I am 
aware, has denied or misunderstood — “ the survival of the 
fittest,” rather than of those which were less fit, could not 
possibly be denied or misunderstood. Neither would it be 
possible to say that to ensure the “ survival of the fittest ” 
any intelligent chooser was necessary, whereas when you say 
“ Natural Selection ” acts so as to choose those that are 
fittest it is misunderstood, and apparently always will he. 
Eeferring to your book, I find such C-xpressions as ” Man 
selects only for his own good ; Nature only for that of the 
being which she tends.” This, it seems, will always be 
jnisunderatood ; but if you had said, “Man selects only 
for his own good; Nature, by the inevitable survival of 
the fittest, only for that of the being she tends,” it would 
have been less liable to be so. 

1 find you use the term Natural Selection in two senses — 
(1) tor the simple pre-seiratioii of favourable and rejection 
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of mifaronrable variatioue, in wLidi case it is equiva- 
Jeat to “ survival of tlie fittest ” ; (2) for the effect or 
change produced by this preservation, as when you say, 
“ To sum up the circumstancPH favourable or uiitavonrable 
to natural selection," and, tiKOiu, “ Isolation, also, is an 
important element in the process of natural solectiou ” : 
here It is not merely “ survival of the fittest,” but change 
produced by survival of the fittest, that is meant. On look- 
ing over your fourth chapter, I find tltat these alterations 
of terms can be in most cases easily made, while in some 
cases the addition of "or survival of the fittest” after 
“natural selection” would be best; and in others, less 
likely to be misunderstood, the original term might stand 
alone. 

I could not venture to propose to any other person so 
great an alteration of terms, but you, I am sure, will give 
it an impartial consideration, and, if you really think the 
change will produce a better understanding of your work, 
will not hesitate to adopt it. It is evidently also necessary 
not to personify “ nature ” too much, though I am very 
apt to do it myself, since people will not understand that 
ail such phrases are metaphors. Natural Selection is, 
when understood, so necessary and self-evident a principle 
that it is a pity it should bo in any way obscured; and it 
therefore occurs to me that the free use of “ survival of 
the fittest,” whudi is a compact and accurate definition of 
it, would tend much to its being more widely accepted and 
prevent its being so much misrepresented and misunder- 
stood. 

There is another objection made by -Innet which is also 
a very common one. It is that the chances are almost in- 
finite against the particular kind of variation required 
being coincident with each change of external conditions, 
to enable an animal to become modified by Natural Selec- 
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tion iu IiarmoDy with such changed conditions; especially 
when we consider that, to have produced tlie almost in- 
finite modifications of organic beings, this coincidence 
must bare taken place an almost infinite number of 
times. 

Kow it seems to me that you have yourself led to this 
objection being made by so often stating the case too 
strongly against yourself. For example, at the commence- 
ment of Chapter IV. you ask if it is “ improbable that 
useful variations should sometimes occur in the course of 
thousands of generations”; and a little farther on you 
say, “ unless profitable variations do occur, natural selec- 
tion can do nothing.” Now, such expressions have given 
your opponents the advantage of assuming that favourable 
variations are rare accidents, or may even for long periods 
never occur at all, and thus Janet’s argument would appear 
to many to have great force. I think it would be better to 
do away with all soch qualifying expressions, and con- 
stantly maintain (what I certainly believe to be the fact) 
that variations of every kind are alicays occurring in every 
part of every species, and therefore that favourable varia- 
tions are always ready when wanted. You have, I am 
sure, abundant materials to prove this, and it is, I believe, 
the grand fact that renders modification and adaptation 
to conditions almost always possible. I would put the 
burthen of proof on my opponents to show tliat any one 
organ, structure, or faculty does not vary, even during one 
generation, among all the individuals of a species; and also 
to show any mode or way iu which any such organ, etc., 
does not vary. I would ask them to give any reason for 
supposing that any organ, etc., is ever absolutely identical 
at any one time in all (he individuals of a species, and if 
not, then it is always varying, and there arc always materials 
which, from the simple fact that Ihe “ fittest survive,” will 
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tend to the modification of the race into harmony with 
changed conditions. 

I hope these remarks may be intelligible to you, and that 
you will be so kind as to let me know what you think of 
them. 

I have not heard for some time Low you are getting on. 
I hope you are still improving in health, and that yon will 
be able now to get on with your great work, for which 
so many thousands are looking with interest. — AVith best 
wishes, believe me, my dear Darwin, yours very faithfully, 
Alfred K. Wallace. 

Down, Bromley, Kent, 8.E. July 5, [186(1], 
My dear Wallace, — I have been much intcrestec] by your 
letter, which is as clear as daylight. I fully agree with 
all that you say on the advantuges of H. Spencer’s excel- 
lent expression of “ the survival of the fittest.” This, 
LowcTsr, had not occurred to me till rending your letter. 
It is, however, a great objection to this term tliat it can- 
not be used as a substantive governing a verb; and that 
this is a real objection I infer from II. Spencer continually 
using the words “ Natural Selection.” 

I formerly thought, probably in an exaggerated degree, 
that it was a great advantage to bring into connection 
natural and artificial selection ; this indeed loti me to 
use a term in common, aud I still think it some advantage. 
I wish I had received your letter two months ago, for I 
would have worked in “the survival,” etc., often in the 
new edition of the “Origin,” which is now almost printed 
off, aud of which I will, of course, send you a copy. I will 
use the term in my next hook on Domestic Animals, etc., 
from which, by the way, I plainly sec that yon expect much 
too much. The term Natural Selection has now been so 
largely used abroad and at home that I doubt whether it 
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could be given up, and with ail its faults 1 should be sorry 
to see the attempt made. Whether it will be rejected must 
now deiwud on the “ survival of the fittest.” 

As in time the term must grow intelligible, the objec- 
tions to its use will grow weaker and weaker. I doubt 
whether the use of any term would have made the subject 
intelligible to some minds, clear as it is to others; for do 
we not see, even to the present day, Malthus on Popula- 
tion absurdly misunderstood ? This reflection about Mal- 
thus has often comforted me when I have been vexed at tite 
misstatement of my views. 

As for M. Janet,' be is a metaphysician, and such 
gentlemen are so acute that I think they often misunder- 
stand common folk. Your criticism on the double sense 
in which I have used Natural Selection is new to me and 
unanswerable; but my blunder has dune no harm, for I 
do not believe that anyone excepting you has ever ob- 
served it. Again, I agree that I have said too much about 
“favourable variations,” but I am inclined to think you 
put the opposite side too strongly ; if every part of every 
being varied, 1 do not think we should see the same cud 
or object gained by such wonderfully diversified means. 

I hope you are enjoying the country aud are in good 
health, aud are working hard at your Malay Archipelago 
book, for I will always put this wish in every note I write 
to you, like some good people always put in a text. My 
health keeps much the same, or rather Improves, and I am 
able to work some hours daily. — W^ith many thanks for 
your interesting letter, believe me, my dear Wallace, yours 
sincerely, Ch. Darwin. 

P.S. — 1 suppose you Lave read the last number of H. 
Spencer ; I have been struck with astonishment at the 
' This no doubt r«lers to Janet's " Matirlalisme Cootemporain." 
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prodigality of original thougiit in it. But liow unfortunate 
it is that it seems scarcely ever possible to discriminate 
between the direct effect of external influences and the 
“ survival of the fittest.” 

9 St. Mark's Crescenl, Regent’s Park, N.W. Nov. 19, 1866. 

Dear Darwin, — Many thanks for the fourth edition of the 
“ Origin,” which I am glad to see grows so vigorously at 
each moult, althougli it undergoes no metamorphosis. How 
curious it is that Dr. Wells should so clearly have seen the 
principle of Natural Selection fifty years ago, and that it 
should have struck no one that it was a great principle of 
universal application in nature! 

We are going to have a discussion on “ Mimicry, as pro- 
ducing Abnormal Sexvial Characters,” at the Entomological 
to night. I have a butterfly (Diadema) of which the female 
is metallic blue, the male dusky brown, contrary to the rule 
in all other species of the genus, and in almost all insects; 
but the explanation is easy — it mimics a metallic Eupliia, 
and so get.s a protection perhaps more efficient than its 
allies derive from their sombre colours, and which femul<<s 
require much more than males. 1 read a paper on this at 
the British Association. Have you the report j)ublislicd 
at Nottingham in a volume by Dr. Bobertson ? If so, you 
can tell me if my paper is printed in full. 

I suppose you have read Agassiz's marvellous theory of 
the Great Amazonian glacier, 2,000 miles long! I presiiiue 
that will be a little too much, even for you. I have been 
writing a little popular paper on “Glacial Theories*’ for 
the Quarterly Journal of S(»e*«ce of January next, in which 
I stick up for gla-'iers in North America and icebergs in the 
Amazon ! 

I was very glad to hear from Luhlwck that your health 
is permanently improved. I liope therefore you will l)c 
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able lo give ns a volume per annum of your wmgnwwi opus, 
Tvitli all the facts as you now have them, leaving additions 
to come in new editions. 

I am working a little at another family of ray butter- 
flies, and dud the usual iutcrestiug and puzzling cases of 
variation, but no such phenomena as in the Papiliouid®. — 
With best wishes, believe me, my dear Darwin, yours very 
faithfully, Alfred K. Wallace. 

6 Queen Anne Street, W. Monday, January, 1807. 

My dear Wallace, — I return by this post the Journal.' 
Your r0sum6 of glacier action seems to me very good, and 
has interested my brother much, and as the subject is uew 
to him he is a better judge. That is quite a new and per- 
plexing point which you specify about the freshwater fishes 
during the glacial period. 

I hare also been very glad to see the article on Lyell, 
which seems to me to be done by some good man. 

I forgot to say when with you — but 1 then indeed did 
not kuow so much as 1 do now — that the sc.xual, i.e. orna- 
mental, differences in fishes, which differences are some- 
times very great, offer a dUllcuUy in the wide extension of 
the view that the female is not brightly coloured on account 
of the danger which she would incur in the propagation of 
the species. 

I very much enjoyed my long conversation with youj 
and to day we reltivu home, and I to my horrid dull work 
of correcting proof-sheets. — Believe me, my dear Wallace, 
yours very sincerely, Charles Dabwlv. 

I’.B. — I had arranged to go and see your collection on 
Saturday evening, hut my head suddenly failed after lun- 
cheon, and I was forced to lie down all the rest of the day. 

■ Quaslfrtg Journal o/ Science, January 7, 18G7. " Icc Marks in North 
Wales.” by A. R. NVallact. 
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Down, Bromley, Kent, S.E. February 23, 1807. 

Dear Wallace, — I mticli regretted tliat 1 was unable to 
call on 'vou, but alter Monday I was unable even to leave 
the house. On Momiay evening I called on Bates and put 
a difficulty before liim, wliich he could not answer, and, 
a.s on some former similar occasion, his first suggestion 
was, “ You had better ask Wallace.” My difficulty is, why 
are caterpillars sometimes so beaiitifnlly and artistically 
coloured ? Seeing that many are coloured to escape danger, 
1 can hardly attribute their bright colour in other eases to 
mere physical conditions. Bates says tlie most gaudy cater- 
pillar lie ever saw in Amazonia (of a Sphinx) was con- 
spicuoiiK at the distance of yards from its black and red 
colouring whilst feeding on large green leaves. If anyone 
objected to mule butterilies having been made beajitiful by 
sexual selection, nnd asked why should they not have been 
made beautiful us well as their caterpillu.rs, what would 
you answer ? I could not auswer, but should maintain 
my ground. Will you think over this, and some time, 
either by letter or when we meet, tell me what yon think ? 
Also, I waut to know whether your female mimetic butter- 
fly is more beautiful and brighter than the male ? 

When next in London 1 must get you to show me your 
Kingfishers. 

My liealth is a dreadful evil ,• I failed in half ray engage- 
ments during this last visit to London. — Believe me, yours 
very sincerely, 0. DjBwm. 

The answer to this letter is missing, but in Vol. II. of 
“ My Life,” p. 11, Wallace writes : 

” On reading this letter I almost at once saw wbat 
seemed to be a very easy and probable explanation of the 
facts. I bad then just been preparing for publication (in 
the B'esfjntfisfcr Review) my rather elaborate paper on 
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‘ Mimicry and Protective Coiouriug,’ aud tlie numerous 
cases in whi(^li specially showy and slow-flying butterflies 
were known to have n peculiar odour and taste which pro- 
tected them from the attacks of iuscct-eatlng birds and 
other animals led me at once to suppose that the gaudily 
coloured caterpillars must Lave a similar protection. I 
had just ascertained from Mr. .Tenner Weir that one of 
our common white moths {.S/rtlosojna maithastri) would 
not he eaten by most of the small birds in his aviary, nor 
by young turkeys. Now, as a while moth is as conspicu- 
ous ill the dusk as a coloured caterpillar in the daylight, 
this case seemed to me so much on a par with the other 
that I felt almost sure iny explanation would turn out 
correct. I at once wrote to Mr. Darwin to this effect.” 

Down, Browifey, £eni, S.D. Fehruaty 26, 1867. 

My dear Wallace, — Bates was quite right, you are the 
man to apply to in a difficulty. I never heard anything 
more ingenious than your suggestion, and I hope you may 
be able to prove it true. That is a splendid fact about the 
white moths ; it warms one’s very blood to see a theory 
thus almost proved to be true.’ With respect to the beauty 
of male butterflies, I must as yet think that it is due to 
sexual selection ; there is some evidence that dragonflies 
are attracted by bright colours; but what leads me to the 
above belief is so many male Orthoptera and Cicadas 
having musical intruments. This being the case, the 
analogy of birds makes me believe in sexual selection with 
respect to colour in insects. I wish I hud strength and 
time to make some of the experiments suggested liy you ; 
but I thought butterflies would not pair in couliuement; I 
am sure I have board of some such difficulty. Many years 
ago 1 Lad a dragonfly pfl'inted with gorgeous colours, but 
I never had an opportunity of fairly trying it. 

' J.e., tlie suggestion that conspicuous caterpillars or pertret Insects (e.g, 
white butterflies) which are dlslasteliil to birds are protected by being easily 
recognised and avoided. 
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The reasou of my bciug go much iutereated just at 
preseut about sexual selection is that I have almost re- 
solved to publish a little essay on the Origin of Maukind, 
and I still strongly think (though I failed to conviDce you, 
and this to me is the heaviest blow possible) that sexual 
selection has been the main agent in forming the races of 

By the way, there is another subject which I shall in- 
troduce in my essay, vis. expression of countenance. Now, 
do you happen to know by any odd chance a very good- 
natured and acute observer in the Malay Archipelago who, 
you think, would make a few easy observations for me on 
the expression of the Malays when excited by various 
emotions. For in this case I would send to such person a 
list of queries. — I thunk yon for your most interesting 
letters, and remain yours very sincerely, qh. Darwin. 

9 8t. jlfort’« CresceTii, N.W. March 11, 1867. 

Dear Darwin, — I return your queries, but cannot answer 
them with any certainty. For the Malays I should say Yes 
to 1, 3, 8, 0, 10 and 17, and No to 12, 13 and 16 ; hut I 
cannot be certain in any one. But do you think these 
things are of much importance ? I am inclined to think 
that if you could get good direct observations you would 
find some of them often differ from tribe to tribe, from 
island to island, and sometimes from village to village. 
Some no doubt may be deep sealed, and would imply 
organic differences; but can you tell beforehand which 
these arc ? 1 presume the Frenchman shrugs his shoulders 
whether he is of the Norman, Breton, or Gaulish stock. 
Would it not be a good tbiug to send your List of Queries 
to some of the Bombay and Calcutta paiK>rs ? as there must 
be numbers of Indian judges and other offlan-s who would 
be interested and would send 3 ’ou hosts of replies. The 
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Australian papers and New Zealand might also publish 
them, and then you would have a fine basis to go on. 

Is your essay on Variation in 5Ian to be a supplement 
to your Tolume on Domesticated Animals and Cultivated 
Plants ? I would rather see your second volume on “ The 
Struggle for Existence, etc.,” for I doubt if we have a 
sufficiency of fair and accurate facts to do anything with 
man. Huxley, I believe, is at work upon it. 

I have been reading Murray’s volume on the Geographi- 
cal Distribution of Mammals. He has some good ideas 
here and there, but is quite unable to understand Natural 
Selection, and makes a most absurd mess of his criticism 
of your views on oceanic islands. 

By the bye, what an interesting volume the whole of 
your materials on that sxibject would, I am sure, make. — 
Yours very sincerely, Altreo K. Wau.acb. 



Down, Bromlty. Kent, S.E. March, 1807. 

My dear Wallace, — 1 tlinnk yoji much for your two 
notes. The case of Julia Pastrana* is a splendid addilion 
to my other cases of correlated teeth and hair, and I u-ill 
add it in correcting the proof of my present volume. Pray 
let me hear in course of the summer if yon get any evidence 
abo»it the gaudy caterpillars. 1 should much like to give 
(op quote if published) this idea of yours, if in any way 
supported, as suggested by yon. It will, however, be a long 
time hence, for I can see that sexual selection is growing 
into quite a large subject, which I shall introduce into my 
essay on Man, supposing that I ever publish it. 

I had intended giving a chapter on Man, inasmuch as 
many call him (not quite truly) an eminentiy domesticated 
animal; but I found the subject too large for a chapter. 



' A boarded woman bavliig 
and Plants,” tl. 328. 
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Nor shall I be capable of treating the subject well, and my 
sole reason for taking it up is that I am pretty well con- 
Tiuced that sexual selection has played an important part 
in the formation of races, and sexual selection has always 
been a subject which has interested me much. 

I have been very glad to see your impression from 
memory on the expressions of Malays. I fully agree with 
you that the subject is in no way an important one : it is 
simply a “hobby-horse” with rae about twenty-seven years 
old; and after thinking that I would write an essay on 
Man, it flashed on me that I could work in some “ supple- 
mental remarks on expression.” After the horrid, tedious, 
dull work of my present huge and, I fear, unreadable 
book, I thought I would amuse myself with my hobby- 
horse. The subject is, I think, more curious and more 
amenable to scientific treatment than you seem willing to 
allow. I want, anyhow, to upset Sir C. Bell's view, given 
in bis most interesting work, “ The Anatomy of Expres- 
sion,” that certain muscles have been given to man solely 
that he may reveal to other men his feelings. I want to 
try and show bow c.xpressions have arisen. 

That is a good suggestion about newspapers; but my 
experience tells me that private applications arc generally 
most fruitful. I will, however, see if I can get the queries 
inserted in some Indian paper. I do not know names or 
addresses of any other papers. 

I have just ordered, but not yet received, Murray’s 
book : Bindley used to call him a blunder-headed man. It 
is very doubtful whether I shall ever have strength to pub- 
lish the latter part of my materials. 

My two female amanuenses are busy with friends, and 
I fear this scrawl will give you much trouble to read. — 
With many thanks, yours very sincerely, ch. Darwin. 
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Down, Bromley, Kent, S E. April 29, 1807. 

Dear Wallace,— I bare been greatly interested by your 
letter;' but your view is not new to me. K you will look 
at p. 240 of the fourth edition of the “ Origin,” you will 
find it very briefly given with two extremes of tbe peacock 
and black grouse. A more general siatement is given at 
p. 101, or at p. SO of the first edition, for I have long 
entertained this view, though I have never had space to 
develop it. But I had not sufBcient knowledge to general- 
ise as far as you do about colouring and nesting. In your 
paper, perhaps you will just allude to my scanty remark 
in tbe fourth edition, because in my essay upon Man I 
intend to discuss the whole subject of sexual selection, ex- 
plaining, as I believe it does, much with respect to man. 
I have collected all my old notes and partly written my 
discussion, and it would be flat work for me to give the 
leading idea as exclusively from you. But as I am sure 
from your greater knowledge of ornithology and entomo- 
logy that you will write a much better discussion than I 
could, your paper will be of great use to me. Neverthe- 
less, I must discuss the subject fully in my essay on Man. 
When we met at the Zoological Society and I asked you 
about the sexual differences in kingfishers, I had this sub- 
ject in view; as I bad when I suggested to Bates the diffi- 
culty about gaudy caterpillars which you have so ndniiruiily 
(as T believe it will prove) explained. I have got one capital 
case (genus forgotten) of au [Australiun] bird in whicJi tbe 
female has long-tailed plumes luiil whicli consequently 
builds a different nest from all her allies.’ With respect 

’ Tlielcltfr to which l)i!Ri?a reply is ml.ssiiig. It ovidenlly refers to W.ilMce's 
bdici In the poramoiint Importance of protection In the evolulion of colour. 
See also Darwin's letter of February 26, 1807. 

• McmifiJ super/ia. See " The Descent of Man ” (1001), p 687 Rliyrchsea, 
mentioned on p. 184, is discussed In the ‘‘Descent," p. 727. The female i; 
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to certalu fomale blr<]6 being more brightly roloured Uijui 
the males, and the latter inciibatiug, 1 have gone a little 
into the subject and cannot say that I am {nlly satisfied. 
1 remember mentioning to you the case of lUiyncliaia, hut 
its nesting seems unknown. In some other cases the 
difference in brightness seemed to me hardly sufficiently 
accounted for by the principle of protection. At the 
Palklaud Islands there is a carrion hawk in which the 
female (as I ascertained by dissection) is the brightest 
coloured, and I doubt whether protection will here apply; 
but I wrote several months ago to the Falklauds to make 
inquiries. The conclusion to which I have been leaning is 
that in some of these abnormal cases the colour happened 
to vary in the female alone, and wa.s transmitted to females 
alone, and that her variations have been selected through the 
admiration of the male. 

It is a very interesting subject, but I shall not be able 
to go on with it for the nest five or sis months, as I am 
fully employed in correcting dull proof-sheets ; when I 
return to the work I shall find it much better done by you 
than I could have succeeded in doing. 

With many thank.s for your very interesting note, believe 
me. dear Wallace, yours very sincerely, Darwin. 

It is curious bow we hit on the same ideas. I have 
endeavoured to show in my MB. discussion that nearly the 
same principles accmiot for young birds not being g.iily 
coloured in many cases — but this is too complex a point for 
a note. 

more brlfihtly coloured thon llie male and lias a convoluted tinclica, cUetviiarc 
a masculine cliarnclcr. There acems some reason (o suppose that " tlic malo 
undertakes the duty ot incubation." 
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Pcwiscnpt Down. Apil 29. 

My doav Wnllnce, — On rpading over yonr letter agniu, 
and on furtlior reflection, I do not think (an far ns I re 
menibor my words) tlvat I expressed myself nearly sironijly 
enough ns to the value and beauty of your goneralisatiou, 
vi?,. tliiit, all birds in which the female ia conspicuously or 
brightly coloured build in holes or under domes. I thought 
that this was the explanation in many, perhaps most cases, 
but do not think I should ever have extended my view to 
your generalisation, Forgive me troubling you with this 
P-®-~Youre, Qij_ pARtviN. 

Down, Btomley, Kent, S.E. May 5, 1867. 

My dear Wallace, — The offer of your valuable notes is moat 
generous, but it would vex me to take so much from you, 
as it is certain that you could work up the subject very 
much better than I could. Therefore I earnestly and with- 
out any reservation hope that you will proceed with your 
paper, so that I return your notes. 

You seem already to have well investigated the subject. 
I confess on receiving your note that I felt rather flat at 
my recent work being almost thrown away, but I did not 
intend to show this feeling. As a. proof bow little advance 
I iiad made on tlie subject, I may mention that though I 
had been eollecUng fuels on the colouring and other sexual 
differences in mammilla, your o.vpluiintiou with respect to 
the females Inail not occuvred to me. I am surprised at my 
own stupidity, hnt I have long recognised how miteh clearer 
and deeper your insight into mutters is than mine. 

1 do not know bow fur you have attended to tlie laws 
of inheritance, so wliat follows may he obvious to you. I 
have begun my discussion on sexual selection by showing 
(hat new characters often appear in one sex and are 
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trausmitUid to that bcx alone, and that from some iin 
known cause such characters apparently appear oftener in 
the male than in the female. Secondly, characters may be 
developed and be confined to the male, and long after- 
wards be transferred to the female. Thirdly, characters 
may, again, arise in cither sex and be transmitted to both 
sexes, cither in an e<iual or unequal degree. In this latter 
case I have supposed that tlic survival of the fittest has 
come into play with female bir^ and kept the female dull- 
coloured. With respect to the absence of spurs in female 
gallinaceous birds, I presume that they would be in the 
way during incubation ; at least, I have got the case of a 
German breed of fowls in which the hens were spurred, 
and were found to disturb and break their eggs much. 

With respect to the females of deer not having horns, I 
presume it is to save the loss of organised matter. 

In your note you speak of sexual selection and pro- 
tection as sufficient to account for the colouring of all 
animals; but it seems to me doubtful how far this will 
come into play with some of the lower animals, such as 
sea anemones, some corals, etc. etc. 

On the other band, Haeckel has recently well shown that 
the transparency and absence of colour in the lower oceanic 
animals, belonging to the most different classes, may be well 
accounted for on the principle of protection. 

Some time or other I should like much to know wliere 
your paper on the nests of birds has appeared, and I shall 
be extremely anxious to read your paper in the Westminster 
Review. 

Your paper on the sexual colouring of birds will, I have 
no doubt, be very striking. 

Forgive me, if you enn, for a touch of illilK>rality about 
your paper, and believe me yours very sincerely. 

Oh. Dakwin. 
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Down, Bromley, lifnl, S E July G, 1867. 

My dear Wallace, — I am very much obliged for jour 
article on Mimicry,' the whole of which I have i-ead with 
the greatest interest. You certainly have the art of put 
ting your ideas with remarkable force and clearness ; now 
that I am slaving over proof sheets it makes me almost 
envious. 

I have been particularly glad to read about the birds’ 
nests, and I must procure the Intellectual Observer; hut 
tile point v'hich I tliink struck me most was about its 
being of no use to the IToliconias to acquire iu a slight 
degree a disagreeable taste. Wliat a curious case is that 
about the coral sualces. The summary, and indeed the 
whole, is excellent, and I have enjoyed it much. — With 
many thanks, yours very sincerely, Daiiwin. 



9 St. Mark's Cresctnl, E.W. 

Wednesday, [Avgust or September, 1807]. 

Dear Darwin, — I am very sorry I was out when you 
called yesterday. I had just gone to the Zoological 
Gardens, and I met Sir C. Lyell, who told me you were 
In town. 

If you should have time to go to Bayswater, I think 
you would be pleased to sec the collections which I have 
displayed there in the form of an exhibition (though the 
jiublic will not go to see it). 

If you can go, with any friends, I should like to meet 
you there if you can appoint a time. 

I am glad to find you continue in tolerable health. — 
Believe me yours very faithfully, ai-frbd R. Wallace. 

What do you think of the Duke of Argyll’s criticisms, 
’ Wfslmmsfcr flcvw'a, July, 1867. 
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and the more pretentions one in the last number of the 
l^orth British Review t 

I have nritten a little article auawering them botli, but 
1 do not yet know where to get it published. — A. R. W. 

70J WeMboume Grove, Baystvaler, TK. October 1, 1SC7. 

Dear Darwin, — I am sorry I was not in town when your 
note came. I took a short trip to Scotland after the British 
Association Meeting, and went up Ben Lawers. It was 
very cold and wet, and I could not find a companion or I 
should have gone a« tar as Glen Boy. 

My article on “ Creation by Law,” in reply to the Duke 
of Argyll and the North British rtwiewer, is in the present 
month’s numlwr of the Quarterly Journal of Science. I 
cannot send you a copy becansc they do not allow separate 
copies to be printed. 

There is a nice illiistratiou of the predicted Madagascar 
moth and Angracum sesguipedale. 

1 shall be glnd to know whether I have done it satis- 
factorily to you, and hope you will not be so very sparing 
of criticism as you usually arc. 

I hope you are getting on well with your great book, 
I lioar a rumour that we are to Lave owe vol. of it about 
Christmas. 

I quite forget whether I told you that I have a little 
boy, now three months old, and have named him Herbert 
Spencer (baring had a brother Ilerbert). I am now stay- 
ing chiefly in the country, at Hurstpierpoint, but come up 
to town once a month at least. You may address simply, 
" Kurstpierpoint, Sussex.” 

Hoping your health is tolerable and that all your family- 
are well, believe me, dear Darwin, yours very faithfully, 
Alfrud K. Wallace. 
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Down, BromUy, Kent, S.E. October 12 and 13, 1867. 

My doar WaUai'c, — I ordcrod the joimial a long time 
ago, but by some oversight received it only yesterday mid 
read it. You will think my praise not worth having from 
being so indiscrimimite, but if I am to speak the truth, I 
must say I admire every word. 

You liave just touched on the points whi<d’ I particularly 
wished to see noticed. I am glad you had the courage to 
take up Angraicvm^ after the Duke’s attack; for 1 believe 
the principle in this case may be widely applied. I like 
the figure, but I wish the artist had drawn a better 
sphinx. 

With respect to beauty, your remarks on hideous objects 
and on flowers not being made beautiful except when of 
practical use to them strike me as very good. 

On this one point of beauty, I can haidly think that the 
Duke was quite candid. I have used in the concluding 
paragraph of my present book precisely the same argument 
as you bare, even bringing in the bulldog,’ with respect 
to variations not having been specially ordained. Your 

'Anjrivcum sesqaipedale, a Madagascar orchid, a whIp-lUcc nectary, 
H iQ 12 ui. In length, which, according to Darwin (" Fertilisation ot Orchids,” 
2nd Kdlt., p. 1G3), is adapted to llie visits of n moth with .t proboscis of cone- 
sponding UngLU. He points out lh.it there Is no difllcully in believing In the 
existence of such a moth as F. Muller had described (Nature, 1873, p. 223), a 
Brazilian splunx-molh with a trunk 10 to 11 in. in Iciiglb. Moreover, Forbes 
had given evidence to show lliat such an Insect does exist in Madagascar (.Nature, 
1873, p. 121). Tlic case of Anareceum was pul forward by tlio Duke ot Argyll 
as being necessarily due to Lite personal contrivance of the Deity, Mr. Wallace 
0 stiows (p. 470, Quarltrlff Journal of Science, 1867) that both proboscis and 
nectary might bs increased In length by means of Natural Selection, it 
may be added that Hermann MUllcr has sliown good grounds for believing 
that mutual speclnlls.itlon of this kind Is beneficial boUi to Insect and to 

• “ Variation of Ammals and Plants,” 1st Edit,, II, 431. " Did He cause 
the frame and mental qualities ot the dog to vary in order that n breed might 
bo formed of indomitable ferocity, with Jaws fitted to pm down the bull for 
man’s brutal sport ? ” 
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metaphor of the river' is new to me, and admirable ; but your 
other metaphor, iu wlucJ* you compare classiflcalion and 
complex ma<‘liiDes, does not seem to me quite api)ropriate, 
though I cannot point out what seems deiicieut. The point 
which seems to me strong is that all naturalists admit that 
there is a natural classification, and it is this which descent 
explains. I wish you had insisted a little more against the 
North Jirilish* reviewer assuming that each variation which 
appears is a strongly marked one; though by implication 
you have made this very plain. Nothing in your whole 
article has struck me more than your riew with respect to 
the limit of ileetness in the racehorse and other such cases ; 

I shall try and quote you on this head in the proof of my 
concluding chapter. I quite missed this explanation, though 
in the ca^ of wheat I hit upon something analogous. I am 
glad you praise the Duke’s book, for I was much struck with 
it. The part about flight seemed to me at first very good, 
but as the wing is articulated by a ball-and-socket joint, I 
suspect the Duke would find It very difficult to give any 
reason against the belief that the wing strikes the air more 
or less obliquely. I have been very glad to see your article 
and the drawing of the butterfly in Science Gossip. By 
the way, I cannot but think that you push protection too 

‘ See WoUacc, Quarterlu Jouiii. 0 / Scj., 1867, pp. 477-8. He imaslned an 
obstever examining a ^at river eystem, and nndliig everywhere adapCallons 
which reveal the deiign ol the Creator. " He would acr special adaptations to 
the wants of man in the broad, quiet, navigable rivers, through fertile alluvial 
plains, that would support a large population, vriille the rocky streams and 
mountain torrents were confined to tliose sterile regions suitable for a smell 
population of shepherds and herdsmen." 

' At p. 485 Wallace deals with Fleeining Jenkln's review in the North Brilith 
Review, 1667. The review strives to show that there arc strict limitations to 
variation, since the most rigorous and long-continued selection dors not In- 
deflnltely Increase such a quality as the flcetncss ol a raceborie. On this Wallace 
remarks that the argument " falls to meet the real question," which is not 
whether Indeflnlto change Is possible, but " whether such differences as do occur 
in nature could Iiave been produced by the accumulation of variations by 
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far in some cases, os with the stripes ou the tiger. I 
liave also this moruiug read au excellent abstract in the 
Gardeners' Chronivlv of your paper on neats;' I was not 
by any means fully conrerted by your letter, but I think 
now I am so ; and I hope it will be published somewhere 
in cxlcnso. It strikes me as a capital generalisation, and 
appears to me even more original than it did at flrst. 

1 have had an excellent and cautious letter from Mr. 
Oeoch of Singapore with some valuable answers ou expres- 
sion, which I owe to you. 

I heartily congratulate you on the birth of “ Herbert 
Spencer,” and may he deserve his name, but I hoi>o he 
will copy ids father’s style and not his namesake’s. Pray 
observe, though I fear 1 am a month too late, when tears 
are flrst secreted enough to overflow ; and write dow'U 
date. 

I have finished Vol. I. of my book, and I hope the whole 
will be out by the end of November ; if you have the patience 
to read it through, which is very doubtful, you will find, I 
think, a large accumulation of facts which will be of ser- 
vice to you in your future papers, and they could not be 
put to better use, for you certainly are a master in the noble 
art of reasoning. 

Have yon changed your house to Westbourne Grove ? 

Believe me, my dear Wallace, yours very sincerely, 

Gh. Darwin. 

This letter is so badly expressed that it is barely in- 
telligible, but I am tired uitb proofs. 

P.S. — Mr. WaringtoD has lately read an excellent and 
spirited abstract of the “ Origin ” before the Victoria In- 
stitute, and as this is a most orthodox body he has gained 

• Abstract of a p.iper qn '• Birds' NesU and Plumage," read before the Brltlsli 
Association. See Gard. Chron., 1667, p. 1047. 
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the uame of the devil’s advocate. The discussion wliicli fol- 
lowed during three consecutive meetings is very rich from 
the nonsense talked. If you would care to see the number 
I could lend it you. 

I forgot to remark how capitally you turn the tabic ou 
the Duke, when you make him create the Angracum and 
moth by special creation. 



Hurslpierjwvii. Oeiobar 22, 1867. 

Dear Darwin, — I am very glad you approve of my article 
on “ Creation by Law ” as a whole. 

The “machine metaphor” is not mine, but the North 
British reviewer’s. I merely accept it and show that it is 
on our side and nut ngaiust us, but I do not think it at all 
a good metaphor to be used as an argument either way. I 
(lid not half develop the argument on the limits of varia- 
tion, being myself limited in space; but I feel satisfied that 
it is the true answer to the very common and very strong 
objection, that “vMiation has strict limits.” The fallacy 
is the requiring variation in domesticity to go beyond the 
limits of the saime variation under nature. It does do so 
sometimes, however, because the conditions of existence arc 
so different. I do not thiiit a case can be pointed out in 
which the limits of variation uuder domestication are not 
up to or Imyond those already marked out in nature, only 
we generally get in the species an amount of change which 
in nature occurs only in the whole range of the genus or 
family. 

The many cases, however, in which variation has gone 
far beyond nature and has not yet stopped are ignored. 
For instance, no wild pomacoous fruit is, I believe, so 
lai'ge as our apples, and uo doubt they could be got much 
larger if flavour, etc., were entirely neglected. 

I may perhaps push “ protecUou ” too far sometimes, for 
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it is my hobby just now, but as the lion and the tiger are, 
I think, the only two non-arboreal cats, I think the tiger 
stripe agreeing so well with its usual habitat is at least a 
probable case. 

I am rewriting ray article on Hirds’ Nests for the new 
Natwral History Review. 

I cannot tell you about the first apparaiirc of ienrn, 
but it is very early — the first week or two, I think. I 
can see the Victoria Iiistitute Magazine at the London 
Library. 

I shali read your book, every word. I bear from Sir 
0. Lyell that you come out with a grand new theory at 
the end, which even the cautious (!) Eiusley is afraid of! 
Sir C. said he could think of nothing else since he read it. 
I long to Boe it. 

My address is Hurstpierpoiut during the winter, and, 
when in town, 76)4 Westbourne Grove. 

I suppose you will now be going on with your book on 
Sexual Selection and Man, by way of rela.vation! It is a 
glorious subject, but will require delicate handling. — Yours 
very faithfully, Alfred R. Wallace. 

10 Duchtsa Street, IT. February 7, 1868. 

Dear Darwin, — I have to thank yon for signing the 
Memorial as to the East London Museum, and also for 
your kindness in sending me a copy of your great book, 
which I have only just received. I shall take it down in 
the country with me next week, and enjoy every line at 
my leisure. 

Allow me also to congratulate you on the splendid posi- 
tion obtained by your second son at Cambridge. 

You will perhaps be glad to hear that I have been for 
some time hammering away at niy Travels, but I fear I 
shall make a mess of it. I sball leave most of the Natural 
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Ilibtory generalisation, etc., tor another work, as if I wait 
to incori>orate all, I may wait for years. — Hoping you are 
quite well, believe me youi’s very faitlitully, 

Alfred R. Wallace. 

Down, Brondty, Kent, S.E. February 22, [1S08 ?]. 

My dear Wallace, — I am hard at work on sexual selec- 
tion and am driven half mod by the uumlicr of collateral 
points which require investigation, such as the relative 
numbers of the two ae-ves, and especially on polygamy. 
Can you aid me with respect to birds which have strongly 
marked secondary sexual characters, such as birds of para 
disc, humming birds, the nipicola or rock thrush, or any 
other such cases? Many gallinaceous birds certainly are 
polygamous. 1 suppose that birds may be known not to 
be polygamous if they are seen during the whole breeding 
season to associate in pairs, or if the male incubates, or 
aids in feeding the young. Will you have the kindness to 
turn this in your mind ? but it is a shame to trouble you 
now that, as I am heartily glad to hear, you are at work 
on your Malayan Travels. I am fearfully puzzled how far 
to extend your protective views with respect to the females 
in various classes. The more 1 work, the more important 
sexual selection apparently comes out. 

Can butterflies he polygamous ? — i.e. will one male im- 
pregnate more than one female? 

Forgive me troubling you, und I daresay I sliall have 
to ask your forgiveness again, and believe me, my dear 
Wallace, yours most sincerely, Qg Darwin. 

P.S. — Baker has Lad the kindness to set the Entomo- 
logical Society discussing the relative numbers of the 
sexes in insects, and has brought out sums very curious 
results. 
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Is the oi'aiig polygamous ? But I daresay 1 shall fiud 
that ill your papers in (I thiuk) the Annals and Magazine 
of Natural History. 

The following group of letters deals with the causes of 
the sterility of hybrids (see note in “ More Letters,” p. 
287). Darwin’s final view is given in the “Origin,” 6Ui 
edit., 1900, p. 884. He acknowiedges that it would be 
advantageous to two incipient species if, by physiological 
isolation due to mutual sterility, they could be kept from 
blending; but he continues: “After mature rellectioii, it 
seems to me that this could not have been effected through 
Natural Selection.” And finally he concludes (p. 386) ; 
“ But it would be superfluous to discuss this question in 
detail; for with plants wo have conclusive evidence that 
the hlerility ot crossed species must he due (o some 
principle <juito iudepeiideiit of Natiirii.1 Selection. Both 
Ciiirfner and Kolmiter have proved that in genera includ- 
ing numerous species a series can be formed from species 
which, when crossed, yield fewer and fewer seeds, to 
species wiiich never produce a single seed, hut yet ate 
uffi'cted by the pollen of certain other species, for the 
germen swells. It is here manifestly impossible to select 
the more sterile individuals, which have already cctased 
to yield seeds; so that this acme of sterility, when the 
germen alone is affected, cannot Iiav<! been gained through 
selection; and from the laws governing the various grades 
of sterility being so uniform throughout the animal ami 
vegetable kingdoms, we may infer that the cause, what- 
ever it may be, is the same or nearly the same in all 
cases.” 

Wallace still adhered to bis view [see “ Darwinism,” 
1889, p. 174, also p. 292 of “ More Letters,” note 1, and Letter 
211, p. 299). The discussion of 1868 began w'ith a letter 
from Wallace, written towards the end of February, giving 
his opinion on the “Variation of Animals and Plants”; 
the discussion on the sterility of hybrids is at p. 185, Vol. 
II.. 1st edit. 
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(Second and third skeeis of o letlor from Wallace, a^pasenUy of 
February, 1868.) 

I am in the second volume of your book, and I have 
been astonished at the immense number of interesting facts 
you have brought together. I read the chapter on Pan- 
genesis first, for I could not wait. 1 can hardly tell you 
how much I admire it. It is a positive comfort to me to 
liave any feasible explanation of a difficulty that has always 
been haunting me, and I shall never be able to give it up 
till a better one supplies its place, and that I think hardly 
possible. You have now fairly kmten Spencer on his own 
ground, for he really offered no solution of the difficulties 
of the problem. The incomprehensible minuteness and vast 
numbers of the physiological germs or atoms (which them- 
selves must be cutupoundcd of numbers of Sj)encer’s physio- 
logical units) is the only difficulty, but that is only on a 
pur with the difficulties in all conceptions of matter, space, 
motion, force, etc. As I understood Spencer, his physio- 
logical units were identical throughout each species, but 
slightly different in each different species; but no attempt 
was made to show how the identical form of the parent or 
ancestors came to be built up of such units. 

The only parts I Lave yet met with where I somewhat 
differ from your views are in the chapter on the Causes 
of ^'al'iability, in which I think scveial of your argu- 
ments are unsound : but this is too long a subject to go 
into now. 

Also, I do not see your objection to stcrilify between 
allied species Laving been aided by Natural Selection. It 
appears to me that, given u differentiation of a species into 
two forms, each of which w’as adapted to a special sphere 
of existence, every slight degree of sterility would be a 
positive advantage, not to the individuals who were sterile, 
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but to each form. If yon work it out, n.ud suppose tbe two 
iDcipIent species A, B to he divided into two groups, oue 
of wliicli contains those which are fertile when the two are 
crossed, the otlier being slightly sterile, you will find that 
the latter will certainly supplant the former in the struggle 
for existence, remembering that you have shown that in such 
a cross the offspring would be more vigorous than the pure 
breed, and would therefore certainly soon supplant them, and 
as these would not be so well adapted to any spix:ial sphere 
of existence us tbe pure species A and B, they would cer- 
tainly in their turn give way to A and B. 

I am sure all naturalists will be disgusted at the malicious 
and ignorsint article in tbe Athenwum. It is a disgrace to 
the paper, and 1 hope someone will publicly express the 
general opiniim of it. We can expect no good reviews of 
your book till the (luarterlies or best monthlies come out. 
... I bhall be anxious to see Low Pangeiiesis is received. — 
Believe me yours very faithftiliy, AumisD B. Waclach. 

Dromhy, Kent, B.E. Febiuary 27, 1868. 
My dear Wallace, — You cannot well imagine how much 
I have been pleased by what you say about Paugenesls. 
None of my friends will speak out, except, to a certain 
extent, Sir II. Holland,' who found it very tough reading, 
but admits that, some view ‘'<',loscly akin to it" will have 
to be admitted. Hooker, as far as 1 understand him, which 
I hardly do at present, seems to think that tbe hypothesis 
is little more than saying that organisms have such and 
such potentialities. What yon say exactly aud fully ex- 
presses my feeling, viz. that it is a relief to have some 
feasible explanation of the various facts, wliicti cun be 
given up as soon as any better hypothesis is found. It has 
’ Sir Henry Holland, Bari., M.D, F.R.S., a writer on Mental Pliyslology 
aud other sdentifle subjects (b. 1788, d. 1873). 
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certainly been an immense, relief to my mind; for I have 
been stumbling over the subject for years, dimly seeing that 
some relation existed between the various classes of facts. 

1 now hear from H. Spencer that his views quoted in my 
footnote refer to something quite distinct, as you seem to 
have perceived. 

I shall be very glad to hear, at some future day, your 
criticisms on the cjnises of variability. 

Indeed, I feel sure that I am riglit about sterility and 
Natural Selection. Two of my grown-up children who are 
acute reasoners have two or three times at intervals tried 
to prove me wrong, and when your letter came they had 
another try, but, endc<l by coming back to ray side. I do 
not, quite understand your case, and we think that a word 
or two is misplaced. I wish some lime yon would con- 
sider the case under the following point of view. If 
sterility is caused or accumulated through Natural Selec- 
tion, then, a.s every degree exists up to absolute barren- 
ness, Na-tural Selection must have the power of iiicreasiug 
it. Now take two species, A and B, and assume that 
they are (by any means) halt sterile, i.c. produce ba.lf the 
full number of otl'spring. Now try and make (by Natural 
Selection) A and B absolutely sterile when crossed, and 
you will find how difflcult it is. I grant, indeed it is cer- 
tain, that the degree of sterility of the individuals of A 
and B will vary, but a.ny such extra-sterile individuals of, 
we will say. A, if they should hereafter breed with other 
iudividuals of A, will bequeath no advantage to their 
progeny, by which these families will tend to increase in 
number over other families of A, which are not more sterile 
when crossed with B. But I do not know that I have made 
this any clearer than in the chapter in my book. It is a 
most difficult bit of reasoning, which I have gone over and 
over again on paper with diagrams. 
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I shall be intensely curious to see your article in the 
tJoarnal of Travel. 

Many thanks for such answers as you could give. From 
what you say I should have inferred that birds of paradise 
were probably polygamous. But after all, perhaps it is 
not so important as I thought. I have been going through 
the whole animal kingdom in reference to sexual selection, 
and I have just got to the beginning of Lepidoplcra, i.e. to 
end of insects, and shall then pass on to Vertebrata. But 
my ladies next week are going (ili-luck to it) to take me 
nolens-volens to London for a whole mouth. 

I suspect Owen wrote the article in the Athenwum, but 
I have been told that it is Berthold Seemau. The writer 
despises and hates me. 

Hearty thanks for your letter — you have indeed pleased 
me, for 1 had given up the great god Pan as a stillborn 
deity. I wish you could bo induced to make it clear with 
your admirable powers of elucidation in one of the scien- 
tiiic journals. 

I think we almost entirely agree about sexual selection, 
as I now follow you to large extent about protection to 
females, having always believed that colour was often trans- 
mitted to both sexes ; but I do not go quite so far about 
protection. — Always yours most sincerely, cu. 'Darwin, 

Hurilpierjjoinl. March 1, I86S. 

My dear Darwin,— I beg to enclose what appears to me 
a demonstration, on your own prinoipla, that Natural Selec- 
tion could produce sterility of hybrids. 

If it does not convince you I shall he glad if you will 
point out where the fallacy lies. I have takcu the two cases 
of a slight sterility overcoming a perfect fertility, and of 
a perfect sterility overcoming a partial fertility — the begin- 
ning and end of the process. You admit that variations 
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in fertilitj and sterility occur, and I think you will also 
admit that if I demonstrate that a considerable amount of 
sterility would be advantageous to a variety, that is suffi- 
cient proof that the slightest variation in that direction 
would be useful also, and would go on accumulating. 

Rir C. Lyell spoke to me as if he greatly admired pan- 
genesis. I am very glad II. Spencer at once acknowledges 
that his view was something quite distiuct from yours. 
Although, as you know, I am a great admirer of his, I 
feel how completely his view failed to go to the root of 
the matter, as yours does. His explained nothing, though 
he was evidently struggling hard to find an explanation. 
Yours, as far as I can sec, explains everything in growth 
and reproduction, though of course the mystery of life and 
consciousness remains as great as ever. 

Parts of the chapter on Pangenesis I found hard read 
ing, and hare not quite mastered yet, and there are also 
throughout the discussions in Vol. II. mauy bits of hard 
reading on minute points which we, who have not worked 
e.xperimentally at cultivation and crossing as you have done, 
can hardly see the importance of, or their bearing on the 
general question. 

If I am asked, I may perhaps write an article on the 
bnuk for some periodical, and if so shall do what I can to 
make jiangeuesis appreciated. 

I suppose Mrs. Darwin thinks you must hove a holiday, 
after tlic enormous labour of bringing out such a book as 
that. I urn sorry I am not now staying in town. I shall, 
however, be up for two days on Thursday, and shall hope 
to see you at the Liniiean, where Mr. Trimen has a poper 
on some of Lis wonderful South African mimetic butterflies. 

I hope this will reach you before you leave. — Believe 
me yours very faithfully, Alfbeo R. Wallacb, 
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Hur^pierpoini. March 8, 1868. 

Dear Darwin, — I am very sorry yotir letter came back 
here while I was going to town, or I should have been very 
pleased to have seen you. 

Trlmen’s paper at the Linnean was a very good one, 
bwt the only opponents were Andrew Murray and R. 
Seeman. The former talked utter nonsense about the 
“harmony of nature” produced by “polarisation,” alike 
iu “rocks, plants and animals,” etc. etc. etc. And Seemau 
objected that there was mimicry among plants, and that our 
theory would not explain it. 

Lubbock answered them both iu his best manner. 

Pray take your rest, and put my last notes by till you 
return to Down, or let your son discover the fallacies iu 
them. 

Would you like to see the specimens of pup® of butter- 
dies whose colours have changed in accordance with the 
colour of tic surrounding objects ? They arc very curious, 
and Mr. T. W. Wood, who bred them, would, I am sure, 
be delighted to bring them to show you. Dis address is 
80 Stauhopc Street, Hampstead Bond, N.W. — Believe me 
yours very faithfully, Alfred R. Wallace. 

Darwin had already written a short note to Wallace 
expressing a general dissent from his views. 

4 Chater Place, Reffeni's Park, AMK. Match 17, 1808. 

My dear Wallace, — Many thanks about Pierid®. I Lave 
no photographs up here, but will remember to send one 
from Down. Should you care to have a large one, of treble 
or quadruple common size, I will with pleasure send you 
one under glass cover, to any address you like in London, 
either now or hereafter. I grieve to say we shall not be 
here on April 2nd, as we return home on the 31st. Iu 
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summer I boiii; thal Mrs. Wallace a.nd yourself will pay us a 
visit at Down, soon after you return to London; for I am 
sure you will allow me the freedom of an invalid. 

My paper to morrow at the Linnean Society is simply 
to prove, alas! that primrose and cowslip are as good 
species as any in the world, and that there is no trust- 
worthy evidence of one producing the other. The only 
interesting point is the frequency of the production of 
natural hybrids, i.c. ©slips, and the existence of one kind 
of oxlip which constitutes a third good and distinct species. 
1 do not suppose that I shall be able to attend the Limiean 
Society to-morrow. 

I have been Avorking hard in collecting facts on sexual 
selection every morning in London, and haA’C done a good 
deal ; but the subject grows more and more complex, and 
in many respects more difflenlt and doubtful. I ha.ve bad 
grand success this morning in tracing gradational steps by 
which the peacock tail Ims been developed : I quite feel as 
if I had seen u long line of its progenitors. 

I do not feel that 1 shall grapple with the sterility argu- 
ment till my return home ; I have tried once or twice and 
it has made my stomach feel as if it had been placed in a 
vice. Your paper has driven three of my children half- 
mad — one sat up to twelve o’clock over it. My second 
son, the mathematician, thinks that you have omitted one 
almost inevitable deduction which apparently would modify 
the result. He has written out what he thinks, but I have 
not tried fully to understand him. I suppose that you 
do not care enough about the subject to like to see what 
he has written ? 

I hope your book progresses. 

I am inten8(dy anxious to see your paper in Murray’s 
Jourtial . — My dear Wallace, yours very siuceroly, 

Ch. Darwin. 
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liuralpier'point. March 19, 1868. 

Dear Darwin,— I Bbould very much value a large photo 
graph of you, and also a carte for my album, though it is 
too had to ask you for both, as you must have so many 
applicants. 

I am sorry I shall not see you in town, but shall 
look forward w’ith pleasure to paying you a visit in the 
summer. 

I am sorry about the Primulas, but I fee) sure some such 
equally good case will some day be discovered, for it seems 
impossible to understand how all natural species whatever 
should have acquired sterility. Closely allied forms from 
adjacent islands would, 1 should think, offer the best 
chance of doding good species fertile inter se; since even 
if Natural Selection induces sterility I do not see how it 
could affect them, or why they should always be sterile, 
and varieties never. 

I am glad you have got good materials on sexual selec- 
tion. It is no doubt a difficult subject. One difficulty to 
me is, that I do not see how the constant miniilc varia- 
tions, which are sufficient for Natural Selection to work 
with, could be sexually selected. We seem to require a 
series of bold and abrupt variations. How can wc imagine 
that an inch in the tail of a peacock, or a quarter of an 
inch in that of the bird of paradise, would be noticed and 
preferred by the female? 

Pray let me see what your son says about the sterility 
selection question. I am deeply interested in all that con- 
cerns the powers of Natural Selection, hut, though I admit 
there arc a few things it cannot do, I do not yet believe 
sterility to be one of tbem. 

In case your son has turned his atleutioo to mathematical 
physics, will you ask him to look at the enclosed question, 
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wbicU I Iiave vaioly attempted to get an ausT\ er to ? — Believe 
me yours very faithfully, Alpred R. Walmcb. 

4 ChttUr Place, Regent's Park, N \V. MarcA 10-24, 1868. 

My dear Wallace, — I have scut your query to Cambridge 
to my sou. He ought to answer it, for he got his place of 
Second Wrangler chiefly by solving very difficult problems. 
I enclose his remarks on two of your paragraphs : I should 
like them returned some time, for 1 have not studied them, 
and let me have your impression. 

I have told E. Edwards to scud one of my large photo 
graphs to you addressed to Westbourne Grove, not to 
be forwarded. When at home I will send my carte. 

The sterility is a most [? puzzling] problem. I can see 
BO far, but I am hardly willing to admit all your iissump 
tlous, and even if they were all admitted, the process is 
so comple.v and tho sterility (as you lemark in your note) 
so universal, even with species inhabiting quite distinct 
countries (ns I remarked in my chapter), together with 
the frequency of a difference in reciprocal unions, that I 
cannot persuade myself that it has been gained by Natural 
Selection, any more tUan tbe difficulty of grafting distinct 
genera and the impossibility of grafting distinct families. 
You will allow, I suppose, that the capacity of grafting has 
not been directly acquired through Natural Selection. 

I think that you will be pleased with the second volume 
or part of Lyell’s Principles, just out. 

In regard to sevual selection. A gii-1 sees a handsome 
man, and without observing whether his nose or whiskers 
arc the tenth of an inch longer or shorter than in some 
other man, admires his appearance and says she will marry 
him. So, I suppose, with the peahen; and the tail has 
been increased in length merely by, on the whole, pi-eseut- 
ing a more gorgeous appearance. Jenner Weir, however, 
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Ijafl gireu me some facts sLowiug tliat birds appareutly 
admire details of i)lumago. — Yours most siucerely, 

C. Darwin. 

Hurslpierpotnt. Match 24, [1808’). 

Dear Darwin, — Many tlinnks for the photo, ■which I 
shall get wh»!U 1 go to totv)!. 

I return your son’s notes with my notes ou them. 

Without going into any details, is not this a strong 
general argument ?— 

1. A species varies occasionally in two directions, but 
owing to their free intercrossing they (the variations) never 
increase. 

2. A change of conditions occurs which threatens the 
existence of the species, but the two varieties are adapted 
to the changing conditions, and, if accumulated, will form 
two new species adapted to the new co?t(Zi<io«s. 

3. Free crossing, however, renders this impossible, and 
so the species is in danger of extinction. 

4. If sterility could he induced, then the pure races 
would increase more rapidly and replace the old sjiecies. 

5. It is admitted that partial sterility between varieties 
does occasionally oC(!iir. It is admitted the degree of this 
sterility oafies. Is it not probable that Natural Selection 
tan accumulate those variations and thus save the species ? 

If Natural Selection can not do this, bow do species 
ever arise, except when ii variety is isolated ? 

Closely allied species in distinct countries being sterile 
is no difficulty, for either they diverged from a common 
ancestor in contact, and Natural Selection increased the 
sterility, or tiiey were isolated, and have varied since, in 
which case they have been for ages influenced by distinct 
conditions which may well produce sterility. 

If the difficulty of grafting was as great as the difficulty 
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of crossing, iiud as regular, I admit it would be a most 
seriouH objection, But it is not. I believe many distinct 
species can be grafted while others lees distinct cannot. 
The regularity with which natural species arc sterile 
together, even when very much alike, I think is an argu- 
ment in favour of the sterility having been generally pro 
duced by Natural Selection for the good of the species. 

The other difllculty, of unetpial sterility of reciprocal 
crosses, seems none to me; for it is a step to more com- 
plete sterility, and us such would be useful and would be 
increased by selection. 

I have read Sir C. Lyell’s second volume with great 
pleasure. Uc is, as usual, very cautious, and hardly ever 
expresses a positive opinion, but the general effect of the 
Avhole book is very strong, as the argument is all on 
our side. 

I am in hopes it will bring in a new set of converts to 
Natural Selection, and will at all events lead to a fresh 
ventilation of tlie subject. — Believe me yours veiy faith- 
Al-ITRKD R. Wallacu. 

4 ChesUr Place, Regent’s Park, iV.Ii'. March 27, 1868. 

My dear Wallace, — My sou has failed in your problem, 
and says that it is “ excessively difficult ” ; he says you 
will find something about it in Thomson and Tait, “ Natural 
Philosophy ” (art. (iW). lie bus, however, sent the solution, 
if the plate rested on a square rim, but he supposes this 
will not answer your purpose; nevertheless, I have for- 
warded it by this same post. Tt seems that the rim being 
r-ound makes the problem much more difQcult. 

I enclose my photograph, which I have received from 
Down. I sent your answer to George on his objection to 
your argument on sterility, but have not yet heard from 
him. I dread beginning to think over this fearful prob- 
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lem, wUicli I believe beats tbe plate on the circular rim; 
but I will sometime. I foresee, however, that tbere are so 
many doubtful points that we shall never agree. As far 
as a glance serves it seems to me, perhaps falsely, that 
you sometimes argue that hybrids have an advantage from 
greater vigour, and sometimes a disadvantage from not 
being so well fitted to their conditions. Heaven protect 
my stoniuch whenever I attempt following your argument! 
— Yours most sincerely, C. Dabwin. 

Down, Brondty, Ktnt. Apr\l C, 1868. 

My dear Wallace, — I have been considering the terrible 
problem. Let me first say that no man could have more 
earnestly wished for the success of Natural Selection in 
regard to sterility than I did, and when I considered a 
general statement (as in your last note) I always felt sure 
it could be worked out, but always failed in detail, the 
cause being, as I believe, that Natural Selection cannot 
effect what is not good for the individual, including in 
this i.erm a social community. It would take a volume to 
discuss all the points ; and nothing is so humiliating to 
me as to agree with a man like you (or Hooker) on the 
premises and disagree about the result. 

I agree with my son’s argument and not with rejoinder. 
The cause of our difference, I think, is that I look at tbe 
number of offspring as an important element (all circum* 
stances remaining tbe same) in keeping up the average 
number of individuals within any urea. I do out believe 
that the amount of food by any means is the sole deter- 
miuing cause of number. Lessened fertility is equivalent 
to a new source of destruction. 1 believe if in one district 
a species produce from any cause fewer young, the defi- 
ciency would be supplied from surrounding districts. This 
applies to your par. 5. If the species produced fewer young 
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from any cause in ei?c»y district, it would become extinct 
unless its fertility were augmented through Natural Selec- 
tion («ee H. Spencer). 

I demur to the probability and almost to tlie possibility of 
par. 1, as you start with two forme, within the same area, 
which are not mutually sterile, and which yet hare sup- 
planted the parent-form (par. 6). I know of no ghost of 
a fact supporting belief that disinclination to cross accom- 
panies sterility. It cannot hold with plants, or the lower 
fixed aquatic auimals. I saw clearly what an immense aid 
this would be, but gave it up. Disinclination to cross seems 
to have been independently acquired, probably by Natural 
Selection ; and I do not see why it would not have sufficed 
to have prevented incipient species from blending to have 
simply increased sexual disinclination to cross. 

Par. 11 : 1 demur to a certain extent to amount of 
sterility and structural dissimilarity necessarily going 
together, except indirectly and by no means strictly. 
Look at the case of pigeons, fowls, and cabbages. 

I overlooked the advantage of the half-sterility of re- 
ciprocal crosses; yet, perhaps from novelty, I do not feel 
inclined to admit the probability of Natural Selection 
having done its work so clearly. 

I will not discuss the second case of utter sterility ; but 
your assumi>tious in par. 13 seem to me much too compli- 
cated. I cannot believe so universal an attribute as utter 
sterility between remote species was acquired in so com- 
plex a manner. I do not agree with your rejoinder on 
grafting; I fully admit that it is not so closely restricted 
as crossing; but this does not seem to me to weaken the 
case as one of analogy. The incapacity of grafting is iike- 
fl ise an invariable attribute of plants sufficiently remote from 
each other, and sometimes of plants pretty closely allied. 

The difQcuity of increasing the sterility, through Natural 
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Selection, of two already sterile species seems to me best 
brought home by considering an actual case. The cow- 
slip and primrose are moderately sterile, yet occasionally 
produce hybrids : now these hybrids, two or three or a 
dozen in a whole parish, occupy ground which mii/ht have 
been occupied by either pure species, and no doubt the 
latter suffer to this small extent. But can you conceive 
that any individual plants of the primrose and cowslip, 
which happened to be mutually rather more sterile (i.o. 
which when crossed yielded a few less seeds) than usual, 
would protit to such a degree as to increase in number to 
the ulUnate exclusion of the present primrose and cow- 
slip ? I cannot. 

My son, I am sorry to say, cannot see the full force of 
your rejoinder in regard to the second head of continually 
ougmented sterility. You sixjak in tliis rejoinder, and in 
par. i), of all the imlividmils hccoinuig in some slight 
degree sterile in certain dislricts; if ’you were to admit 
that by continued exposure to these same conditions tlic 
sterility would inovituhly increase, there would be no need 
of Natural Selection. But I suspect that the sterility is 
not caused so much by any particular conditions, as by 
long habituation to conditions of any kind. To speak 
according to paiigenesis, the gemmules of hybrids are not 
injured, for hybrids propagate freely by buds; but their 
rejn'oductive organs arc soimdiow affected, so that they 
cannot accumulate the proper gcmmules, in nearly the same 
manner as the reproductive organs of a pure species 
become affc^cted wiieii exposed to nmiatural conditions. 

This is a very ill-expressed and ill-written letter. i)o 
not answer it, unless the spirit urges you. Life is too 
short for so long a discussion. We shall, I greatly fear, 
never agree. — My dear Wallace, most sincerely yours, 

Ch. Dakwin. 
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liurstpierpoitil. [1] Apiil 8, 1868. 

Dear Darwin, — I am sorry jou should have given your- 
self the trouble to answer my ideas on Sterility. If you 
are not convinced, I hare little doubt but that I am 
wrong; and in fact I was only half convinced by my own 
arguments, and I now think there is about an even chance 
that Natural Selection may or not be able to accumulate 
sterility. If my first proposition is modified to the exist- 
ence of a species and a variety in the same area, it will 
do just as well for my argument. Such certainly do 
exist. They are fertile together, and yet each maintains 
itself tolerably distinct. How can this be, if there is no 
disinclination to crossing ? My belief certainly is that 
number of offspring is not so important an clement in 
keeping np population of a species as supply of food and 
other favourable conditions, because the numbers of a 
species constantly vary greatly in different parts of its 
area, whereas the average number of offspring is not a 
very variable element. 

However, I will say no more but leave the problem as 
insoluble, only fearing that it will become a formidable 
weapon in the hands of the enemies of Natural Selection. 

While writing a few pages on the northern alpine 
forms of plants on the Java mountains I wanted a few 
cases to refer to like Teneriffe, where there are no northern 
forms, and scarcely any alpine. I expected the volcanoes 
of Hawaii would be a good case, aud asked Dr. Seeman 
about them. It seems a man has lately published a list of 
Hawaiian plants, and the mountains swarm with European 
alpine genera and .some species!* Is not this most extra- 
ordinary and a puzzler ? They are, I believe, truly oceanic 

' " This turns out to be Inaccurate, or greatly exaggerated. There are no 
true alplnes, and the European genera are comparatively few. See my • Island 
Life,’ p. 323.”— A. B. W. 
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islands iu the absence of mammals and the extreme poverty 
of birds and insects, and they are within the tropics. tVill 
not that be a liard nut for you when you come to treat in 
detail on geographical distribution ? 

I enclose Seoman’s note, which please return when you 
hare copied the list, if of any use to you. 

Many thanks for your carte, which I think very good. 
The large one had not arrived when I was iu town last 
week. 

Sir C. Lyell's chapter on Oceanic Islands I think very 
good. — Believe me, dear Darwin, yours very faithfully, 

Alfbbd R. Waluce. 

Domt, BroinUy, Kent, S.E. April 9, 18C8. 

My dear Wallace, — You allude in your note to several 
points which I should much enjoy discussing with you did 
time and strength permit. 1 know Dr. Seemau is a good 
botanist, bnt I most strongly advise you to show the list 
to Hooker before you make use of the materials in print. 
Hooker seems much overworked, and is now gone a tour, 
but I suppose you will be in town before vei^ long, and 
could see him. The list is quite unintelligible to mej it 
is not pretended that the same species exist iu the Sand- 
wich Islands and Arctic regions; and as far as the genera 
are concerned, I know that iu almost every one of 
them species inhabit such countries as Florida, North 
Africa, New Holland, etc. Therefore these genera seem 
to me almost mundane, aiid their presence in the Sand- 
wich Islands will not, as I suspect in my ignorance, 
show any relation to the Arctic regions. Tlie Sandwich 
Islands, though I have never considered them much, have 
long been a sore perplexity to me : they are eminently 
oceanic in position and productions; they have long been 
separated from each other; and there are only slight signs 
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of subsiUcDce in the islets to tiie westward. I remember, 
however, speculating that there must have been some iin- 
migralion during the glacial period from North America 
or Japan ; but I cannot remember what my grounds were. 
Some of the plants, 1 think, show an affinity \vith Australia. 
I am very glad that you like LyclI’s chapter on Oceanic 
Islands, for I thought it one of the best in the part w’liich 
I have read. If you do not receive the big photo of me in 
due time, let me hear. — Yours very sincerely, 

Cn. Dauwin. 

The following refers to Wallace’s article, "A Theory of 
Birds’ Nests,” in Andrew Murray’s Journal of Travel, 
i. 73. He here treats in fuller detail the view already pub 
lished in the Wcslwiinsfer Review for July, 1867, p. 38. 
The rule which Wallace believes, with very few exceptions, 
to hold good is, “ that when both sexes are of strikingly 
gay and conspicuous colours, the nest is . . . such as to 
conceal the sitting bird; while, whenever there is a strik- 
ing contrast of colours, the male being gay and conspicu- 
ous, the female dull and obscure, the nest is open and the 
sitting bird exposed to view.” At this time Wallace allowed 
considerably more influence to sexual selection (in combina- 
tion with the need of protection) than in his later writings. 
Bee his letter to Darwin of July 23, 1877 (p. 298), which 
fixes the period at wliich the change in his views occurred. 
He finally rejected Darwin’s theory that colours “ have 
been developed by the preference of the females, the more 
ornamented males becoming the parents of each successive 
generation.” (See “ Darwinism,” 1889, p. 285.) 

Down, Brondeg, Kent, S E. April 16, 1808. 

My dear Wallace, — I have been deeply interested by 
your admirable article on Birds’ Nests. I am delighted 
to see that we really differ very little — not more than two 
men almost always will. You do not lay much or any 
stress on new characters spontaneously appearing in one 
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sex (generally tlio male) and being transmitted exclusively, 
or more commonly only in excess, to that sex. I, on the 
other baud, formoi'ly paid far too little attention to pro- 
tection. I had only a glimpse of the truth. But even 
now I do not go quite as far as you. I cannot avoid 
thinking rather more than you do about the exceptions in 
nesting to the nile, especially the partial exceptions, i.e. 
when there is some little difference between the sexes in 
species which build concealed neats. I am now quite satis- 
lied about the incubating males; there is so little differ- 
ence in consplcnoiisness between the sexes. I wish with 
all my heart I could go the whole length with you. You 
seem to think tha.t such birds probably select the most 
bcaiilifiil females : I must feel some doubt on this head, 
for I can find no evidence of it. Though I am writing so 
carping a note, I admire the article thoroughly. 

And now I want to ask a question. When female 
butterflies are more brilliant than their males, you believe 
that they have in most cases, or in all cases, been rendered 
brilliant so as to mimic some other species and thus escape 
danger. But can yon account for the males not Laving been 
rendered equally brilliant and equally protected ? Although 
it may be most for the welfare of the species that the female 
shoTild be protected, yet it would be some advantage, cer- 
tainly no disadvantage, for the unfortunate male to enjoy 
an equal immunity from danger. For my part, I should 
say that the female alone had happened to vary in the right 
manner, and that the beneficial variations had been trans- 
mitted to the same sex alone. Believing in this, I can see 
no improbability (but from analogy of domestic animals a 
strong probability) ; the variations leading to beauty must 
often have occurred in the males alone, and been trans- 
mitted to that sex alone. Thus I should account in many 
cases for the greater beauty of the male over the female. 
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Tvitbout the need of the protective principle. I should be 
grateful tor an answer on this point. 

I hope that your Eastern book progresses w'ell. — 5fy 
dear Wallace, yours sincerely, C. Dakwin. 

Sir Clifford Alibntt’s view, referred to in the following 
letter, probably bad reference to the fact that the sperm 
cell goes, or is carried, to the germ cell, never vice versa. 
In this letter Darwin gives the reason for the “ law ” re- 
ferred to. Wallace has been good enough to supply the 
following note (May 27, 1902): “It was at this time 
that my paper on ‘ Pj'otective Resemblance ’ first appeared 
in the Westminster Review, in which I adduced the greater, 
or, rather, the more continuous, importance of the female 
(in the lower animals) for the race, and my ‘ Theory of 
Birds’ Nests ’ {Jmi-rnal of Travel and Natural History, 
No. 2), in -which I applied this to the ii-sually dull colours 
of female butterflies a.iid birds. It is to these articles, as 
■well as to my letters, that Darw’in chiefly refers.” 

Down, Bromley, Kent, S E. Ajntl 30, 1868. 

My dear Wallace, — Your letter, like so many previous 
ones, has interested me much. Dr. Allbiitt’s view occurred 
to me some time ago, and I have written a short discussion 
on it. It is, I think, a i*emarkable law, to which I have 
found no exception. The foundation lies in the fact that 
in many cohos the eggs or seeds iciiuire nourishment 
and protection by the mother-form for some time after 
impregnation. Hence the spermatoioa and antherozoids 
travel in the lower iitluatic animals and plants to the 
female, and pollen is borne to the female organ. As 
organisms rise in the scale it seems natural that the 
male should carry the spermatozoa to the fomnles in his 
own body. As the male is the searcher he has received 
and gained more eager passions than the female; and, 
very differently from you, I look at this as one great difli- 
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culty in believing that the males select the move attrac 
tlve females ; as far us I can discover they are always ready 
to seize on any female, and sometimes on many females. 
Nothing would please me more than to find evidence of 
males selecting the more attractive females [? in pigeons''] : 
I have for months been trying to persuade myself of this. 
There is the case of man in favour of this belief, and I 
know in hybrid [Hsards”] unions of males preferring par 
ticular females, but alas! not guided by colour. Perhaps I 
may get more eridcnce as I wade through my twenty years’ 
mass of notes. 

1 am not shaken about the female protected butterflies : 
I will grant (only for argument) that the life of the male 
is of very little value; I will grant that the males do not 
vary; yet why has not the protective beauty of the female 
been transferred by inheritance to the male ? The beauty 
w’ould be a gain to the male, as far as we can see, as a pro 
tection ; and I cannot believe that it would be repulsive to 
the female as she Itecame beantifu). But we shall never 
convince each other. I sometimes marvel how truth pro- 
gresses, so difficult is it for one man to convince another 
unless his mind is vacant. Nevertheless, I myself to a 
certain extent contradict my own remark ; for I believe 
far more in the importance of protection than I did before 
rea<liiig your articles. 

I do not think you lay nearly stress enough in your 
articles on what you admit in yonr letter, viz. “there 
seems to be some production of vividness ... of colour in 
the male independent of protection.” This I am making 
a chief point ; and have come to your conclusion so far that 
1 believe that intense colouring in the female sex is often 
cheeked by being dangerous. 

That is an excellent remark of yours about no known 

‘ “ Ib pigeons ” and « Unr'ts ” inserted by A R. W. 
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case of the male alone assuming protective colours ; but 
iu the cases in wliicli protection has been gained by dull 
colours, I presume that sexual selection would interfere 
with the male losing his beauty. If the male alone had 
acquired beauty as a protection, it would be most readily 
overlooked, as males are so often more Iicautiful than 
(heir females. Moreover, I grant that the loss of the 
male is somewhat less precious and thus there would l>c 
less rigorous selection with the male, so be would be less 
likely to be made beautiful through Natural Selection for 
protection. (This does not apply to sexual selection, for 
the greater the excess of males aud the less precious their 
lives, so niuch the better for sexual selection.) But it 
seems to me a good argument, aud very good if it could be 
thoroughly established. — Yours most sincerely, 

C. Darwin. 

I do not know whether you will care to read this scrawl. 

P.S. — I heard yesterday that my photograph had been 
sent to your London address — H’estbourne Grove. 

Doton, Bromley, Kent, S E. May 5, 1808. 

My dear Wallace, — I am afraid I have caused you a 
great deal of trouble in writing to me at such length. I 
am glad to say that I agree almost entirely with your sum 
mary, except that I should put sexual selection as an equal 
or perhaps ns even a more important agent in giving colour 
than natural selection for protection. As I get on in my 
work 1 hojm to get clearer and more decided ideas. Work- 
ing up from the bottom of the sc.ale I have as yet only got 
to fishes. What I rather object to in your articles is that 
I do not think anyone would infer from them that you 
place sexual selection even as high as No. 4 in your sum- 
mary. It was very natural that you should give only a 
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liue to sexual selection in the summary to tlie. WesfmMistcr 
Review, but the result at first to my mind was that you 
attributed hardly anything to its power. In your penulti- 
mate note you say : “ In the great mass of cases in whicii 
there is great differentiation of colour between the sexes, 
I believe it is due almost wholly to the need of protection 
to the female.” Now, looking to the whole animal king- 
dom I can at present by uo moans admit this view ; but 
pray do not suppose that because I differ to a certain 
extent, I do not thoroughly admire your several papers 
and your admirable generalisation on birds’ nests. With 
respect to this latter point, however, although following 
you, I suspect that I siiall ultimately look at the whole 
case from a rather different point of view. 

You ask wliat I think about the gay-coloured females 
of Picris:' I believe I (inlto follow you in beli(;\ir.ig that 
the colours are wholly due to mimicry; and I further 
believe that the mule is not brilliant from nut having re- 
ceived through inheritance colour from the female, and 
from not himself having %’aried; in short, that he has nut 
been influenced by Selection. 

I can make no answer with respect to the elephants. 
With respect to the female reindeer, I have liitlierto looked 
at the horns simply as the consequence of inheritance not 
liaving been limited by sex. 

Your idea about colour being concentrated in the smaller 
males seems good, and I presume that you will not object 
to my giving it as your suggestion. — Believe me, my dear 
Wallace, with many thanks, yours very sincerely, 

Cii. Darwin. 

Wallace’s more recent vie.ws on the question of Natural 
Selection and Sterility may be found in a note written by 
• See IVef/minj/er July, 1867, p. 37. 
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him in 1899 . “ When writing my ‘ Darwinism ’ and coming 
again to the consideration of the problem of the effect of 
Natural Selection in accumulating variations in the amount 
of sterility between varieties or incipient species, twenty 
years later, I became more convinced than I was when 
discussing with Darwin, of the substantial accuracy of 
my argument. Recently a correspondent who is both a 
naturalist and a mathematician has pointed out to me a 
slight error in my calculation at p. 183 (which does not, 
however, materially affect the result) disproving the phy 
Biological selection of the late Dr. Romanes, but he can 
see no fallacy in my argument as to the power of Natural 
Selection to increase sterility between incipient species, 
nor, so far as 1 am aware, has anyone shown such fallacy 
to exist. 

“ On the other points on which I differed from Mr. 
Darwin in the foregoing discussion — the effect of high fer- 
tility on population of a species, etc. — I still hold the 
views 1 then expressed, but it would be out of place to 
attempt to justify them here.” — A. B. W. 

9 Si Mark's Crueent, N.W. 16, [18C8 

Dear Darwin. — I ongbt to bare written before to thank 
you for the copies of your paper on “Primula” and on 
“Cross Unions of Dimorphic Plants, etc.” The latter is 
particularly interesting, and the conclusion most impor- 
tant: hilt I think it makes the difflculty of ftoto these forms, 
with their varying degres of sterility, originated, greater 
than ever. If Natural Selection could not accumulate 
varying degrees of sterility for the plant’s benefit, then 
how did sterility ever come to be associated with one crosn 
of a trimorphic plant rather than another ? The difficulty 
seems to be increased by the consideration that the advan- 
tage of a cross with a dfstinef indiviiual is gained just 
as well by illegitimate as by legitimate unions. By wliat 
means, then, did illegitimate unions ever become sterile ? 
It would seem a far simpler way for each plant’s pollen 
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to have acquired a prepotency on another individual’s 
stigma over that of the same individual, without the ex- 
traordinary complication of three differences of structure 
and eighteen different unions with varying degrees of 
sterility ! 

However, the fact remains an excellent answer to the 
statement that sterility of hybrids proves the absolute dis- 
tinctness of the parents. 

I have been reading with great pleasure Mr. Bentham’s 
last admirable address,' in which he so well replies to the 
gross misstatements of the Athenaum; and also says a 
word in favour of pangenesis. I think we may now con 
gratulate you on liaving made a valuable convert, whose 
opinions on the subject, coming so late and being evidently 
so well considered, will have much weight. 

1 am going to Norwich on Tuesday to hear Dr. Hooker, 
who I hope will boldly promulgate “ Darwinianism ” in bis 
address. Shall we have the pleasure of seeing you there ? 

1 am engaged in negotiations about my book. 

Hoping you are well and getting on with your next 
volumes, believe me yours very faithfully, 

Alfbed R. Wallace. 

Freshiatler, Isle of Wight. August ID, 1868. 

My dear Wallace, — Thanks for your note. I did some- 
times think of going to Norwich, for I should have very 
much liked it, but it has been quite out of the question. 
We have been here for five weeks for a change, and it has 
done me some little good ; but I have been forced to live 
the life of a drone, and for a month before leaving home 
I was unable to do anything and had to stop all work. 

We return to Down to morrow. 

Hooker has been here for two or three days, so that I 
* Proc. Luui. Soe., 1S67-8, p. 57. 
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hare Iiad much talk about his Address. I am glad that 
you will be there. 

It is real good news that your book is so advanced that 
yon are uegotiatiug about its publication. 

With respect to dimorphic plants : it is a great puzzle, 
but I jancy I partially see my way — too long for a letter 
and too speculative for publication. Tlie gi’oundwork of 
the acquirement of such peculiar fertility (for wbat you 
say about any other distinct individual being, as it would 
appear, sufflcicut, is very true) rests on the stamens and 
pistil having varied first in relative length, as actually 
occurs irrespective of dimorphism, and the peculiar kiinl 
of fertility characteristic of dimorphic and the trimorpbic 
plants having been secondarily acquired, rangenesis makes 
very few converts : G. If, Lewes is one. 

I Iiad become, before my nine weeks’ horrid interrup- 
tion of all work, extremely iiiterested in sexual selection 
and was making fair progress. In truth, it has vexed me 
much to find that the further I get on, the more I diUcr 
from you about the females being dull coloured for pro- 
tection. I can now hardly express myself as strongly 
even as in the “ Origin.” This has much decreased the 
pleasure of my work. 

In tlie course of September, If I can get at all stronger, 
I hope to get Mr. J. Jeiiner Weir (who has been wonder- 
fully kind in ghing me information) to pay me a visit, 
and I will then write for the chance of your being able to 
come and, I hope, bring with you Mrs. Wallace. If I 
could got soverui of you together, it would be less dull for 
you, for of late I have found It impossible to talk with any 
Immiin being for more than half an hour, except on extra- 
ordinarily good days.— Believe me, my dear Wallace, ever 
yours sincerely, Cn. Darwin. 
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9 Si. Mark’s Cnstcnt. Augv.it 30, [1808 ’]. 

Dear Darwin, — I was very sorry to hear yon had been 
BO imwell again, and hope you will not exert yourself lo 
write me such long letters. Darwiniauism was in the 
ascendant at Norwich (I hope you do not dislike the word, 
for we really »ims( use it), and I think it rather disgusted 
some of the jjareons, joined with the amount of advice they 
received from Hooker and Hu-vley. The worst of it is tlmt 
there are no opponents left who know anything of natural 
history, so that there arc none of the good discussions we 
used to have. G. U. Lewes seems to me to l>e making a 
great mistake in the Fortnightly, advocating many distinct 
origins for different groups, and even, if I understand him, 
distinct origins for some allied groups, just as the anthro 
pologists do who make the red man descend from the orang, 
the black luau fi'om the ehimpauzee — or rather the Malay 
and orang one ancestor, the negro and chimpanzee another. 
Vogt told me tliat the Germans are all hccomhig converted 
by your last book. 

I am certainly surprised that you shovild iiud so much 
evidence against protection having checked the acrpiire 
meut of bright colour in females; Init I console in3-self 
by presumptuously hoping tlmt I can explain your facts, 
unless they aie derived from the very groups on wliich [ 
chiefly rest — birds and insects. There is nothing ncces 
sarily req»iiring protection in females; it is a matter of 
habits. There are groups in which I)oth sexes require pro- 
tection in an exactly equal degree, aud others (I think) iu 
which the male requires most protection, and I fc<!l the 
greatest confidence that these will ultimately support my 
view, although I do not yet know the facta they may afford. 

Hoping you are in better health, believe me, dear 
Darwin, yours faithfully, Alfred E. Wallace. 
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9 iS^. Mark’s Crescent, JV'.ir. September 6, [1868 ’]. 

Dear Darwin, — It will give me great pleasure to accept 
your kind invitation for next Saturday and Sunday, and 
my wife would very much like to come too, and will if 
possible. Unfortunately, there is a new servant coming 
that very day, and there is a baby at the mischievous age 
of a year and a quarter to be left in somebody’s care; but 
1 daresay it will be managed somehow. 

1 will drop a line on Friday to say if wc are coming 
the time you mention. — Believe me yours very faithfully, 
Alfred R. Wallace. 

Friday. 

My dear Darwin, — My wife has arranged to accompany 
me to-morrow, and we hope to be at Orpington Station at 
6.44, as mentioned by you. — Very truly yours, 

Alfred R. Wallace. 

Down, Bromley, Kent, S.E. September 16, 1868. 

My dear Wallace, — The beetles have arrived, and cordial 
thanks : I never saw such wonderful creatures in my life. 
1 was thinking of something quite different, I shall wait 
till my son Frank returns, before soaking and examining 
them. 1 long to steal the box, but return it by this post, 
like a too honest mau. 

I am so much pleased about tbe mule musk Callichroma ; 
for by odd (^hiince I told Frank a week ago that next 
spring he must collect at Cambridge lots of Cerambyx 
Tuoschatus, for as sure as life he would find the odour 
sexual ! 

You will be pleased to hear tbat I am undergoing severe 
distress about protection and sexual selection : this morn- 
ing I oscillated with joy towards you ; this evening I have 
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6wuog back to tlie old position, out of wliicU I fear I stall 
never get. 

I did most tLorooglily enjoy my talk with you tUree 
gentlemen, and especially witli you, and to my great sur- 
prise it bas not knocked me up. Pray give my kindest 
remembrances to Mrs. Wallace, and if my wife were at 
Lome she would cordially join in tbis.— Yours very sin- 
cerely, Ce. Darwin. 

I have had this morning a capital letter from Walsh of 
Illinois; but details too long to give. 

Among Wallace’s papers was found the following draft 
of a letter of his to Darwin : 

9 iSJ. Afarife’* Crucent, N.W. Septemier 18, 1868. 

Dear Darwin, — The more I think of your views as to 
the colours of females, the more difQcuIty I And in accept- 
ing them, and as you arc now working at the subject I 
hope it will not interrupt you to hear “counsel on the 
other side.” 

I have a “ general ” and a “ special ’’ argument lo submit. 

1. Female birds and insects are generally exposed to 
more danger than tbe male, and in the case of insects their 
existence is necessary for a longer period. 

2. They therefore require in some way or other a special 
balance of protection. 

3. hTow, if tbe male and female were distinct species, 
with different habits and organisations, you would, I 
think, at once admit that a difference of colour serving to 
make that one less conspicuous which evidently required 
more protection than the other had been acquired by 
Natural Selection. 

4. But yon admit that variations appearing in one sex 
are transmitted (often) to that sex only : there is therefore 
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nothing to prereut Natural Selection acting on the two 
sexes as if they were two species. 

5. Your objection that the same protection would to a 
certain extent he useful to the male, seems to me utterly 
unsound, and directly opposed to your own doctrine so 
convincingly urged in the “ Origin,” “ that Natural Selec- 
tion never can improve an animal heyond, its needs.” So 
that admitting abundant variation of colour in the male, 
it is impossible that he can be brought by Natural Selec- 
tion to resemble tlic female (unless her variations are 
always transmitted to him), liecause the difference of their 
colours is to balance the difference in their organisations 
and habits, and Natural Selection rannot give to the male 
more fhnn is needed to effect that balance. 

C. The fact that in almost all protected groups the 
females perfectly resemble the males shows, I think, a 
tendency to transference of colour from one sex to the 
other when this tendency is not injurious. 

Or perhaps the proteclion is acquired because this 
tendency exists. I admit therefore in the case of con- 
(■(ialed nests tliey [habits] may iiuve bc(‘n actjuired for 
protection. 

Now for the special case. 

7. In the very weak-llying Leptulis both sexes mimic 
Hellconidie. 

8. In the much more powerful Papiiio, Pieris, and 
Diudema it is generally the female only that mimics 
D.iuuida. 

9. In these cases the females often acquire more bright 
and varied colours than the male. Sometimes, as In Pieris 
pyrrha, conspicuously so. 

10. No single case is known of a male Papiiio, Pieris, 
Diadema (or any other insect ?) alone mimicking a Danuis, 
etc. 
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11. But colour is more frequent in males, and varia- 
tions always seem ready for piirposes of sexual or other 
selection. 

12. The fair inference seema to be that given in pvo- 
po.sition 5 of the general argument, viz. that each species 
and each sex can only be modified by selection just aa far 
as is absolutely necessary, not a step farther. A male, 
being by structure and habits less exposed to danger and 
less requiring protection than the female, cannot have 
more protection given to it by Natural Selection, but a 
female must have some extra protection to balance the 
greater danger, and she rapidly acquires it in one way or 
another. 

13. An objection derived from cases like male fish, 
which seem to reepure protection, yet having brighter 
colours, seems to me of no more weight than is that of 
the existence of many white and unprotected species of 
Leptalis to Bates’s theory of mimicry, that only one or 
two species of imlterilies perfectly resemble leaves, or that 
the instincts or habits or colours that seem essential to the 
preservation of one animal are often totally absent in an 
allied species. 



Doum, Bromley, Kent September 23, 1808. 

My dear Wallace, — I am very much obliged for all your 
trouble in writing your long letter, which I will keep 
by me and ponder over. To answer It would require at 
least 200 folio pages ! If you could see how often I have 
rewritten some pages, you would know how anxious I am 
to arrive as near as I can to the truth. We differ, I think, 
chiefly from fixing onv minds perhaps too closely on differ- 
ent points, on which we agree : I lay great stress on what 
I know takes place under domestication : I think we start 
with different fundamental notions on inheritance. I find 
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it most (lifQcult, but not, 1 tliink, impossibic, to see bow, 
for instance, a few red feathers appearing on the head of 
a male bird, and wliich ore at first transmitted to hath 
sexes, could come to be transmitted to males alone;' but 
I have no difQculty in making the whole he^d red if the 
few red feathers in tiie male from the first tended to be 
sexually transmitted. I am quite willing to admit that 
the female may have been modified, eitliei' at tlie same 
time or subsequently, for protection, by the accumulation 
of variations limited in their transmission to tlic female 
sex. I owe to your writings the consideration of this latter 
point. But I cannot yet persuade myself that females 
alone have often been modified for protection. iShould you 
grudge the trouble briefly to tell me whether you believe 
that the plainer head and Jess bright colours of $* chaf- 
finch, the less red on the head and less clean colours of $ 
goldfinch, the much less red on breast of $ bnllfmcb, the 
paler crest of goldencrest wixui, etc., have been acquired 
by them for protection? I cannot think so; any more 
than I cun Uial the considerable differ<‘nces hetw'oeu ? 
and cj house-sparrow', or much greater biiglitncss of $ 
f'arua cteruleus (both of wliicU build under cover) thiin of 
$ Paru.s are related to protection. 1 even misdoubt much 
Avhether the less blackness of blackbird is for protection. 

Again, can you give me I’cason for believing that the 
merest differences between female pheasants, the female 
Gallus bankim, the female of black grouse, the pea-lien, 
female partridge, have all siioelal reference to protection 

■ It is not enough th.it temoles should be produred from tlic moles vUh 
red feathers, which should be destitute ot red teatlieis , but Ibcse females must 
have a lalenl tendency to produce such feathers, otlierwisc they would ciiusc 
deterioration in the red head-feathers of their male oflspriiig. Such latent 
tendency would be sliown by Ibelr producing the red featlicrs when old or 

* Tlie symbols S, •} stand for male and female respectively. 
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uuder slighLly different conditions ? I of course admit that 
they are all protected by dull colours, derived, as I think, 
from some dull-ground progenitor; and 1 account partly 
for their difference by partial transference of colour from 
the male, and by other means too long to specify ; but I 
earnestly TdsU to see reason to believe that each is specially 
adapted for concealment to its environment. 

I grieve to differ from you, and it actually terrifies me, 
and makes me constantly distrust myself. 

I fear we shall never quite understand each other. I 
value the cases of bright-coloured, incubating male fishes 
— and brilliant female butterflies, solely as showing tliat 
one sex may be made brilliant without any necessary 
traosfei-ence of beauty to the other sex; for in these cases 
t cannot suppose that beauty in the other sex was checked 
by selection. 

I fear this letter will trouble yon to read it. A very 
short answer ulmut your belief in regard to the $ finches 
and OalUiiacefD would suffice. — Believe me, my dear Wallace, 
yours very sincerely, Cu. Darwin. 

9 St. Mark's Crescent, iIf.lV. September 27, 18US. 

Dear Darwin, — Your view seems to b»* that variati»)iis 
occurring in one sex are transmitted either to Ih.at sex e.x- 
clusively or to both sexes equally, or more rarely partially 
transferred. But we have every gradation of sexual colours 
from total dissimilarity to perfect identity. If this is ex- 
plained solely by the laws of inheritance, then the colours 
of one or other sex will be always (in relation to their 
environment) a matter of chance. I cannot think this. I 
think Selection more powerful than laws of inheritance, 
of which it makes use, as shown by cases of two, three or 
four forms of female butterflies, all of which have, I have 
little doubt, been specialised for protection. 
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To answer your first question is most dilScult, if not 
impossible, because we have no sufficient CTidence in in- 
dividual c«iscs of slight sextuil difference, to determine 
whether the male alone has acquired bis superior bright- 
ness by sexual selection, or the female been made duller 
by need of protection, or whether the two causes hare 
acted. Many of the sexual differences of existing species 
may be inherited differences from parent forms who existed 
under different conditions and had gi-cater or less need of 
protection. 

I think 1 admitted before the general tendency (probably) 
of males to acquire brighter tints. Yet this cannot he uni- 
rersal, for many female birds and quadrupeds have equally 
bright tints. 

I think the ease of $ IHcris py> rha proves that females 
alone can be greatly modified for protection. 

To your second question I CAn reply more decidedly. I 
do think the females of the OalliDaccm you mention have 
been modified or been prevented from acquiring the 
brighter plumage of the male by need of protection. I 
know that the Oallus hankiva frequents drier and more 
open situations than the pea-hen of Java, which is found 
among grassy and leafy vegetation corresponding with the 
colours of the two. So the Argus pheasant, J and ? , are, 
I feel sure, protected by their tints corresponding to the 
dead leaves of the lofty forest in which they dwell, and the 
female of the gorgeous flrc-back pheasant, Lophura viellottii, 
is of a very similar rich brown colour. I do not, however, 
at all think the question can be settled by individual eases, 
but only by large masses of facts. 

The colours of the mass of female birds seem to me 
strictly analogous to the colours of both sexes of suipes, 
woodcocks, plovers, etc., which are undoiibtedly protective. 

Now, supposing, on your view, that the colours of a 
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male bird become more and more brilliant by sexual selec 
tion, and a good deal of that colour is transmitted to the 
female till it becomes positively injurious to her during 
incubation and the race is in danger of extinction, do you 
not tliink that all the females who had acquired less of 
the male’s bright colours or wlio tliomselves varied in n 
protective direction woiild be preserved, and tha.t thus a 
good protective colouring would be acquired ? If you 
admit that this could occur, and can show Jio good reason 
why It should not often occur, then we no longer differ, 
for this is the main point of my view. 

Have you ever thought of the red wax-tips of the Bomhy- 
cilla beautifully imitating the red fructiiieiitioii of liclieus 
used in the nest, and therefore the females have it too ? Yet 
this is a very sexual-looking character. 

We begin printing this week. — Yours very faithfully, 
Aj-fhed R. Wallace. 

P.R. — Pray don’t distress yourself on this subject. It 
will all come right In the cud, and after all it is only an 
episode, in your great work. — A. K. W. 

9 Si. Mark’s Crescent, October 4, 1S08. 

Dear D.arwin, — I should have answered your letter 
before, but have been very busy reading over my MSS. 
the last time before going to press, drawing maps, 
etc. etc. 

Your first question cannot be answered, because we have 
not, in individual cases of slight sexual difference, suJllcieiit 
evidence to determine how much of that difference is due to 
sexual selection arting on the male, how much to natural 
selection (protective) acting on the female, or bow much 
of the difference may be due to inherited differences from 
ancestors who lived under different conditions. On your 
second question I can give an opinion. I do think the 
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females of the Gallinaceie you mention Lave been cither 
modified, or prevented from acquiring much of the brighter 
plumage of the males, by the need of protection. I know 
tliat Qalhis bankiva frequents drier and more open sitna 
tions than Pavo muticus, which in Java is found among 
grassy and leafy vegetation corresponding witli the eolo»jrs 
of the two females. So the Argus pheasants, mule and 
female, are, I feel sure, protected by their tints corre- 
s|)unding to dead leaves of the, dry lofty forests in which 
they dwell ; and the female of the gorgeous fire-back 
pheasant, Lophura vicUotUi, is of a very similar rich 
brown colour. 

These and many other colours of female birds seem to 
me exactly analogous to the colours of both sexes in such 
groups as the snipes, woodcocks, plo\'ers, ptarmigan, desert 
birds, Arctic animals, greenbirds. 

[The second page of this letter bas been torn off. This 
letter and that of September 27 appear both to answer the 
same letter from Darwin. The last page of this or of 
another letter was placed with it in the portfolio of 
letters; it is now given.] 

I am sorry to find that our diffei-ence of opinion on this 
point is a source of anxiety to you. 

Pray do not let it be so. The truth will come out at 
last, and our difference may be the means of scltiug others 
to work who may set us both right. 

After all, this question is only an episode (though an im- 
portant one) in the great question of the origin of species, 
aud whether you or J are right will not at all affect the main 
doctrine— that is one comfort. 

I hope you will publish your (reatisc on Rexiinl Selec- 
tiou 08 n separate book as soon as jiossible, and then 
while you are going on with your other work, there will no 
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doubt be found someone to battle ■with me over youi- facts, 
on this hard pi'oblem. 

With best wishes and kind regards to Mrs. Darwin and 
all your family, belieTC me, dear Darwin, yours rery failh- 
lully, Alfred R. Wallace. 

Down, Bromley, Kent, S.E. October 0, 1868. 

My dear Wallace, — Your letter is very yahiable to me, 
and in erery way very kind. I will not inflict a long 
answer, but only answer your queries. There are breeds 
(viz. Hamburgh) in which both se.xcs differ much from 
each other and from both sexes of G. Jiankiva; and both 
sexes are kept constant by selection. 

The comb of Spanish 3 has been ordered to be upriglit 
and that of Spanish ? to lop over, and this has been 
(tffected. There are sub breeds of game fowl, with $s 
very distinct and 3 b almost identical; but this iippar- 
cully is the result of spontaneous variation without special 
selection. 

I aui very glad to hear of th<! case of $ birds of paradise. 

I have never in the least doul)ted the possibility of modi- 
fying female birds alone for protection; and I have long 
believed it for butt(U'flies ; I Inivc wanted only (‘vidence for 
the females alone of birds liaving bad their colours modi- 
fied for protection. Hut then I believe that the variations 
by which a femiile bii-<l or bntlerfly could get or has got 
protective colouiiug have probably fi'om the first been 
variations limited in Hiciv trimsmission to the female sox; 
and so 'with the variations of the male, where the male ie 
more beautiful tliaii the female, 1 believe the variations 
were sexually limited In their transmission to the males. 
I am delighteil to heai' that you have been hard at work 
on your MS. — Yours most sincerely, (;^H, Darwin. 
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9 St. Maik's Cresrenl, N.W. Janvaiy 20, 1869. 

Dear Darwi«i, — It will give me very great pleasure if 
you will allow me to dedicate my little book of Malayau 
Travels to you, alttiough it will be far too small and nn- 
pretending a work to be worthy of tliat honour. Still, I 
have done what I can to make it a vehicle for commiini- 
cating a taste for the higher branches of Natural History, 
and I know that you will judge it only too favourably. 
We are in the middle of the second volume, and if the 
printers will get on, shall be out next month. 

Have yon seen in the last number of the Quarterly 
Journal of Science the excellent remarks ou Fraser’s 
article on Natural Selection failing as to Man ? In one 
page it gets to the heart of the question, and I have 
written to the editor to ask who iJie author is. 

My friend Spruce’s paper ou Palms is to be read to- 
morrow evening at the Linueau. He bdls me it contains 
a discovery which he calls “ nUeraliou of function.” He 
found a clump of Geouema all of which were females, and 
the next year the same clump wore all mules! He Las 
found other facts analogous to this, and 1 hare no doubt 
the subject is one that will iutcrest you. 

Hoping you are pretty well and arc getting on steadily 
with your next volumes, and with kind regards to Mrs. 
Darwin and all your circle, believe me, dear Darwin, yours 
very faithfully, ALPRBD K. Wali.acB. 

P.S. — Have yon seen the admirable article in the 
(Jiiai ilian ( ! ) ou L3’ell’s “ Principles ” ? It is most excellent 
and liberal. It is written by the Rev. Geo. Ruckle, of 
Tiverton \Hcarage, Rath, whom I met at Norwich aud 
found a thoroughly scientific aud liberal pnrsou. Per- 
haps you have heard that I have undertaken to write an 
article for the Quarterly (!) on the same subject, to make 
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up for that ou “ Modem (Jeology’’ labt year Dot inentiou 
ing Sir C. Lyell. 

Kcally, what with the Tories pausing Radical Reform 
Bills and the Church periodicals adrocatiug Darwiniaii- 
ism, the luillcuuium must be at hand. — A. R. W. 

Down, BtomUy, Kent, S.E. January 22, 18C9. 

My dear Wallace, — Your intended dedication pleases me 
much and I look at it as a great honour, and this is 
nothing more than the truth. I am glad to hear, for 
Lyell’s sate and on general grounds, that you are going 
to write in the Quarterly. Some little time ago I was 
actually wishing that you wrote In the Quarterly, as I 
knew that you oc;cnsionally contributed to periodicals, and 
I thought that your articles would thus be more widely 
read. 

Thunk you for tolling me about the Guardian, 
which I will borrow from Lyell. I did note the article 
in the Quarterly Journal of Science and put it aside 
to read again with (he articles in Fraser and the 
/Spectator. 

I have been interrupted in my regular work in prepor- 
iiig a new edition’ of the “Origin,”’ which has cost me 
much labour, and which I hope I Lave considerably im* 
proved in two or three important points. I always thought 
individual differences more important than single varia- 
tions, but now I have come to the conclusion that they 
are of paramount importance, and in this I believe I 
agree with you. Fleeining Jenkin’s arguments have con- 
vinced me.’ 

I heartily congratulate you on your new book being so 
nearly finished. — Believe me, mj dear Wallace, yours very 
sincerely, Cn. Dakwin. 

» Tiie fiftb. • Explnlued In letter of February 2, 1869, See p, 234. 
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9 St. Mark's Crescent, January 30, 1869. 

Dear Darwin, — Will you tell me where are Flceming 
Jenkin’B arguments on tbe importance of siugle varia- 
tion ? Because I at present bold most strongly the con- 
trary opinion, that it is the indivddual differences or 
general variahility of species that enables tbem to become 
modiQed and adapted to new conditions. 

yariations or “sports” may be important in modify- 
ing an animal in one direction, as in colour for instance, 
but how it can possibly work in changes requiring co- 
ordination of many parts, as in Oi’cbids for example, I 
cannot conceive. And as all the more important struc- 
tural modifications of animals and plants imply much co- 
ordination, it appears to me that tbe chances arc millions 
to one against individual variations ever coinciding so as 
to render Hie required modification possible. However, let 
me read first what has convinced you. 

You may tell Mrs. Darwin that I have now a daughter. 

Give my kind regards to her and al! your family. — Very 
truly yours, Ai.fki!D R. Wallach. 

Down, Biomley, Kent, S.E. Februaiy 2, 1809. 

Sly dear Wallace, — I must have expressctl myself atro- 
ciously ; I meant t«) say exactly the reverse of what yon have 
understood. F. Jenkiu argued in the North British Review' 
against single variations ever being perpetuated, and has 
convinced me, though not in quite so broad a manner as 
here put. I always thought individual differences more 
important, but I was blind and thought that single raria- 
tious might be presw-vod much oftener than I now see is 
possible or probable. I mentioned this in my former note 
merely because I believed that you had come to similar 
> June. 1867. 
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conclusions, uiid I like much to he in accord with you. I 
believe I was mainly deceived by single variations offering 
such simple illu8tra.tioiis, as when man selects. 

We heartily congratulate you on the birth of your little 
daughter. — Yours very sincerely, Darwin. 

Down, Btomley, Kent, S.E. March 6, 1869. 

My dear Wallace, — I was delighted at receiving your 
book' this morning. The whole appearance and the illus- 
trations with which it [is] so profusely ornamented are 
quite beautiful. Blessings on you and your publisher for 
having the pages cut and gilded. 

As for the dedication, putting quite aside how far I 
desei:ve whut you say, it seems to mo decidedly the best 
expressed dedication which I have over mot. 

The I'cadiug will probably last me a month, for I dare 
not Imvc it read aloud, as I know that it will set me 
thinking. 

I SCO that many points will interest me greatly. Wlien 
I have linishcd, it I have anything particular to say, I will 
write again. Accept my cordial thanks. The* dedication 
is a thing for my children’s children to b(? proud of. — Yours 
most sincerely, Cir. Darwin. 

9 Si. Mark's Crtscenl, AMl^. Marcli 10, I860. 

Dear Darwin,— Thanks for your kind note. I could not 
persuade Mr. Macmillan to cut more than twenty-five copies 
for my own friends, and he even seemed to think this a sign 
of moat strange and barbarous taste. 

Mr. Weir’s paper on the kinds of larvic, etc., oaten or 
rejected by insectivorous birds was read at the last meet- 
ing of the Entomological Society and was most interesting 
and satisfactory. Ilis observations and experiments, so far 
’ "MiJlay Archipdago.” 
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aa they have yet gone, confli'in in ovary itislance my hypo- 
thetical explanation of the colours of caterpillars. Ete finds 
that all noctiirnal-feedlng obscure-coloured caterpillars, all 
greon and brown and niimichUig caterpillars, are greedily 
eaten by almost every iuseollvorous bird. On the other 
hand, every gaily coloured, spotted or landed species, 
which never conceal themselves, and all spiny and hairy 
Kinds, are invariably rejocted, either without or after trial. 
He has also come to the curious and rather unexpected 
conclusion, that hairy and spiny caterpillars are not pro- 
tected by their hairs, but by their nauseous taste, the 
hairs being merely an external mark of their uneatable- 
ness, like the gay colours of others. He deduces this from 
two kinds of facts : (1) that very young caterpillars before 
the hairs are developed are equally rejected, and (2) that 
in many cases the smooth pupae and even the perfect insects 
of the same species are equally rejected. 

His fact?, it is true, are at present not very numerous, 
but they all point one way. They seem to me to lend an 
immense support to my view of the great importance of 
protection in determining colour, for it has not only pre- 
vented the eatable species from ever acquiring bright 
colours, spots, or markings injurious to them, but it has 
also conferred on oil the nauseous species distingiiishiug 
marks to render their uneatableness more protective to 
them than it would otherwise be. When you have read 
my book I shall be glad of any hints for corrections if 
It comes to another edition. I was horrified myself by 
coming accidentally on several verba] inclegaucies after 
all my trouble in correcting, and I have no doubt there, are 
many more irapoitant errors.— Uclieve me, clear Darwin, 
jour> very truly, 
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Down, Biondey, Kent, S.E. March 22, 1869. 

My dear Wallace, — I have finished your book.* It seems 
to me excellent, and at the same time most pleasant to read. 
That yon ever returned alive is wonderful after all your risks 
from illness and sea voyages, especially that most interest- 
ing one to Waigiou and back. Of all the impressions which 
I have received from your book, the strongest is that your 
perseverance in the cause of science was heroic. Your de- 
scriptions of catching the splendid butterflies have made me 
quite envious, and at the same time have made me feei almost 
young again, so vividly have they brought before my mind 
old days when I collected, Ihnugh I never made such cap- 
tures as yours. Certainly collecting is the best sport in the 
world. I shall bo astonished if your book has not a great 
succoBs; and your splendid generalisations on geographical 
distribution, with which 1 am familiar from your papers, 
will be new to most of your readers. I think I enjoyed 
most the Timor case, us it is best demonstrated ; but per- 
haps Celebes is really the most valuable. I should prefer 
looking at the whole Asiatic continent as having formerly 
been more African in its fauna, than admitting the former 
existence of a continent across the Indian Ocean. Decaisne’s 
pa])cr on the flora of Timor, in which he points out its close 
relation to that of the Mascarene Islands, supports your 
view. On the other hand, I might advance the giraffes, 
etc., in the Sewalik deposits. EIow I wish someone would 
collect the plants of Banca! The puzzle of Java, Sumatra 
and Borneo is like the three geese and foxes : 1 have a wish 
to extend Malacca through Banca to part of Java and thus 
make three parallel peninsulas, but 1 cannot get the geese 
and foxes across the river. 

Many parts of your book have interwitcd me much • I 

» •• Malay APchipelagp.” 
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always wished to bear an iudcpondent judgment about the 
Eajali Brooke, and now I have been delighted with your 
splendid eulogium on him. 

With respect to the fewness and inconspicuouanesa of 
the ilowers in the tropics, may it not be accounted for by 
the hosts of insects, so that there is no need for the 
flowers to be conspicuous ? As, according to Humboldt, 
fewer plants are social in the tropical than in the tem- 
perate regions, the flowers in the former would not make 
so great a show. 

In your note you speak of observing some ineleganciee 
of style. I notice none. All is as clear as daylight. I 
have detected two or three errata. 

In Vol. I. you write londiacus ; is this not an error ? 

Voi. II., p. 236 : for western side of Aru read eastern. 

Page 315 : Do you not mean the horns of the moose ? 
For the elk has not palmated horns. 

I have only one criticism of a general nature, aud I am 
not sure that other geologists would agree with me : you 
repeatedly speak as if the pouring out of lavE^ etc., from 
volcanoes actually caused the subsidence of an adjoining 
area. I quite agree that areas undergoing opposite move- 
ments arc somehow connected ; but volcanic outbursts must, 
I think, he looked at as mere accidents in the swelling up 
of a great dome or surface of plulonio rocks; and there 
seems no more reason to conclude that such swelling or 
elevation in mass is the cause of the subsidence than that 
the subsidence is the cause of the elevation ; which latter 
view is indeed held by some geologists. I La%e regretted 
to find so little about tlie Iiubits of the many animals 
which you Lave seen. 

In Vol. II., p. 399. I wish I could see the connection 
between variations having been first or long ago selected, 
aud their appearance at an earlier age in birds of paradise 
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tliau tlie variatioue wLicli have subsequently ai'isen and 
been selected. In fact, I do not understand your explana- 
tion of the curious order of development of the ornaments 
of those birds. 

Will you please to toll me whether you are sure that the 
female Casuarius (Vol. II., p. 150) sits on her eggs as well 
as the male ? — for, if I am not mistaken, Bartlett told mo 
that the male alone, who is less brightly colounid about 
the neck, sits on the eggs. In Vol. II., p. 255, you speak 
of male savages ornamenting themselves more than the 
women, of which I have heard before; now, have you any 
notion whether they do this to please themselves, or to 
excite the admiration of tlieir fellow-men, or to please the 
women, or, as is perhaps probable, from all three motives ? 

Filially, let me congratulate you heartily on having 
written so excellent a book, full of thought on all sorts 
of subjects. Once again, let me thank you for t.he very 
great honour which you Lave done me hy your dedication. 
— Believe me, my dear Wallace, yours very sincerely, 

Cn. 1 )a«win. 

Vol. II., p. 455 : When in New Zeniaiid I thought the 
inhabitants a mixed race, with the type of Tahiti preponder- 
ating over some darker race with more frizzled hair; uiid 
now that the stone iustrumeols [have] revealed the existence 
of ancient inhabitants, is it not probable that these islands 
were inhabited by true Papuans? Judging from descrip 
tions the pure Tahitaus must differ much from your 
Papuans. 

The reference in the following letter is to Wallace’s 
review, m the Ajuil number of the Quarterly, of Lyoll’s 
“Principles of Geology” (tenth edition), and of the sixth 
edition of the “ Elements of Geology.” Wallace points 
out that here for the first time Sir C. Lyell gave up his 
opposition to Evolution; and (his leads Wallace to give 
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a short account of the views set forth iu the “ Origin of 
Species.” Iu this aj-ticle Wallace makes a deliuite state- 
ment as to his views ou the evolution of man, whicli were 
opposed to those of Da.rwiu. He upholds the view that 
tile brain of man, as well as (,he organs of speech, the 
hand and the external form, could not have been evolved 
by Natural ydection (the “ child ” he is supposed to 
“murder”). At p. 391 he writes; “In the brain of the 
lowest savages and, as fur us wc know, of the prehistoric 
races, wo have an organ . . . little inferior iu size and 
complexity to that of the highest typos. . . . But tlie 
mental requirements of the low’est savages, such as tlie 
Australians or the Andaman Islanders, are very little 
above those of many animals. . . . How then was an 
organ developed far beyond the needs of its possessor ? 
Natural Bolectiou could only have endowed the savage 
with a brain a little superior to that of an ape, wlicreus 
he actually possesses one hut very little inferior to that 
of tho avera.ge members of our learned sodetics.” 

This passage is marked in Darwin’s copy with a trii>ly 
underlined “No,” and ivilli a shower of notes of e.xclaina- 
tion. It WHS probably the first occasion on which ho realised 
the extent of this great and slTildng divergence in opinion 
between himself and his collengue. lie had, liow(iver, some 
indication of it iu Wallace's paper on Man iu the Anthro- 
poloffical Jlevieu), 1864, referred to in his letter to Wallace 
of Jlay 28, 1864, and again in that of April 14, 1869. 



Down, Bromley, Kent, 8.E. March 27, 1809. 

My dear Wallace, — I must send a line to thank you, but 
this note will require no answer. This very morning after 
writing I found tliat “elk” was used for “moose” 
Sweden, but t liad been reading lately about elk and moose 
in North America. 

As you put the case iu your letter, which T think differs 
somewhat from your hook, I am inclined to agree, and had 
thought that a feather could hardly be increased in length 
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until it had flrst grown to riiU length, and therefore it would 
be increased late in life and transmitted to a corresponding 
age. But the CroBsoptllon pheasant, and oven the common 
pheasant, show that the (ail feathers can be developed very 
early. 

Thaulcs for other facts, which 1 will voSect on when I 
go iigaiu over my MS. 

I rend all that you said about the Dutch Government 
with much Interest, but 1 do not f«‘l I know enough to 
form any opinion against yours. 

I shall be intensely curious to road the Qmrtcrhj: I 
hope you have not murdered too completely your own 
and my child. 

I have lately, i.e. in the new edition of the “Origin,'” 
been moderating my zeal, and attributing much more to 
mere useless variability. I did think I would send you 
the sheet, but 1 daresay you would not care to see it, in 
which I discuss Nhgeli’s essay on Natural Selection not 
affecting characters of no functional importance, and 
which yet are of high classificatory importance. 

llooker is pretty well satisfied with what I have said 
on this head. It will be curious if we have hit on similar 
conclusions. You are about the last man in England who 
would deviate a hair's breadth from his coJiviction to please 
any editor In the world. — Yours very sincerely, 

Ch. Dauwin. 

P.8. — After all, I have tUouglit of tme (luestiou, but if 
I receive no answer I shall understand that (as is probable) 
you have nothing to say. I have seen it remarked that the 
men and women of certain trilws differ u little in shade or 
tint; but have you ever se<(u or heard of any difference in 
tint between the two sexes which did not appear to follow 
from a difference in habits of life '! 

‘ The nrtli edition, pp. 150-7. 
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Doum, Bromley, Kent, S.E. April 14, 1869. 

My dear Wallace, — I bare l)ecu wonderfully interested 
by yoiir article,* and 1 sUoiild think Lyell will be much 
gratified by it. I declare if I had l>een editor and had the 
power of directing yon I should have selected for discussion 
tlie very points which you have ciiosen. I have often said 
to younger g(!ologists (for I l)Cgan in the yeiir 1830) that they 
did not know what a revolution Lyell liad effected ; neverthe- 
less, your extracts from Cuvier have quite astonished me. 

Though not able really to judge, I am inclined to put 
more confidence in Oroll than you seem to do ; but I have 
been much struck by mauy of your remarks on degradation. 

Thomson’s views of the recent age of the world have been 
for some time «>ue of my sorest troubles, and so I liave been 
glad to read wliat you say. Your exposition of Natural 
Selection seems to me inimitably good ; there never lived a 
better expounder than yon. 

I was also much pleased at your discussing the difference 
Detween our views and Lamarck’s. One sometimes sees the 
odious expression, “ Justice to myself compels me to say, 
etc.,” but you are the only man I ever heard of who per- 
sistently does himself an injustice and never demands justice. 
Indeed, you ought in the review to have alluded to your paper 
in the Linnean Journal, and I feel sure all our friends will 
agree in this, but you cannot “Burke” yourself, however 
much you may try, as may be seen in half the articles which 
appear. 

I was asked but the other day by a Oerman professor for 
your paper, which 1 sent him. Altogether, I look at your 
article as apiwuring in the Quarterly as an immeust! triumph 
for our cause. 1 presume that your remarks on Man are 
those to which you alluded in your note. 

• In the QuarUrtg Rtvitw, April, 1869, 
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If you had not told mo I should have thought that they 
had bcGu added by someone else. As you expected, I differ 
grievously from you, and I am very sorry for it. 

I cau see oo necessity for calling in an additional and 
pro.ximate cause in regard to Man. But the subject is too 
long for a letter. 

I have been particularly glad to read your discussiou, 
because I am now writing and thiukiug much about Man. 

I hope that your Malay book sells well. I was extremely 
pleased with the article in the Q. J. of Science, inasmuch as 
it is thoroughly appreciative of your work. Alas! you will 
probably agree with what the writer says about the uses of 
the bamboo. 

I hear that there is also a good article in the Saturday 
Review, but have heard nothing more about it. — Believe me, 
my dcivr Wallace, yours ever sincerely, Darwi.v. 

P.S. — I have Lad a baddish fall, my horse partly rolling 
over mo ; but I am getting rapidly well. 

9 St. Mark’s Creseenl, iV.ir. Aj/ril 18, 1869. 

Dear Darwin, — 1 am very glad you think I have done 
justice to Lyell, and have also well “ exposed ” (as a French- 
man would say) Natural Selection. There is nothing I like 
better than writing a little account of it, and trying to make 
it clear to the meanest capacity. 

The “ Oroli ” question is awfully diflicult. I had gone 
into it more fully, but the Editor made me cut out eight 
pages. 

I am very sorry indeed to he^ir of your accident, but 
trust you will soon recover and that it will leave no 
bad effects. 

I can quite comprehend your feelings with regard to my 
“ unscientific ” opinions as to Man, because a few years back 
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1 should myseir have looked at them as equally wild and 
uncalled for. I shall look with extreme interest for w’hat 
you arc writing on Mao, ami shall give full weight to any 
cxplnnaUona you can give of his probable origin. My 
opinions on the subject have been modified solely by the 
cunsideratiou of n series of remarkable phenomena, physical 
and mental, which I have now had every opportunity of fully 
testing, and which demonstrate the existence of forces and 
infl^ueuces not yet recognised by science. This will, I know, 
Bcein to you like some mental hallucination, but as I can 
assure you from personal communication with them, that 
Kobert Ohambors, Dr. Norris of Birmingham, the well- 
known physiologist, and C. N. Varley, the well-known elec- 
trician, who have all investigated the subject for years, agree 
w'ith me both as to the facts and as to the main inferences to 
be drawn from them, I am in hopes that you will suspend 
your judgment for a time till ue exhibit some corroborative 
symptoms of insanity. 

In the meantime I can console you by the assurance that 
1 don’t agree with the Q. J. of Science about bamboo, and 
that I see no cause to modify any of ray opinions expressed 
ill my article on the “ Reign of Law.” — Believe me yours 
very faithfully, Alfred K. Waluicb. 

9 St. Maik's Ctescent, N.W. June, 23, 1869. 

Dear Daruin, — Thank you very much for the copy of 
your fifth edition of the ” Origin. ” I have not yet read 
all the additions, but those I have looked at seem very in- 
teresting, though somewhat brief, but 1 suppose you are 
afraid of its greal; and rapid growth. 

A difflcnlt sexual cliaraetor seems to me the plumules 
or buttledore scales on the wings of certain families and 
genera of butterflies, almost iuvaria.bly changing in form 
with the species and genei'a in proportion to other changes, 
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aiul always constant In each species 3 ’et confined to the 
males, and so small and mixed np with the other scales as 
to produce no effect on the colour or markiug ol' the wings. 
Uow could sexual selection produce them ? 

Your correspondent Mr. Geach is now in England, and 
i£ you would like to see him I am sure he would be glsid to 
meet you. He is staying with his brother (address Guild- 
lord), but often comes to town. 

Hoping that you have quite recovered from yoiu* acci- 
dent and that the great work is progressing, believe me, 
dear Darwin, jours TiTj faithfollj, n WiLtACB. 

P.S. — Yon will perhaps be pleased to bear that Ger- 
man, French, and Danish translations of my “ Malay 
Archipelago ” are in progress. — A. B. W. 

Caerlem, Barmaulh, N. Wales. June 25, 1869. 

My dear Wallace, — We have been here a fortnight, and 
shall remain here till the beginning of August. I can say 
nothing good about my health, and I am so weak that I 
can hardly crawl half a mile from the house; but I hope 
I may Improve, and anyhow the magnificent view of Cader 
is enjoyable. 

I do not know that I have anything to ask Mr. Geach, 
nor do I suppose I shall be In London till late iu the 
autumn, but I should be particularly obliged, if you have 
any communication with Mr. Gcacb, if you would express 
for me my sincere thanks for his kindness in sending me 
the very valuable answers on Expression. I wrote some 
months ago to him in answer to his last letter. 

I would ask him to Down, but the fatigue to me of 
receiving a stranger is something which to you would be 
utterly unintelligible. 

I think I have heard of the scales on butterflies ; but 
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tLerc are lots of sexual characters which quite baffle all 
powers of eveu conjecture. 

You are quite correct, that I felt forced to make all 
additiouB to the “ Origin ” as short as possible. 

I am indeed pleased to hear, and fully expected, that 
your Malay work would be known throughout Europe. 

Oil dear ! what would I not give for a little more strength 
to get on with my work. — Ever yours, C, Darwin. 

I wish that you could have told me that your place in 
the new Museum was ail settled. 

9 Si. Mark's Creseenl, N.W. October 20, 18G0. 

Dear Darwin, — I do not know your son’s {Mr. George 
Darwin’s) address at Cambridge. Will you be so good 
as to forward him the enclosed note begging for a little 
information ? 

I was delighted to sec the notice in the Academy that 
you are really going to bring out your book on Man. I 
anticipate for it an enormous sate, and shall read it with 
intense interest, although I expect to find in It more to 
differ from than In any of your other books. Some reason- 
able and reasoning opponents are now taking the field. I 
have been writing a little notice of Murphy’s “ Habit and 
Intelligence,” which, with much that is strange and iiuin- 
telligible, contains some very acute criticisms and the 
statement of a few real difQculUcs. Another article jnst 
sent me from the Slonth contains some good criticism. 
Uow incipient organs can be useful is a real difficulty, so 
is the iudependent origin of similar complex organs; but 
most of his other points, though well put, are not very 
formidable. I am trying to begin a little book on the Dis- 
tribution of Animals, but I fear I shall not make much of 
it from my idleness in collecting facts. 
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I sliall make it a popular sketch first, aud, if it succeeds, 
gather materials for enlarging it at a future lime. If any 
suggestion occurs to you as to the kind of maps that would 
be best, or on any other essential point, I should be glad 
of a hint. I hope your residence in Wales did you good. 
I had no idea you were so near Dolgelly till I met your 
son there one evening when I was going to leave the next 
morning. It is a glorious country, but the time I like is 
May and June — the foliage is so glorious. 

Sincerely hoping you are pretty well, and with kind 
regards to Mrs. Darwin and the rest of your family, 
believe me yonrs very faithfully, Alfred E. Wallace. 

Beckenham, Kent, S.E. October 21, 1869, 

My dear Wallace,— I forwarded your letter at once to 
my son George, but I am nearly sure tliat he will not be 
able to tell you anything; I wish he could for my own 
sake ; but I suspect there are few men in England who 
could. Pray send me a copy or tell me where your article 
on Murphy will be pnblislicd. I have just received the 
Month, but have only read half as yet. 1 wish I knew 
who was the author ; you ought to know, as he admires 
you so much; he has a wonderful deal of knowledge, but 
his difficulties have not troubled me much as yet, except 
the case of the dipterous larva. My book will not be pub- 
lished for a long time, but Murray wished to insert some 
notice of it. Sexual selection has been a tremendous job. 
Fate bas ordained that almost every point on which we 
differ should be crowded into this vol. Have you seen 
the October number of the Revue dra deux Mondcs ? It 
has an article on you, but I have not yet read it; and 
another article, not yet read, by a very good man on the 
Transformist School. 

I am very glad to hear that you are beginning a hook, 
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but do not let it be “ little,” on Distribution, etc. I have 
no hints to give about maps; Ibe subject would mjulrc 
long UTid anxious consideration. Before Forbes published 
his essay on Distribution and tbc Glachil Period I •wrote 
out and bad copied an essay on tiie same siibject, wliidi 
Hooker read. If tliis MS. would be of any nae to you, on 
account of the references in it fo papers, etc., I should be 
VC 17 glad to lend it, to be used in any way ; for I foresee that 
iny etrengtli will never last nut to come to this subject. 

I have been pretty 'well since my return from Wales, 
though at the time it did me no good. 

We shall be in London next mouth, when I shall hope 
to sec yon, — My dear Wallace, yours very sincerely, 

Cu. Darwin. 

9 St. Mark's Crescent, IV. ir, December 4, [1869]. 

Dear Darwin, — Dr. Adolf Bernhard Meyer, who trans- 
lated my book into German, has written to me for per- 
mission to translate my oi'iginal paper in the Linnean 
Proceedings witli yours, and wauts to put my photograph 
and yours in it. If you have given him permission to 
translate the papers (which I suppose he can do without 
permission if he pleases), I write to ask w'hich of your 
photographs yon would 'wish to represent you in Germany 
— the last, or the previous one by Ernest Edwards, •which 
I think murli the best — as if you like I will tindertalcc to 
order them and save you any more trouble about it. It 
is, of course, out of the question our meeting to be photo- 
graphed together, ns Mr. Meyer coolly proposes. 

IlopiJig you are well, believe lue yours very faitlifiiMy, 
ALriiMD R. WAtxAca. 

P.S. — I have written a paper on Geological Time, which 
•will appear in Nature^ and 1 thinJc 1 have hit upon a solii- 
Uou of your greatest difllculties in that matter. — A. R. W. 
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Doicti, Becktnham, Kent, 8.E. December 6, 1860. 

My dear Wallace,— I wrote to Dr. Meyer that tbe photo- 
grapbs in England would cost much and that they did not 
Bcem to me worth tbe cost to him, but that I of course had 
uo sort of objection. I should be greatly obliged if yon 
would kindly take tbe trouble to order any one which you 
think best ; possibly it would be best to wait, unless you 
feel sure, till you bear again from Dr. M. I sent him a 
copy of our joint paper. lie Las kindly sent me the trans- 
lation of your book, which is splendidly got up, and which 
1 thought I could not better use than by sending it to 
Fritz Muller in Brazil, who will appreciate it. 

I liked your reviews on Mr. Murphy very much; they 
are capitally written, like everything which is turned out 
of your workshop. I was specially glad about the eye. 
If you agi’ee with me, take some opportunity of bringing 
forward the case of perfected greyhound or racehorse, in 
proof of the possibility of the selection of many correlated 
variations. I have remarks on this head in my last hook. 

If you throw light on tbe want of geological time, may 
honour, eternal glory and blessings crowd thick on your 
head. — Yours most sincerely, Ch. Darwin. 

I forgot to say that I wrote to Dr. M. to say tliat I 
should not soon be in Loudon, and that, of all things in 
the world, I hate most the bother of sitting for photo- 
graphs, so 1 declined with many apologies. I Lave recently 
refused several applications. 

9 Si. Mark’s Crescent, N. H’. January 22, 1870. 

Dear Darwin, — My pajier on Geological Time having 
been in typo nearly two months, and not knowing when 
it will appear, I have asked for a proof to send you, Hux- 
ley and Lyell. The latter part only contains what I think 
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is new, and I sliall be anxious to bear if it at all helps to 
get over your difBcuHiea. 

I have liceu lately revising and adding to my \ariouB 
papers bearing on the “ Origin of Species,” etc., and am 
going to print them in a volume immediately, under the 
title of “ Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selec- 
tion : A Series of Essays.” 

In the last, I put forth my heterodox opinions ns to 
Man, and even venture to attack the Iluxleyan philo 
sophy ! 

Hoping you are quite well and arc getting on with your 
Sian book, believe me, dear Darwin, yours very faithfully, 
Alfbed R. Wallace. 

P.S. — When you have read the proof and done with it, 
may I beg you to return it to me ? — A. R. W. 

Down, Beckenham, Kent, S.E. January 20, [1870]. 

My dear Wallace, — I have been very much struck by 
your wliole article (returned by this post), especially as to 
rate of denudation, for the still glaciated surfaces have of 
late most perplexed me. Also especially on the lesser muta- 
tions of climate during the last 60,000 years ; for I quite 
think with you no cause so powerful in inducing specific 
changes, through the consequent migrations. Your argu- 
ment would be somewhat strengthened about organic 
changes having been formerly more rapid, if Sir W. 
Thomson is correct that physical changes were formerly 
more violent and abrupt. 

The whole subject is so new and vast that I suppose 
you hardly expect anyone to be at once convinced, but 
that he should keep your view iicfore his mind and let it 
ferment. This, I think, everyone will be forced to do. I 
have not as yet been able to digest the fundamental notion 
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of the shorteoed age of the sun ami earth. Your whole 
paper seems to nie adinii'ably clear and well put. I may 
remark that Rutimeyer has shown that several wild mam- 
mals in Switzerland since the neolithic period have had 
their dentition and, I thinlc, general size slightly modilied. 
I cannot believe, that the Isthmus of Panama has been open 
since the coinmeucemejit of the glacial period; for, notwilh 
standing the lisUes, so few shells, crustuceims, and, accord- 
ing to Agassiz, not one. cchinodenu is common to the sides. 
I am very glad you arc going i:o publish all your papers 
on Natural Selection : I am sure you are right, and that 
they will do our caiuse much good. 

But I groan over Man — you write like a metamorpliosed 
(in retrograde direction) naturalist, and you the author of 
the best paper that ever appeared in the Anthropological 
Rcvietc! Ehen ! Eheu ! Ehcu 1— Your miserable friend, 

C. Dabwin. 

Tknvn, Beckenham, Kent. March 31, 1870. 

My dear Wallace, — Many thanks for the woodcut, which, 
judging from the rate at whicli I craw! on, will hardly he 
wanted till this time next year. Whether I shall have it 
reduced, or beg Mr. Macmillan for a stereotype, as you 
said I might, 1 have not yet decided. 

I heartily congratulate you on your removal being over, 
and I much more heartily condole u itli myself at your having 
left London, for I shall thus miss my talks with you whicii 
I always greatly enjoy. 

1 was excessively pleased at your review of Galton, and 
I agree to every word of it. I must add that I have just 
reread your article iu the Anthropnlogical Review, and I 
defy you to upset your own doctrine.— Ever yours very 
sincerely, Ch, Dabwi». 
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Dotmt, Beckenham, Kent. Aprit 20, [1870J. 

Mj dear Wallace, — I have just received your book 
[“JJatural Selection”]* and read the preface. There 
never has been passed on me, or indeed on anyone, a 
higher eulogiuiu than yours. I wish that I fully deserved 
it. Your modesty and candour are very far from new to 
me. I hope ft Is u satisfaction to yon to rcdcct — and very 
few things in my life have been more satisfactory to me — 
that we have never felt any jealousy towards each other, 
though in one sense rivals. 1 believe that I can say this 
of myself with truth, and 1 am absolutely sure that it is 
true of you. 

You have becu a good Christian to give a list of your 
additions, for I want much to read them, and I should 
hardly have had time just at present to have gone through 
all your articles. 

Of course, I shall immediately read those that are new 
or greatly altered, and I will endeavour to be as honest as 
can reasonably be expected. Your book looks remarkably 
well got up. — Believe me, my dear Wallace, to remain yours 
very cordially, Oh. Daewin. 

Down, Beckenham, Kent, S.E. June 6, 1S70. , 

My dear Wallace, — As imitation and protection are your 
subjects I have thought that you would like to possess the 
enclosed curious drawing. The note tells oil I know about 
it.-l-oiirs Tcrv slnccrelj. On. Djiiwm. 

P.S. — I rood not long ago a German article on the colours 
of female birds, and that author leaned rather strongly to 
yonr side about nididcation. I forget who the author was, 
but he seemed to know a good deal. — C. D. 

> Inserted by A. R. W. 
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HdUy i/ouM, Barking, E. July 6, 1870. 

Dear Darwin, — Many thanks for the drawing. I must 
say, howerer, the resemblance to a snake is not very 
striking, unless to a cobra not found in America. It is 
also evident that it is not Mr. Bates’s caterpillar, as that 
threw the head backwards so as to show the feet above, 
forming imitations of keeled scales. 

GlaparOde has sent me his critique on my book. You 
will probably hare it too. His arguments in reply to my 
heresy seem to me of the weakest. I bear you have gone 
to press, and I look forward with fear and trembling to 
being crushed under a mountain of facts! 

1 hear you were in town the other day. When you are 
again, I should be glad to come at any convenient hour and 
give you a call. 

Hoping your health is improving, and with kind remem- 
brances to Mrs. Darwin and all your family, believe me 
yours very faithfully, Alfred B. Wallacb. 

In “My Lite” (Vol. II., p. 7) Wallace wrote: “In 
the year 1870 Mr. A. W'. Bennett read a paper before 
Section D of the British Association at Liverpool entitled 
‘ The Theory of blatural Selection from a Mathematical 
Point of View,’ and this pa{>er was printed in full in 
Nature of November 10, 1870. To this I replied on 
November 17, and my reply so pleased Mr. Darwin that 
he at once wrote to me as follows : ” 

Doum, Becktnlutm, KerU, S.E. November 22, 1870. 

My dear Wallace, — I must case myself by writing a lew 
words to say how much I and all others in this house admire 
your articie in Nature. You are certainly an unparalleled 
master in lucidly stating a case and in arguing. Nothing 
ever was better done than your argument about the term 
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“ origin of species,” and tlie consequences about much 
being gained, even if we know nothing about precise cause 
of each variation. By chance I hiiv(‘ given a lew words in 
my first volume, now some time printed oil, about mimetic 
butterfiica, and liivvc tonclicd on two of your points, viz. 
ou species ulrendy widely dissimilar not being made to 
resemble each oilier, and about the variations in Lepldop- 
tera being often well pronounced. ITow strange it is that 
Mr. Bennett or anyone else should bring in the action of 
the mind as a leading cause of A-arintion, seeing the beauti- 
ful and complex adaptations and modifications of structure 
in iilants, which I do not suppose they would say had minds. 

I have finished the first volume, and am half way through 
the first proof of the second volume, of my confounded book, 
which half kills me by fatigue, and W'hicli I much fear will 
quite kill me in your good estimation. 

If you have leisure I should much like a little news of 
you and your doings and your family. — Ever yours very 
sincerely, Darwin. 

Holly House, Barking, E. November 24, 1870. 

Dear Darwin, — Your letter gave me very great pleasure. 
We still agree, I am sure, on nineteen points out of twenty, 
and on the twentieth I am not iuconviucible. But then I 
must he convinced by facts and arguments, not by high- 
handed ridicule such as ClaparMe's. 

I hope you see the difference between such criticisms 
as his, aud that in tlie last number of tlie North American 
Review, where my last chapter is really criticised, point by 
point; aud (hough I think some of it very weak, I admit 
that sonic is very strong, and almost converts me from the 
error of my ways. 

As to your new book, I am sure it will not make me 
think less highly of you than I do, unless you do, what 
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yoH Iiave ncvur done yet, ignore facta and arguments tliat 
go against you. 

I am doing jiotliiug just now but writing articles and 
jmtUug doAvn anti-Darwinitms, being dreadfully ridden 
upon by a horrid old-mau-of-thc-sea, w'lu» has agreed to 
let me liiive the pioc<! of land I have set uiy heart on, 
and which I have been trying to get of him since last 
February, but who will not answer letters, will not sign 
an agrectmcnt, and keeps me week after week in anxiety, 
though I have accepted his own terms unconditionally, 
one of which is that 1 pay rent from last Michaelmas! 
And now the finest weather for planting is going by. It 
is a bit of a wilderness that can be made into a splendid 
imitation of a Welsh valley in little, and will enable me 
to gather round me all the beauties o£ the temperate flora 
which 1 so much admire, or I would not put up with the 
little fellow’s ways. The fixing on a residence for the rest 
of your life is an important event, and I am not likely to 
be in a very eclUed frame of mind for some time. 

I am answering A. Murray’s Geographical Distribution 
of Coleoptera for my Entomological Society Presidential 
Address, and am printing a second edition of my “ Essays,” 
with a few notes and additions. Very glad to see (by your 
writing yourself) that you are better, and with kind regards 
to all your family, believe me, dear Darwin, yours very 
faithfully, Alfrud E. Wallacb. 

Holly House, Barkiny, E. January 27, 1871. 

Dear Darwin, — Many thanks for your first volume,* 
which I have just finished reading through with the 
greatest pleasure and interest, aud I have also to thank 
you for the great teuderuess with which you have treated 
me and my heresies. 

* “ The Deicent of Man." 
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Ou the subject of sexual sclectiou and protection yon 
do not yet convince me that I am nrong, but I expect 
your heaviest artillery will be brought up in your second 
volume, and I may have to capitulate. You seem, how- 
ever, to have somewhat misunderstood my exact meaning, 
and I do not thiuk the difference I>etween us is quite so 
great as you seem to think it. There are a number of 
pnssiiges in which you argue against the view that the 
female has, in any large number of cases, been “ specially 
modified " for protection, or that colour has generally been 
obtained by either sex for purposes of protection. 

But my view is, and I thought I had made it clear, that 
the female has (in most cases) been simply prevented from 
acquiring the gay tints of the male (even when there was 
a tendency for her to inherit it) because it was hurtful; 
and, that when protection is not needed, gay colours are 
BO generally acquired by both sexes as to show that in- 
heritance by both sexes of colour variations is the most 
usual, when not prevented from acting by Natural Selec- 
tion. 

The colour itself may be acquired either by sexual 
selection or by other unknown causes. There are, how- 
ever, diiBculties in the very wide application you give to 
sexual selection which at present stagger me, though no 
one u as or is more ready than myself to admit the perfect 
truth of the principle or (he immense importance and great 
variety of its applications. Your chapters on Man are of 
intense interest, but as touching my special heresy not us 
yet altogether convincing, though of course I fully agree 
with every woi-d and every argument which goes to prove 
the "evolution” or "development” of man out of a 
lower form. My only difflenUies are as to whether you 
have accounted for every step of the development by ascer- 
tained laws. Peeling sure (hat the book will keep up and 
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iucrease your high reputation and be immensely success- 
fuj, as it deserves to be, believe me, dear Darwin, yours 
very faithfully, Alfred R. Wallace. 

Down, Btcktnham, £ettt, S.E. January 30, 1871. 

My dear Wallace, — Your note lias given me very great 
pleasure, chietty because I was so anxious not to treat you 
with the least disrespect, and it is so difficult to speak 
fairly when differing from anyone. If I had offended yon, 
it would have grieved me more than you will nuidily 
believe. Secondly, I am greatly pleased to hear that Vol. 
I. interests you; I have got so sick of the whole subject 
that, 1 felt iu utter doubt about the value of any part. I 
intended when speaking of the female not having been 
specially modified for protection to include the prevention 
of characters acquii-ed by the (J being transmitted to the 
$; but I now see it would have been better to have said 
“ specially acted on,"’ or some such term. Pos.sibly my 
intention may be clearer in Vol. II. Let me say that my 
conclusions are chiefly founded on a consideration of all 
animals taken in a body, bearing in mind how common 
the rules of sexual differences appear to be in all classes. 
The first copy of the chapter on Lepidoptera agreed 
pretty closely with yon. I then worked on, came back 
to Lepidoptera, and thought myself compelled to alter it, 
finished sexual selection, and for the last time went over 
Lepidoptera, and again I felt forced to alter it. 

I hope to God tbei'C will be nothing disagreeable to you 
in Vol. IT., and that I have spoken fairly of your views. I 
feel the more fearful on this iiead, because I liave just read 
(but not with sufficient care) Mivort’s book,* and I feel 
absolutely certain that be nienut to be fair (hut he was 
stimulated by theological fervour); yet I do not think he 
» •• The GencUs ol Species.” by St. C. Mlvart. 1871. 
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lias b(‘«in quite fair : he gives in one jilaee only half of one 
of my sentences, ignores in many places all that I have 
said on effects of use, speaks of ray dogmatic assertion, 
“ of false belief,” whereas the end of paragraph seems to 
me to render the sentence by no means dogmatic or aiTo- 
gauf; etc. etc. I have since its publication received some 
(piite charming letters from him. 

What an ardent (and most justly) admirer he is of you. 
His work, I do not doubt, will have a most potent iiiJliiciice 
versus Natural Selection. The pendulum will now swing 
against us. The part which, I think, will have most in- 
fluence is when he gives whole series of cases, like that of 
whalebone, in which we cannot explain the gradational 
steps; but such cases have no weight on my mind — if a 
few fish were extinct, who on earth would have ventured 
even to conjecture that lung had originated in swim- 
bladder ? In such a case as Thylaciues, I think he was 
bound to say that the resemblance of the jaw to that of 
the dog is superficial ; the number and correspondence 
and development of teeth being widely different. I think, 
again, when speaking of the necessity of altering a number 
of characters together, he ought to ha\'e thought of man 
liaving power by selection to modify simultaneously or 
almost simultaneously many points, as in making a grey- 
hound or racehorse — as enlarged upon in my “ Domestic 
Animals.” 

Mivart is savage or contemptuous about my “ moral 
sense,” and so probably will you be. 1 am extremely 
pleased tliat he agrees with my position, as far as animal 
nature is concerned, of man in the series; or, if anything, 
thinks I have erred in making him too distinct. 

Forgive me for scribbling at such length. 

You have put me quite in good spirits, I did so dread 
liaving been unintentionally unfair towards your views. I 
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hope eavnestly the second volume will escape as well. 1 
care nmv vei’j' little what others say. Aa for our not quite 
agreeing, really in such complex subjects it is almost im- 
possible for two men who arrive independently at their 
conclusions to agree fully — it would be unnatural for them 
to do so.— Yours ever very sincerely, Darwin. 

IIoll^ House, BctTkiuij, E. March 11, 1871. 

Dear Daa’win, — I need not say that I read your second 
volume with, if possible, a greater interest than the first, 
as so many topics of special interest to me are treated of. 
You will not be surprised to find that yon have not con- 
vinced me ou the “ female protection ” question, hut you 
will be surprised to hear that I do not despair of convinc- 
ing 3 ’ou. 1 have been writing, as you are aware, a review 
for the Academy, which J tried to refuse doing, but the 
Editor used as an argument the statement that you wished 
me to do so. It is not an easy job fairly to summarise such 
a book, but 1 luqjc I Iiavc succeeded loh^rubi}'. When I got 
to discussion, I felt more at home, but I most sincerely trust 
thin I may not have let pass any n-ord that may seem to you 
in the least too strong. 

You have not written a. word about me that I could wish 
altered, but as I know you wish me to be candid with you, 
I will mention that you have quoted one passage in a note 
(p. 37fi, Vol. II.) which seems to mo a caricature of anything 
1 have written. 

Now let me ask you to rejoice with me, for I have got 
my chalk pit, and am hard at work engineering a road up 
its precipitous slopes. I hope you may he able to come and 
see me there some day, as it is an easy ride from London, 
and I shall be anxious to know if it is equal to the pit in 
the wilds of Kent Mrs. Darwin mentioned when I lunched 
with you. Should your gardener in the autumn have any 
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thiuniugs out of almuHt auy kiud of hardy plants they 
would be welcome, as I have near four acres of ground in 
which I want to substitute oruameutai plants for weeds. 

With best wishes, and hoping you may have health and 
strength to go on with your great tvork, believe me, dear 
Darwin, yours very faitbfuHy, alpued E. Wallaceo. 

My review will appear next Wednesday. 

Dmon, Becktrikam, KetU, S.E. March 10, 1871. 

My dear Wallace, — I have just read yotir grand review.' 
It is in every way as kindly expressed towards myself as 
it is excellent in matter. The Lyclls have been here, and 
Sir C. remarked that no one wrote such good scientific 
reviews as you, and, as Miss Buckley added, you delight 
in picking out all that is good, though very far from blind 
to the bad. In all this I most entirely agree. I shall always 
consider your review as a great honour, and hou'ever much 
my l>ook may hereafter he abused, as no doubt it will be, your 
review will console me, uotwitlistanding that we differ so 
greatly. 

I will keep your objections to my mews in my mind, but 
1 fear that the latter are almost stereotyped in my mind. 
I thought for long weeks about the inheritance and selec- 
tion difSculty, and covered quires of paper with notes, in 
trying to get out of it, but could not, though clearly slic- 
ing that it would be a great relief if I could. I will con- 
iine myself to two or three remarks. I liave been much 
inipressed wifh what you urge against colour’ in the case 
■ III tho Acadtmg, March IS, 1871, 

» '• Mr. Wallice says that the palrlnn of buUerllles If probably rtetcrmlned by 
the tact that one male Is ftrongcr-mnged or more pertinacious than the rest, 
rallier than by the choice of the fcmalri. He quotes the case of caterplllnrs 
vrhich are brightly coloured and yet sexless. Mr. Wallace also makes the good 
criticism that ■ The Descent of Man ' consists of tero books mixed together."— 
■•Lite and Letters of Charles Darwin," 111. 117. 
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of iusects Laving been acquired through sexual selection. 
I always saw that the evidence was very weak ; but I still 
tliiiik, if it be admitted that the musical instruments of 
insects have been gained through sexual selection, i.hat 
there is not the least improbability in colour having been 
thus gained. Your argument with respect to the denuda- 
tion of mankind, and also to insects, that taste ou the 
part of one sex would have to remain nearly the same 
during many generations, in order that sexual selection 
should produce any effect, I agree to, and I think this 
argument would be sound if used by one who denied that, 
for instance, the plumes of birds of paradise had been so 
gained. 

I believe that you admit this, and if so I do not sec 
Iiow your argument applies in other cases. 1 have recog- 
nised for some short time that I have made a great omission 
ill not having disiuissed, as far as I could, the acquisition 
of taste, its inherited nature, and its permanence within 
pretty close limits for long periods. 

One other point and I have done : I see by p. 17!) of 
your review that I must have e.xpressed myself very badly 
to have led you to think that I consider the prehensile 
organs of mules ns affording evidence of the females exert- 
ing a choice. I have never thought so, and if you chance 
to rememlx'r llie passage (but do not hunt for it), pray 
point it out to me. 

I am extremely sorry that I gave the note from Mr. 
Stebbing; I thought myself hound to notice his suggestion 
of beauty as a cause of denudation, and thus I was led on 
to give bis argument. I altered the final passage which 
seemed to me offensive, and I had misgivings about the 
first part. 

1 heartily wish I had yielded to these misgivings. I will 
omit in any future edition the latter half of the note. 
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I have heard from Miss Buckley that you have got pos- 
session of your chalk pit, and I congratulate you on the 
tedious delay being over. I fear all our bushes arc so 
large that there is nothing which wc are at all likely to 
grub up. 

Years ago we threw away loads of things. 1 should 
very muc.h like to see yonr bouse and grounds; hut 
I fear the journey would be too long. Going even to 
Kew knocks me up, and I have almost ceased trying to 
do HO. 

Once again let me thank you warmly for your admirable 
review. — My dear Wallace, yours ever very sincerely, 

C. Darwin, 

Wbah an excellent addrcK yon gave about Madeira, 
but I wish you had alluded to Lyell's discasHiou on laud 
shells, etc. — not that ho has said a word on the subject. 
The whole address quite delighted me. I hear Mr. Crotch* 
disputed some of yonr facts about the wingless insects, but 
lie is a crotchety man. As far as I remember, I did not 
venture to ask Mr. Appleton to get you to review' me, but 
only said, in answer to an inquiry, that you would un- 
doubtedly be the best, or one of the very few men who could 
do BO effectively. 

Down, Btekeitham, Kent, S.B. March 24, 1871. 

My dear Wallace, — Very many Hiaiiks for the new edition 
of your Essays. Honour and glory to you for giving list of 
additions. It is grand as showing that our subject fiourislies, 
your book coming to a new edition so soon. My book also 
sells immensely; the edition will, I believe, be 6,500 copies. 
I am tired with writing, for the load of letters which I 
receive is enough to make a man cry, yet some few are curious 
■ G. Crotch rras a ncll-known coleopleritt and ofncial in the Univcrilty 
Library at Cambridge. 
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and valuable. I got one to-day from a doctor on the hair 
on backs of young weakly children, which afterwards falls 
off. Also on hairy idiots. But I am tired to death, so 
farewell. 

Thanks for your last letter. 

There is a very striking second article on my book in the 
l‘all Mall. The articles in the Spectator' have also in- 
terested me much.— Again farewell. C. Darwin. 

HoUy Hovtt, Barking, S. May 14, 1871. 

Dear Darwin, — Have you read that very remarkable book 
“ The Fuel of the Sun ” ? If not, get it. It solves the great 
problem of the almost luilimited duration of the sun’s heat 
in what appears to me a- most satisfactory manner. I re- 
commended it to Sir (J. Lyell, and he tells me that Grove 
spoke very highly of it to him. It has been somewhat 
ignored by the critics because it is by a new man with a 
perfectly original hypothesis, founded on a vast accumu- 
lation of physical and chemical facts; but not being en- 
cumbered with any mathematical shibboleths, they have 
evidently been afraid that anything so intelligible could 
not be sound. The manner in which everything in physical 
astronomy is explained is almost as marvellous as the powers 
of Kaf iiral Selection in the same way, and naturally excites 
a suspicion that the respective authors are pushing their 
theories “ a little too far.” 

If you read it, get Proctor’s book on the Sun at the 
same time, and refer to his coloured plates of the pro- 
tuberances, corona, etc., which marvellously correspond 

' SpKtator, M'-irch 11 end 18, 1871. “Wilb regard to tbe evolution ol con- 
tcicnce the reviewer thinks that Mr. Darwin comei mucli nearer to the ‘kernel 
of the psychological problem' than many of his predecessors. The second 
article contains a good discussion ol the bearing of the book on the question of 
design, mid concludes bv finding In 11 a vindication of Theism more wonderful 
tlian that In Paley's ' Natural Theology.' Ufe and Letters," ill. 138. 
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with what Matthieu Williams's theory requires. The 
author is a practical chemist eugaged iu iron manufac- 
ture, and it is from furnace chemistry tiiat he lias been 
led to the subject. I think it the most originui, most 
thoughtful and most carcfiilly-worked-out theory that has 
appeared for a long time, and it does not say imieh for 
the critics that, as far as I know, its great merits luive not 
been properly recognised. 

I bare been so fully occupied with road making, well- 
digging, garden- and liouse-planuing, planting, etc., that I 
have given up all other work. 

Do yon not admire onr friend Miss Buckley’s admirable 
article in ilfocint/fan f It seems to me the best and most 
original that has been written on your book. 

Hoping you are well, and arc not working too bard, I 
remain yours very faithfully, Alfred B. Wallace. 

Down, Beeketiham, Kent. 9, 1871. 

My dear Wallace, — I send by this post a miew by 
Cbauncey Wright, as I much want your opinion of it, as 
soon as you can send it. I enusider you an incomparably 
better critic than I am. The article, though not vei’y clearly 
written, and poor in parts for want of knowledge, seems to 
me admirable. 

Mivart’s book is producing a great effect against Natural 
Selection, and more especially against me. Therefore, if 
you think the article even somewhat good, I will write and 
get permission to publish it as a shilling pamphlet, together 
with the MS. addition (enclosed), for which there was not 
room at the end of the review. I do not suppose I should 
lose mure than £20 or £30. 

I am now at work at a new and cheap edition of the 
“ Origin,” and shall answer several points in Mirart’s hook 
and introduce a new chapter for this purpose ; but I treat 
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the subject so much more concretely, and I daresay less 
philosophically, than Wright, that we shall not interfere 
with each other. You will think me a bigot wlien I say, after 
studying Mivart, I was never before in my life so (convinced 
of the general (i.e. not in detail) truth of the views iii the 
“ Origin.” I grieve to see the omis.sion of the words by 
Mivart, detected by Wright.' I complained to M. that in 
two cases he quotes only the commencement of sentences by 
me and thus modifies my meaning ; but I never supposed he 
would have omitted words. There are other cases of what 
I consider unfair treatment. I conclude with sorrow that 
though he mcaus to be honourable, he is so bigoted that he 
cannot act fairly. 

1 was glad to see your letter in Nature, though I tliiiik 
you were a little hard on the silly and presumptuous man. 

I hope that your house and grounds are progressing well, 
and that you are in all ways flourishing. 

I have lawn rather seedy, but a few days in London did 
mo much good ; and my dear good wife is going to take me 
somewhere, nolens volens, at the end of this montli. 

C. Daiiwin. 

Holly House, Barling, E. July 12, 1871, 

Dear Darwin, — Many thanks for giving me the oppor- 
tunil.y to read at my leisure the very talented article of Mr, 
O. Wright. Dis criticism of Mivart, though very severe, is, 
T think, in most cases sound; but T find the larger part of 
the article so heavy aud much of the language and argument 
so very obscure, that I very much doubt the utility of print- 
ing it separately. I do not think the readers of Mivart could 
‘ Norih American Reuleiv, Vo!. 113. pp. 83, 84. Qiauncey Wilglit points out 
that the words omitted arc "essential to the point on whicli he |Mr Mlvartl 
cites Mr. Darwin’s authority.’’ It shonlrt be mentioned that tlie passage Irora 
wliich words are omitted is not given within Inverted commas by Mr, Mivart.— 
See " Life and Letters of Charles Darwin,” hi. 144. 
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erer read it iu that form, and I am sure your own answer 
to Mivart'e arguments will Iw so nuich moi-o clear ami to the 
point, that the other will Ikj unnecessary. You might extract 
certain portions in your own chapter, such as the very in- 
genious suggestion as to the possible origin of mammary 
glands, as well as the possible use of the rattle of the rattle- 
snake, etc. 

I cannot see the force of Mivart’s objection to the theory 
of productioji of the long neck of the giraffe (suggested in my 
first Essay), and which C. Wright seems to admit, while his 
“ watch-tower " theory seems to me more difficult and un- 
likely as a menus of origin. The argument, “ Why haven’t 
other alUod animals been modUied in the same way? ” seems 
to me tlie weakest of the weak, 1 must say also I do not 
see any great reason to complaiti of the “ words ” left out 
by Miviirt, as they do not seem to nu* materially to affect llie 
lueaning. Your c-xpression, “ and lends to depart in a slight 
degtw,” I think hardly grammatical; a tendency to depart 
cannot very well be said to be in a sliglit degree ; a dcyart^irc 
can, hut a tendency must be either a sliyht tendency or a 
elrong tendency; the degree to which the departure may 
reach must depejid on favourable or unfavourable causes in 
addittou to the tendency itself. Mivart’s words, “ and 
tending to (U’j)urt from the parental type,” seem to m<! 
quite unobjectionable ns a paraphrase of yours, because the 
*• Lending” is kept in; and your own view undoubtedly is 
that (he tendency may lead to an ultimate departure to any 
(extent. Mivart’s error is to suppose that your words favour 
the vuMV of sitdden departures, a.nd I do not see that the 
(^xiiressiou he uses really favours his view a bit moix; than 
If he had quoted your exact words. The expi'cseiou of yours 
he relies upon is evidently “ the whole organism seeming 
to have become plastic,” and he argues, no doubt errone- 
ously, lhat having so become “ plastic,” any amount or 
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a larger amount of etidileu variation in some direction is 
likely. 

Mivart’s greatest error, the contoondiug “ individual 
variations” with “minute or imperceptible variations,” is 
well exposed by C. Wright, and that part I should like to 
sec reprinted ; but I always thought you laid too much stress 
on the slowness of the action of Natural Selection owing to 
the smaliuess and rarity of favourable variations. In your 
chapter on Natural Selection the expressions, “ extremely 
slight modifications,” “every variation even the slightest,” 
“every grade of constitutional difference,” occur, and these 
have led to errors such as Mivarl’s, I say all this because 
1 feel sure that Mivnrt would be the last to intentionally mis- 
represent you, and he has told me tliat he was sorry the word 
“infinitesimal,” as applied to variations used by Natural 
Selection, got into his book, and that he would alter it, as 
no doubt lie has done, in his second edition. 

Some of Mivarfs strongest points— the eye and ear, for 
instance— are unnoticed in the review. You will, of course, 
reply to these. His statement of the “missing link” argu- 
ment is also forcible, and luw, 1 linve no doubt, much weiglit 
with the public. As to all his minor arguments, I feel with 
you that they leave Natural Selection stronger than ever, 
while the two or three main argninents do leave a lingering 
doubt in my mind of some fundumeiUsil organic law of de- 
velopment of which we have a« yet no notion. 

Pray do not attach any weight to my opinions as to the 
review. It is very clever, but the writer seems a little like 
those critics who know an author’s or an artist's meaning 
better than they do themselves. 

My liouse is now in the hands of a contractor, but I am 
wall-building, etc., and very busy. — With best wishes, believe 
me, dear Darwin, yours very faithfully, 

Alfred R. Wallace. 
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Down, Beckenham, Keni. Juty 12, 1871. 

My dear ^\'allace, — Very many tliauks. As soon as I 
read your letter I determined not to print the paper, not- 
withstanding my eldest daughter, who is a very good critic, 
thought it 80 interesting as to he worth reprinting. Then 
my wife came in, and said, “ I do not much care about 
these things and shall therefore be a good judge whether 
it is very dull.” So I will leave my decision open for a 
day or two. Your letter has been, and will be, of use to 
me in other ways ; thus I bad (juite forgotten that you had 
taken up the case of the giraffe in your first memoir, and 
I must look to this. I feel very doubtful how far I sliall 
sncceed in answering Mivart; it is so difllcuH to answer 
objections to doubtful points and make the discussion 3 'eud- 
able. I shall make only a selection. The worst of it is 
that I cannot possibly hunt through nil my references for 
isolated points; it would take me three weeks of intoler- 
ably hard work. I wish I had your power of arguing 
clearly. At preseut I feel sick of everythiug, oud if I could 
occupy my time aud forget my daily discomforts or little 
miseries, I would never publish another word. But I shall 
cheer up, I daresay, soon, Iwing only Just got over a bad 
attack. Farcwtdl. God knows why I botliev you about 
myself. 

I can say nothing more about missing links than what 
1 have said. 1 should rely much on pre- 8 ilurinn times; 
hut then comes Sir W. Thomson like an odious spectre. 
Farewell. — Yours most sincerely, Daktvin 

I was gi’ieved to sec in the Daili/ News that the 
madman about the flat earth has been threatening 
your life. What an odious trouble this must have been 
to you. 
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P.S. — There is u most cuttiug review of me iu the 
(Juarterly:' I have oDly road a few pages. The skill aud 
style make me thiuk of Mivart. I shall soon be viewed as 
the most despicable of men. This QuaHerli/ review tempts 
me to republish Gh. Wright, even if not read by anyone, 
just to show that someone will say a word against Mivart, 
aud that his (i.e. Mivart's) remarks ought not to be swal- 
lowed without some reflection. 

I quite agree with what you say that Mivart fully 
intends to be honourable; but be seems to me to have the 
mind of u most able lawyer retained to plead against us, 
and especially against me. God knows whether my 
strength and spirit will last out to write a chapter versus 
Mivart and others; I do so hate controversy, and feel I 
should do it so badly. 

P.S. — I have now finished the review : there can be no 
doubt it is by Mivart, aud wonderfully clever. 

Holly Houn, Barking, S. July IG, 1871. 

Dear Darwin, — I am very sorry you are so unwell, aud 
tliut you alloAv criticisms to worry you so. Remember the 
noble army of eoiiYcrts you have made! aud the host of 
the most talented men living who support yon wholly. 
What di» you think of putting O. Wright’s article as an 
appendix to the new edition of the “Origin”? That 
would get it read, and obviate my chief objection, that the 
people who read Mivart and the “Origin" will very few 
of them buy a separate pamphlet to read. Pamphlets are 
such nuisances. I don't think Mivart could have written 
the Quarterly article, hut I will look at it aud shall, I 
think, be able to tell. Pray keep your spirits up. 1 am 
so distracted by building troubles that I can write nothing, 
> Joly. 1871. 
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and 1 shall not, till 1 g^l settled in ui; new house, some 
time next spring, I hope. — With best wishes, believe me 
yours very faithfuUy, Alfred R. Wallace. 

Uartdtnt, AUmry, GuUd/ord. August 1, 1871. 

My dear Wallace, — Your kind and sympathetic letter 
pleased me greatly and did me good, biit as you arc ho 
busy I did not answer it. I write now l)ccan8e I Imve just 
received a very remarkable letter from Fritz MUller (with 
butterflies’ wings gummed on paper as illustrations) on 
mimicry, etc. I think it is well worth your reading, but 
I will not send It, unless I receive a J^d. card to this 
effect. He puts the difficulty of first start iu imitation 
excellently, and gives wonderful proof of closeness of the 
imitation. He hints a curioiis addition to the theory 
in relation to sexual selection, which j'ou will think 
madly hypothetical : it occurred to me in a very differ- 
ent class of cases, hut I was afraid to publish it. It 
would aid the theory of imitative protection, when the 
colours are bright. He s<>emB much pleased with your 
caterpillar theory. I wish the letter could be published, 
but without coloured illustrations [it] would, I fear, be 
unintelligible. 

I have not yet made up my mind about Wright’s 
review; I shall stop till I hear from him. Your sugges- 
tion would make the ‘-Origin,'’ already too large, still 
more bulky. 

By the way, did Mr. Youmans, of the United States, 
apply to you to write a popular sketch of Natural Selec- 
tion ? 1 told him you would do it immeasurably better 

tluui anyone in the world. My head keeps very rooky and 
wretched, but I am better. — Ever yours most truly, 

C. Darwin. 
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Holly IIoMe, Barkvng, E. March S, 1872. 

Dear Darwin, — Many thanks for your new edition of 
the “ Origin,” which I have been too busy to acknowledge 
before. I think your answer to Mivart ou the initial stages 
of modification ample and complete, and the comparison of 
whale and duck most beautiful. I always saw the fallacy 
of these objections, of course. The eye and ear objection 
you have not so satisfactorily answei-ed, and to me the 
difficulty exists of how three times over an organ of sight 
was developed with the apparatus even approximately 
identical. Why should not, in one case out of the three, 
the heat rays or the chemical rays have been utilised for 
tlie same jmrpose, in which case Jio translucent media 
u'ould Jiave been required, and yet vision might, have been 
just as perfect ? The fact that the eyes of insects and 
molluscs are transparent to us shows that the very sum<‘ 
limited portion of the rays of the spectrum is utilised for 
vision by them as by ns. 

The chances scorn to me immense against that having 
occurred through “fortuitous variation,” as Mivart puts it. 

I sec still further difficulties ou this point but cannot go 
into them now. Many thanks for your kind invitation. I 
will try and call some day, but T am now very busy tryiug 
to make my house habitable by Lady Day, when I mnst be 
in it. — Believe me jours very faithfully, 

ALFRBID R. WaLLACB. 

Down, Beckenham, Kent. July 21, 1872. 

My dear Wallace, — I have just read with infinite satis- 
faction your crushing article in "NatvrvJ I have been the 
more glad to see it, as I have not seen the book itself : I 

' A review ol Dr. Bree’s book, “ An Exposlllon of Fallaeies in Ibe Hypollieses 
of Mr. Darwin.”— Nofure, July 25, 1872. 
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did uot order it, as I felt sun* from l.)r. B.’s former book 
that he could write notliing of value. But assuredly I did 
not suppose that anyone would have written such a mass 
of inaccuracies and rubbish. How rich is everythiug which 
he says and quotes from Herbert Spencer ! 

By the way, I suppose that you read H. Spencer’s answer 
to Martineau : it struck me ns quite wonderfully good, and 
i felt even more strongly inclined than before to how 
in reverence before Jiim. Nothing has amused me more 
in your review than Dr. B.’s extraordinary presumption in 
deciding that such men as Lyel), Owen, n. Spencer, 
Jifivnrt, Gaudry, etc. etc., are all wrong. I daresay it 
would be very delightful to feel such overwhelming confi- 
dence in oneself. 

I have had a poor time of it of late, rarely having an 
hour of comfort, except when asleep or immersed in work ; 
and then when that is over I feel dead with fatigue. I am 
now correcting my little book on Expression; but it will 
not be published till November, when of course a copy will 
be sent to you. T shall now* try whether I can occupy 
myself without writing uuytliiiig more on so difficult a 
subject as Evolution. 

I hope you are now comforlably settled in your new 
house, and have more leisure than you have had for some 
time. I have looked out in the papers for any notice about 
the curatorship of the new Museum, but have seen nothing. 
If anything is decided in your favour, I leg you to inform 
me,— My dear Wallace, very truly yours, q. darwin, 

How grandly the public has taken up Hooker's case. 

Avgust 3, [1872]. 

My dear Wallace, — I hate controversy, ciiiefly perhaps 
because I do it badly; but as Dr. Bree accuses you of 
“ blundering,” I have thought raystdf bound to send the 
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enclosed letter' to 2^ature, that is, il you in the least desire 
it. In this ease please post it. If you do not at all wish 
it, I should rather prefer not sending it, and in this case 
please tear it up. And I heg you to do the same, if you 
intend answering Dr. Bree yourself, aa you will do it in- 
comparably better than I should. Also please tear It up 
if you don’t like the letter. — My dear Wallace, yoiire very 
sincerely, Cn. Darwin. 

The Dtll, Grays, Essex. Avgust 4, 1S72. 

Dear Darwin, — I have sent your letter to Nature, ns I 
think it will settle that question far better than anything 
I can say. Many thanks for it. I hare not seen Dr. Bree’s 
letter yet, as 1 get Nature here very irregularly, but aa I 
was very careful to mention none but reel errors in Dr. 
Bree’s book, I do not imagine there will be any necessity 
for my taking any notice of it. It was really entertaining 
to have such a hook to review, the errors and misconcep- 
tions were so ine-rplicable and the sclf-sufBcioucy of the 
man so amnsing. Yet there is some excellent writing in 
the book, and to a half-informed pei-soii it has all the 
appearance of being a most valuable and authoritative 
work. 

I mu now reviewing a much more important book and 
one that, if I mistake not, will really compel you sooner 
or later to modify some of yonr views, though it will not 

‘ “Gree on Darwinism,” N’alura, Aug. 8, 1872. The letter Is as follows: 
•• Permit me to stole— though the statement is almost siipeffluous— that Mr. 
Wallace. In his review of Dr. Bree’s work, gives wilh perfect correctness whnt I 
Intended to express, and what I believe whs expressed clearly, with respect to 
the probable position of man in the early pari of his pedigree. As I have not seen 
Dr. Dree's recent work, and as his letter is unintelUgIble to me, I cannot even 
conjecture Iiow he has so completely mistaken my meaning; but, perhaps, no 
one who has read Mr. Wallace's article, or who has read a work formerly 
published by Dr. Dree on the same subject as his recent one, wiU be surprised 
at any amount of raisundetslandlog on his part. — Craiu.es Darwin, Aug. 3." 
See '• Life and Letters of Charles Darwin," iii. 167. 
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at all affect the main doctrine of Natural Selection as 
applied to the higher animals. I allude, of course, to 
Bastian’s “ Beginnings of life,’' which you have no doubt 
got. It Is hard reading, but intensely interesting. I am 
u thorough convert to his main results, and it seems to 
me that nothing more important has appeared since your 
“ Origin.” It is a pity he is so awfully voluminous and 
discursive. When yon have thoroughly digested it 1 shall 
be glad to know wbat you are disposed to think. My first 
notice of it will I think appear in ~Nature next week, but I 
have been hurried for it, and it is not so well written an 
article as I could wish. 

I sincerely hope your health is improving. — Believe me 
yours very faithfully, Ai-pukd R. Wali-acb. 

P.8. — I fear Lubbock’s motion is being pushed off to the 
eud of the Session, and Hooker’s case will not be fairly con- 
sidered. 1 hope the matter will not be allowed to drop. — 
A. R. W. 

Down, Beckenham, Kent. August 28, 1872, 

My dear Wallace, — I have at last fiiiislied the gigantic 
job of reading Dr. Bastiitn’s book, and have been deeply 
interested in it. You wished to hear my impression, but 
it is not worth sending. 

He seems to me an extremely able man, as indeed I 
thought when I read his first essay. His general argu- 
ment in favour of archebiosis* is wonderfuliy stroug; 
though I cannot think much of some few of his argu- 
ments. The result is that 1 am bewildered and astonished 
by his statements, but am not convinced; though on the 
whole it seems to me probable that archebiosis is true. I 
am not convinced partly I think owing to the deductive 

‘That Is to say, spontaneous generation, For the disUiiclioit betneen 
archebiosis and heterogenesls, see Basllan, Chap. VI. See also “Life and 
Letters of Charles Darwin,” Ui, 168. 
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cast of mucli of his reasoning; an»l T know not wh}', but 
I never feel convinced by deduction, eyeu in the case of 
rr. Spencer’s writings. If Dr. B.’s book had been turned 
upside down, and he had begun with the various eases of 
heterogenesis, aiid then gone on to organic and afterwards 
to saline solutions, and bad then given his general argu- 
ments, I should have been, I believe, much more infinenced. 
I suspect, however, that my chief difficulty is the effect of 
old convictionB being stereotyped on my brain. I must 
have more evidence that germs or the minutest fragments 
of the lowest forms are always killed by 212® of Fahr. 
Perhaps the mere reiteration of the statements given by 
Dr. B. by other men whose judgment I resjiect and who have 
worked long on the lower organisms would suffice to convince 
me. Here is a tine confession of intellectual weakness ; but 
what an ine.vplicablc frame of mind is that of Ixdief. 

As for Rotifers and Tardigrades being spontaneously 
generated, luy mind cun no more digest such statements, 
whether true or false, than my stomach can digest a limip 
of lead. 

Dr. B. is always comparing archebiosis as well us 
growth to cr^'stullisatvon ; but on this view a Rotifer or 
Tardigrade is adapted to its humble conditions of life by 
a happy accident ; and this I cannot believe. That ob- 
servations of the above nature may easily be attogetber 
wrong is well shown by Dr. B. having declared to Hux- 
ley that lie had watched tlie entire development of a- leaf 
of Sphagnum. He must Lave worked with very impure 
materials in some cases, as plenty of organisms appeared 
in a saline solution not containing an atom of nitrogen. 

I wholly disagree with Dr. B. about many points in his 
latter chapters. Thus the frequency of generalised forms 
in the older strata seems to me clearly to indicate the com- 
mon descent with divergence of more recent forms. 
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Notwitlistaudiug all bis siiwre, I do not strike my 
colours as yet about paugcuesis. 1 kIioiiIiI like to live to 
see arcliebiosls proved true, for it would be a discox'ery of 
trauRcendeut im|)ortaueo ; or if talw; I Nlmnld like to see 
it disproved, and the facts otlicrwi«* explained; but I shall 
not live to see all this. If ever proved, I>r. 15. will have 
taken a proinitieiit part in the work. How grand is the 
onward rush ul scieuee: it is enough to console us for 
the many errors which wc have committed and for oiir 
efforts being overlaid and forgotten in the mass of new 
facts and new views which ure daily turning up. 

This is ali I have to say about Dr. B.’s hook, and it 
certainly has not beca worth saying. Nevertheless, re- 
ward me whenever you can by giving me any news about 
your appointment t«i the Bethnal Green Museum. — My 
dear Wallace, yours veiy sincerely, Qg_ Darwin. 

The Dell, Grays, Essex. August 31, 1872. 

Dear Darwin, — Many thanks for your long and interest- 
ing letter about Bastian’s book, (hough I almost regret that 
my asking you for your opinion should have led you to give 
yourself so much trouble. I quite understand your frame 
of mind, and think it quite a natural and proper one. You 
had hard work to hammer your views into people’s beads 
at first, and if Bastian’s theory is true he will have slill 
harder work, because the facts he appeals to are themselves 
so difficult to establish. Are uot yon mistaken about the 
Sphagnum ? As I remember it, Huxley detected a frag- 
ment of Sphagnum leaf in the same soUition in which a 
fungoid growth had been developed. Bastiun mistook the 
Splmguiim also for a vegetable growth, and on account 
of this ignorance of the character of Sphagnum, and its 
presence in the solution, Huxiey rejected somewhat con- 
temptuously (and I think very iilogicaliy) all Bastiau’s 
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observations. Again, as to tUe saline solution without 
nitrogen, would not the air supply wliat was required ? 

I quite agree that the Iwok would have gained force 
by reiirraugemeut iu llie way you suggest, but perhaps he 
thought it necessary to begin with a general argument in 
order to induce j«*ople to c.vamine his now eollcetum of 
fac'ts. I am impressed most by the agiwment of so many 
obwrvers, some of whom struggle to explain away their 
own facts. What a wonderfully ingenious and suggestive 
paper that is by Oalton on “ Blm>d Relationship.” It 
helps to render intelligible many of the eccentrieitics of 
heredity, atavism, etc. 

Sir Charles Lyell was good enough to write to Lord 
Ripuu and Mr. Cole' about me and the Bethnal Green 
Museum, and the answer he got was that at present no 
appointment of a director is contemplated. I suppose they 
see no way of making it a Katnral History Musenm, and 
it will have to be kept going by Loan Collections of mis- 
cellaneous works of art, in which case, of course, the South 
Kensington people will manage it. It is a considerable dis- 
appoinlmeut to me, as I had almost calculated on getting 
something there. 

With best wishes for your good health and happiness, 
believe me, dear Darwin, yours very faithfully, 

ALFRKD R. WAMiACB. 

P.S. — I have just been reading Howorth’s paper iu the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute. How perverse it 
is. He throughout confounds “ fertility ” with “ increase 
of population,” which seems to me to be the main cause of 
his errors. His elaborate accumulation of facts in other 
papers in Nature, on “ Subsidence and Elevation of Land.” 
I believe to b«> equally full of error, and utterly untrust- 
worthy as a whole. — A. R. W. 

> Sir Heniy Col*, K.C.B. (I 808 -. 80 ). 
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Down, Beckenham, Kent. September 2, 1872. 

My dear Wallace, — I write a line to say that I under- 
stood — but I may of course have been mistaken — from 
Hu.vley that Bastian distinctly stated that he had watched 
the development of the scale of Sphagnum : I was aston- 
ished, as I knew the appearance of Sphagnum under a 
high power, and asked a second time; but I repeat that 
I may have been mistaken. Busk told me that Sliarpcy 
had noticed the appearance of numerous Infusoria in one 
of the solutions not containing any nitrogen; and I do not 
suppose that any physiologist would admit the possibility 
of Infusoria absorbing nitrogen gas. Possilily I ought not 
to have mentioned statements made in private conversa- 
tion, so please do not repeat them. 

I quite agree almut the extreme Importance of such men 
as Cohn [illegible] and Carter having observed apparent 
eases of heterogenesis. At present I should prefer any 
mad hypothesis, such as that evciy disintegrated molecule 
of the lowest forms can reproduce the parent-form, and 
that the molcculea are universally distributed, and that 
they do not lose their vital power until heated to such 
a temperature that they decompose like dead organic 
particles. 

I am extremely grieved to hear about the Museum ; it 
is a great misfortune.— Yours most sincerely, 

0. Darwin. 

I have taken up old botanical work and have given up 
all theories. 

1 quite agree about Howortb's paj>er : he wrote to me 
and I told him that we differed so widely it was of no use 
our discussing any point. 

As for Galton’s paper, I have never yet been able to 
fully digest it : as far as I have, it has not cleared my 
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ideas, and lias only aided in briugiug more prominently 
forward the large proportion of the latent characters. 

Down, Beekdiham, Kerd. Orfofter 20, 1872. 

My dear Wallace, — I have thought that you would per- 
haps like to see enclosed specimen and extract from letter 
(translated from the German by my son) from Dr. W. 
Marshall, Zoological Assistant to Schlegel at Leyden. 
Neither the specimen nor extract need be returned; and 
you need not acknowledge the receipt. The resemblance 
is not BO close, now that the fragments are gummed on 
card, as I at first (bought. Your ie\-iew of Uouzeaii was 
very good : I skimmed through the whole gigantic book, 
but you managed to pick out the plums much better thau 
I did for myself. You are a born critic. What an aduiir- 
ahlc number that was of Nature. 

I am writing Ibis at Seveiioaks, where we have taken 
a bouse for three weeks and have one more week to stay. 
We came here that I may get a little rest, of which I stood 
in mucli need. — Ever yours very sincerely, 

Cu. Darwin. 

With respect to what you say about certain instincts 
of ants having been ac<iuired by exi>erience or sense, liave 
you kept in mind that the neuters have no progeny ? I 
wish I knew whether the fertile females, or queens, do the 
same work (viz. placing the eggs in warm places, etc.) as 
the neuters do afterwards ; if so the case would be com- 
paratively simple; but I believe this is not the case, and 
I am driven to selection of varying pre-existing instincts. 

The DcU. Orays, Bmcx. Kovember 16, 1872. 

Dear Darwin, — I shonld have written earlier to thank 
you for your book,' but was hoping to be able to read more 
* " Expression ol the Cinotioni.” 
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of il before doing so. I have not, however, found time to 
get beyond the first three chapters, but that is quite suffi- 
cient to show’ me how exceedingly interesting you have made 
the subject, and how completely and admirably you have 
worked it out. I e.xpect it will be one of the most popular 
of your works. I Lave just been asked to wTite a review 
of it for the Quarterly Journal of Science, for which pur- 
pose I shall be in duty imund to seek out some deficiencies, 
however minute, so as to give my notice some flavour of 
criticism. 

The cuts and photos are admirable, and my little boy 
and girl seized It at once to look at the naughty babies. 

With lest wishes, believe me yours very fuithfiiJly, 

ALFBBI) K, W'ALLACB. 

P.S. — I will take this opportunity of asking you if you 
know of any book that will give me a complete catalogue 
of vertebrate fossils with some indication of their alllnities. 
—A. B. W. 

Down, Btekenhnm, Kent. Janvary 13, 1B73. 

My dear W'allacc, — I have read your review w’ith much 
interest, and I thank you sincerely for the very kind spirit 
in which it is written. I cannot say that I am convinced 
by your criticisms.' If you have evej actually observed a 
kitten sucking and pounding with extended foes its mother, 
and then seen the same kitten when a little older doing the 
same thing on a soft shawl, and ultimately an old cat (as 
I have seen), and do not admit that it is identically the same 
action, I am astonished. 

' Quorlcrly Jonrnal of Science, January, 1873, p. 116 : ” I can hardly believe 
that when a eat, lying on a shawl or other soft material, pats or pounds It with 
Its feet, or sometimes sucks a piece of it, it is the persistence of the habit of 
pressing the mammary glands and sucking during kittenhood." Wallace goes 
on to say that infantine habits are generally completely tost In adult life, and 
that it seems unlikely that they sliould persist in a few isolated instances. 
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WitU respect to the decapitated frog,* I have always 
heard of Pflttger as a most trustworthy observer. If, 
indeed, anyone knows a frog’s habits so well as to say 
that it never rubs off a bit of leaf or other object, which 
may stick to its thigh, in the same manner as it did the 
acid, your objection would be valid. Some of Flourens’ 
(experiments. In which he removed the cerebral hemisphei’e 
from a pigeon, indicate that acts apparently performed 
consciously can be done without consciousness — I presume 
through the force of habit; in which case it would appear 
that intellectual power is not brought into play. Several 
persons have madi^ such su^estious and objections as yours 
about Hie Iiauds Iieing bold up in astonishment:’ if there 
was any straining of the muscles, us wi(h protruded 
arms under fright, I would agree : as it is 1 must keep 
to my old opinion, and I daresay you will say that I am 
an obstinate old blockhead. — My dear Wallace, yours very 
Bliiccrolj, Ch. Uakwin. 

The book has sold wonderfully; 9,000 copies have now 
been printed. 

The Dell, Orayf, Bseex. tVedneeday tnorniny, [November, 1873]. 

Dear Darwin, — Yours just received. Pray act exactly 
as if nothing had l)een said to me on the subject. I do 
not particularly wisA for the work,’ us, besides being as 
■ Wallace speaks of " a readiness to accept the most m.irvellous conclnslons 
or InterprelatlODS of physlotoKlsts on wtiat seem very InsufOcIcnt sroiiiids.” 
and he goes on to assert that the frog experimenl Is either incorrectly recorded, or 
else that it " demonstrates volition, and not reflex aclioti.” 

* Tlie raising of the hands in surprise is explained ('* Expression of the 
Kmollons," 1st Edit., p. 287) on the doctrine of antithesis as being the opposite 
of listlessness. Mr. Wallace's view (given in the second edition of " Expression 
at the Emotions," p. 300) is that the gesture is appropriate (o sudden defence 
or to the giving of aid to another person. 

’ At this time Darwin, while very busy with other work, bad to prepare a 
second edition of " The Descent of Man," and it is probable that he or the pub- 
lishers suggested that Wallace should make Uie necessary corrections, — Editor, 
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you say, tedious work, it inrolves a pousideraiile amrmut 
ol rcspousibility. Still, I am prepared to do any literary 
work of tlie kind, as I told Bates some time ago, and that 
is the reasou lie wrote to me about it. I certainly think, 
however, that it would be in many ways more satisfactory 
to you if your son did it, and I tbcreforc hope he may 
undertake it. 

Should he, however, for any reasons, be unable, 1 am 
at your >>ervice as a dcniier ressoi t. 

In case my tueauing is not quite clear, I will not do it 
unless your sou has the offer and declines it. — Believe me, 
dear Darwin, yours very faithfully, ALFRED B. WALLiCB. 

The Dell, Grays, Eseez. Kovtinher 18, 1873. 

Dear Darwin, — I quite understand what you i-equire, 
and would undertake to do it to the best of my ability. 
Of course in such work I should not think of offering 
criticisms of matter. 

J do not think I could form any idea of how long it 
would take by seeing the MBS., as it would all depend 
upon the amount of revisdon and working-in required. I 
have helped Sir C. Lyell with his last three or four 
editions in a somewhat similar though different way, and 
for him I have kept an account simply of the hours I was 
employed in any way for him, and he paid me 5/ 'an hour; 
but (of course this is confidential) I do not think this quite 
enough for the class of work. I should propose for your 
work "/• an hour as a fair remuneration, and I would put 
down cai^h day the hours I worked at it. 

Ji'o doubt you will get it done for very much less by 
any literary man accustomed to regular literary work and 
nothing else, and perhaps better done, so do not in the 
least scruple in saying you decide on employing the gentle- 
man you had in view if yon prefer it. 
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If you send it to me could you let me have all your 
MSB. copied out, as it adds considerably to the time re- 
quired if there is any difQculty in deciphering the Tvriting, 
which in yours (as you are no doubt aware) there often is. 

My Imsty note to Bales was not intended to be shown 
you or anyone. I thought he had heard of it from Mur- 
ray, and that the arrangement was to be made by Murray. 
— Believe me yours very faithfully, 

Alfrrd R. Wallach. 

P.S. — I have been delighted with H. Spencer’s “Study 
of Sociology.” Some of the passages in the latter part 
are grand. You have perhaps seen that I am dipping into 
I)oliticB myself occasionally. — A. K. W. 

Down, Beckenham, Keiti. November 10, 1H73. 

Dear Wallace, — I thank you for your extremely kind 
letter, and I niu s»»rry that I troubled yt)U with that of 
yesterday. My wife thinks that my son George would be 
so much pleased at undertaking the work for me, tliat I 
will write to him, and so probably shall have no occasioji 
to trouble you. If on still further retlectiou, and after 
looking over my notes, I think tliat my son could not do 
the work, I will write again and gratefully accept your 
proposal. But if you do uot hear, you will understand 
that I cun manage the affair myself. I never in ray life- 
time regretted an interruption so much us this new edition 
of the “ Descent.” I am deeply immersed in some work 
on physiological points with plants. 

I fully agree with what 3'ou say about H. Spencer’s 
“Sociology”; I do not l)o.lieve there is a man in Europe 
at all his equal in talents. I did not know that you had 
been writing on politics, except so far as your letter on 
the coal question, which interested me much and struck 
me as a capital letter. 
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I must again tUank you for your letter, and remain, 
dear Wallace, yours very sincerely, Qn. UAnwiN. 

I hope to Heaven that politics will not replace natural 
science. 

I know too well how atrociously bad my handwriting is. 

The Dell, Grays, Essex. December 6, 1874. 

Dear Darwin, — Many thanks for your kindness in send- 
ing me a copy of yotir new edition of the “ Descent.” I 
sec yon have made a whole host of additions and correc- 
tions which I shall have, great pleasure in reading over as 
soon as I iiave got rid of my horrid book on (icograiihical 
Distribution, which is almost driving me miwl with the 
amount of drudgery required and the often unsjitisfactory 
nature of the result. However, I must finish with it soon, 
or all the part first done will have to lie done over again, 
every new book, cither as a monograph, or a classificaliou, 
putting everything wrong (for me). 

Hoping you are in good health and able to go on with 
your favourite work, I remaiu yours very siucerely, 

Alfred e. Wallace. 

The Dell, Grays, Essex. July 31, 1876. 

Dear Darwin, — Many thanks for your kindness in send- 
ing me a copy of your new book.' Being very busy I have 
only had time to dip into it yet. The account of Utriculavia 
is most marvellous, and quite new to me. I’m rather sur- 
prised that you do not make any remarks on the origin 
of these extraordinary contrivances for capturing insects. 
Did you think they were too obvious ? I daresay there is 
no difficulty, but I feel sure they will be seized on as in- 
explicable by Natural Selection, and your silence on the 
• ■■ Insectivorous Planls." 
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point will be held to show that you consider them so ! 
The contriTtinoe in Utricwlaria and Diona'a, and in tact 
in Drosei'a too, seems fully ns great and complex as 
in Orchids, but iherc is not (lie same motive force. Fer- 
tilisation and cross-fertilisation are important ends enough 
to lead to ani/ modification, but can we suppose mere 
nourishment to he so important, seeing iliat it is so easily 
and almost universally obtuined by extrusion of roots and 
leaves ? Here are. plants which lose their I'oots and leaves 
to acquire the same results by infinitely complex modes! 
Wliut a wondeiful and loiig-coutiuucd series of variations 
must have led up to the perfect trap ” in TJtrlcularia, 
while at any stage of the process the same end might 
hav(! been gained by a little more development of roots 
and leaves, as in 9,91)!) pUints out of 10,000! 

Is this an imaginary difilculty, or do you mean to deal 
with il in future editions of the “ Origin •’ ? — Believe me 
youi's very faithfully, Alpjird U. WAi-L/tcn. 

The Dell, Grays, Essex, ^oremiier 7, 1876. 

Dear Darwin, — Many thanks for your beautiful little 
volume on “ Climbing Plants,” whicb forms a most interest- 
ing companion to your “Orcldds” and “Insectivorous 
Plants.” I am sorry to see that yon have not this time 
given ns the luxury of cut edges. 

I Jim in the midst of jirinting and proof-sheets, which 
are wearisome, in the extreme from the muss of names and 
statistics I have been obliged to introduce, and which will, 
1 fear, make uiy book insufferably dull to all but zoological 
specialists. 

My trust is in my pictures and maps to catch the public. 

Hopiug yourself and all your family are quite well, 
believe me yours v(*ry fuitlifully, Alfred R. Wallace. 
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Down, Beckenham, Kent. June 5, 1870. 

My dear Wallace, — I must have tlie pleasure of express- 
iiig to yon my unbounded admiration of your book,' though 
1 have read only to page 18-t— my object having been to do 
os little as possible 'while resting. I feel sure that you 
have laid a broad and safe foiindation for all future work 
on Distribiitiou, How interesting it will be to sec here- 
after plants treated in strict relation to your views; and 
then all insects, pulmonate molluscs, and fresh-water fishes, 
in greater detail than I suppose you have given to these 
lower animals, The point which has interested me most, 
but I do not say the most valuable point, is your protest 
against sinking imaginary continents in a quite reckless 
manner, as was started by Forbes, fallowed, alas, by 
Hooker, and carioatured by Wollaston and Murray. By 
the way, the main impression which the latter author has 
left on my mind is his utter -want of all scientific Judg- 
ment. I have lifted up my voice against the above view 
with no avail, bat I have no doubt that you will succeed, 
owing to your new arguments and the coloured chart. Of 
u special value, as it seems to lue, is the conclusion that 
we must determine the areas chiefly by the nature of tin; 
mammals. When I ■worked many years ago on this sub- 
ji’cf, I doubted much whether the now-called Palearctic 
and Nearctic regions ought to be separated; and I deter- 
mined if I made another region that it should he Mada- 
gnsenr. 1 have tlierefore been able to appreciate the value 
(if yoiu' evidence on these points, "Wlint progress Palic- 
ontoJogy has mude during the last UO years! Hut if It 
advances at the same rate in the, future, our views on the 
migration and birthplace of the various groups will, I 
fear, be greatly altered. I cannot feel quite easy about 
‘ " The Geographical Uistrlbiillon ot Animals," 187S. 
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the Glacial period aud the extinction of large mammals, 
but I much hope that jou arc right. I think you will have 
to modify yoiir lK>lief about the difficulty of dispersal of 
land molluscs; I was interrupted when beginning to ex- 
perimentise on the just-batched j'oung adhering to the feet 
of ground-roosting birds. I differ on one other point, viz. 
in the belief that there must have existed a Tertiary Ant- 
arctic continent, from which %'nrioiis forms radiated to the 
southern extremities of our present continents. But I 
could go on scribbling for ever. You have written, as I 
believe, a grand aud memorable work, which will last 
for years as the foundation for all future treatises on 
Geographical Distribution.— My dear Wallace, yonrs very 
sincerely, Ciiari.es Darwin. 

P.8. — You have paid me the highest conceivable compli- 
ment by what yon say of your work in i-elation to my 
chapters on Distribution in the “ Origin,” aud I heartily 
thunk you for it. 



Tht Dell, Oray$, Eaetx. June 7, 1870. 

Dear Darwin, — Many thanks for your very kind letter. 
So few people will read my book at all regularly, that a 
criticism from one who does so will be very welcome. 

If, as I suppose, it is only to p. 184 of Vol. J. that 
yon have read, you cannot yet ijuite see my conclusioiis 
<m the points you refer to (land molluscs and Antarctic 
continent). My own conclusions fluctuated during tlie 
progress of the book, aud I have, I know, occasionally 
used expressions (the relics of earlier ideas) which are not 
quite consistent with what I say further on. I am posi- 
tively against any Southern continent as uniting South 
America with Australia or New Zealand, as you will sec at 
Vol. I-. pp. 308-40S aud 45ft-4WC. My general conclusions 
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as to Distribution of I^and Moilusca’ are at Vol. II., pp. 
522 52!). When you Lave read these passages and looked at 
the general facts wliich lead to them, 1 shall be glad to bear 
if you still differ from me. 

Though, of course, present results as to origin and 
migrations of genera of mammals will have to be modilied 
owing to new discoveries, 1 cannot help thinking that 
much will remain unaffected, because in all geographical 
and geological discoveries the great outlines are soon 
reached; the details alone remain to be modified. I also 
think much of the geological evidence is now so accordant 
with, and explanatory of, geographical distribution that it 
is prima facie correct in outline. Nevertheless, such vast 
masses of new facts will come out in the ne.xt few years 
that I quite dread the labour of incorporating them in a 
new edition. 

Now for a little personal matter. For two years I 
have made up my mind to leave this place — mainly for two 
reasons : drought and wind prevent the satisfactory growth 
of all delicate plants; and I cannot stand being unable to 
attend evening meetings and being obliged to refuse every 
invitation in London. But I was obliged to stay till I 
had got it into decent order to attract a customer. At 
last it is so, and 1 am offering it for sale, and as soon 
as it is disposed of I intend to try the neighbourhood of 
Dorking, whence there are late trains from Cannon Street 
and Charing Cross. 

I see your post mark was Dorking, so I suppose yon 
have been staying there. Is it not a lovely country ? I 
hope your health is improved, and when, quite at your 

» W.illacf poinlj out that " hardly a small Island on the globe but has some 
land shell peculiar to it," and he goes so far as to say that probably air-breathing 
moilusca have been chleDy distributed by air- or water-carriage, rather than 
by voluntary dispersal on the laud. Set '■ More Letters,” II. 14. 
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Ipigiire, jou have waded through my book, I trust you 
will again let me have a tew lines of friendly criticism 
aud advice. — Yours very faithfully, 

Alfred R. Wallace. 

Dmen, Beckenham. June 17, 1878. 

My dear Wallace, — I have now finished the whole of 
Vol, I., with the same interest aud admiration as before; 
and I am convinced that my Judgment was right and that 
it is a memorable book, the basis of all future work on the 
subject. I hare nothing particular to say, but perhaps you 
would like to hear my impressions on two or three points. 
Nothing has struck me more than the admirable and con- 
vincing manner iu which yon treat Java. To allude to a 
very trifiing point, it is capital about the tmadorned head 
of the Argus pheasant/ How plain a thing is, when it is 
once pointed out! What a wonderful case is that of Celebes! 
I am glad that you have slightly modified your views with 
respect to Africa,’ and this leads me to say that I cannot 
swallow the so-called continent of Lemuria, i.e. the direct 
connection of Africa and Ceyloni* The facta do not seem 
to me many and strong enough to justify so immense a 
change of level. Moreover, Mauritius aud the other islands 
appear to me oceanic in character. But do not suppose 

‘ Stt " The Deiccnl ot Man,” 1st Edit., pp. M and 143, for drawings of lh« 
Argut pheasant and IU markings. The ocelli on the wing feathers were favourite 
objects of Darwin’s, and sometimes formed the subject of the little lectures which 
on rare occasions he would give to a visitor Interested in Natural History. In 
Wallace's booh, the meaning of the ocelli comes in by the way, In the explanation 
of Plate IX., " A Malayan Forest with some of Its Peculiar Birds." The cate 
is a " remarkable confirmation of Mr. Darwin’s views, that gaily coloured 
plunics are developed in the male bird for the purpose of atlracllve display,” 

* “ Geographical Distribution of Animals," i. 286-7. 

• " Geographical Distribulion," I. 76. The name Lemoria w.is proposed by 
Mr. Sclater for an imaginary submerged continent extending from .Madagascar 
to Ceylon and Sumatra. Wallace points out that if we conGne ourselves to 
facts Lcniuria is reduced to Madagascar, which he makes a subdivision of the 
Ethiopian Region. 
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tliat I place my judgment on this subject on a level with 
yours. A wonderfully good paper was published about a 
year ago on India in the Geological Jo>irnal~-l think by 
Clandford.' Kauisay agreed with me that it was one of 
the i>est published for a long time. Tlie author shows tluit 
India has been a coutineut with enormous fresh water lakes 
from the Permian period to the present day. If I remember 
right he believes in a former connection with South Africa. 

I am sui-e that I read, some 20 to 30 years ago, in 
a French journal, an account of teeth of mastodon found 
in Timor; but the statement may have been an error. 

With respect to what you say about the colonising of 
New Zealand, I somewhere have an account of a frog 
frozen in the icc of a Swiss glacier, and which revived 
when thawed. I may add that there is an Indian toad 
which can resist suit water and haunts the seaside. 
Nothing ever astonished me more than the case of the 
Gaiaxias; but it docs not seem known whether it may not 
be a migratory fish like the salmon. It seems to me that 
you complicate rather too much the successive colonisa- 
tions with New Zealand. I should prefer believing that 
the (iala.\ias was a species, like the Emys of the Sewalik 
Hills, which has long retained the same form. Your re- 
marks on the insects and dowers of New Zealand have 
greatly interested me; but aromatic leaves I have always 
looked at as a protection against their being eaten by 
insects or other animals; and as insects are there rare, 
such protection would not be much needed. I have writ- 
ten more than I intended, and I must again say how pro- 
foundly your book has interested me. 

Now let me turn to a very different subject. I have 

> H. F. Blandfoict, "On the Age and CorrtUlioiii of the Plant-bearing 
Scriei of India and the Former Eusicnee of an Indo-Oceanic Continent " 
(Quart. Journ. C«l. Soc.. 1875, xxxl. 519). 
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only juBt Iieard of aud procured your two articles in the 
Academy. I thnak you most cordially for your gennroiis 
defence of me against Mr. Mivart. lu the “ Origin ” I did 
not discuss the derivation of any one species j hut that I 
miglit uot ho Hccuacd of concealing my opinion I wont out 
of my way and inserted a sentence which seemed to me 
(and still so seems) to declare plainly my belief. This 
was quoted in my “ Descent of Man.” Therefore it is 
very unjust, not to say dishonest, of Mr. Mivart to accuse 
me of base fraudulent concealment; I care little about 
myself; but Mr. Mivart, in an article in the Quarterly 
Review (which I know was written by him), accused roy 
son George of encouraging profligacy, aud this without the 
least foundation.* I can assert this positively, as I laid 
George’s article aud the Quarterly Review before Hooker, 
Huxley aud others, and all agreed that the accusation 

‘ In the Conlemporary i!«oi€Ui tor August, 1873, Mr. George Dnrwin wrote 
an article " On Beneficial Rcstricllons to Liberty ol Marriage.” In the July 
number of the Qaartetly J?emcu>, 1874, p, 70, in an article entitled “ Primitive 
Man — Tytor and Lubbock,” Mr. Mivart thus referred to Mr. Darwin's article : 
” Elsewhere {pp. 424-5) Mr. George Darwin speaks (1) in an approving strain 
ot the most oppressive laws ami of the eneourngement ot vice to check popu- 
lation. (2) Tlicre is no sexual criminality of Pagan days that might not be 
defended on the principles advocated by the school to wliicii this writer belongs,” 
In the Qiiarfeily Reefeiu for October, 1874, p. 587, appeared a letter from Mr. 
George Darwin " absolutely denying ” charge No. t, and with respect to charge 
No. 2 he wrote : ” 1 deny that there is any thoiighl or word lit my essay which 
could In any way lend Itself to llin support ot the nameless crimes here referred 
to,” To ttio letter was appended a note fiom Mr, Mivart, In which he said ; 
•' Nothing would have been liirthcr from our intention th.in to Inx Mr. Darwin 
personally (ns he secnii to have supposed) witli the advocacy of laws or nets 
wlucli he saw to be oppressive or vicious. \Vc, Iheretore, most willingly acccjit 
his disclaimer, and arc glad to find that he docs nut, in fact, apprehend the 
full tendency of the doctrines wiilch ho has helped to propagate. Neverthe- 
less, we cannot allow that we have eminclatcil a single prnposKloit which Is 
either ‘ false ' or ' groundless. ’ . . . Bui when a writer, according to his own 
confession, comes before the public ‘ to nUack llie institution of inncrlage ’ 
... he must expect searching criticism ; and, without implying that Mr, 
Darwin has In ‘ tliought ' or ' word ' approved of anything wlilcli lie wislies 
to disclaim, we must still maintain that the doctilnes wtilch ho advocates are 
most dangerous and pernicious.” — Editoh. 
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Tvas a deliberate falsification. Hoxley wrote to him on 
the subject and has almost or quite cut him in conse- 
quence; and 80 would Hooker, but he was advised not to 
do 60 as President of the Koyal Society. Well, he has 
gained his object in giving me pain, and, good God, to 
think of the flattering, aJmost fawning speeches which he 
hiis made to meJ I wrote, of course, to him to say that I 
would never speak to him again. I ought, however, to he 
contented, as he is the one man who has ever, as far as I 
know, treated me basely. 

Forgive me for writing at such length, and believe me 
yours very sincerely, Oe. Dabwin. 

P.S. — I am very sorry that you have given up sexual 
selection. I am not at all shaken, and stick to my colours 
like a true Briton. When I think about the unadorned 
head of the Argus pheasant, 1 might exclaim, lit Ui, 
Brute ! 

Down, Beckenham. June 25, 1876. 

My dear Wallace, — I have been able to read rather more 
quickly of late and have finished your book. I have not 
much to say. Your careful account of the temperate parts 
of South America interested me much, and all the more 
from knowing something of the country. I like also much 
the general remarks towards the end of the volume on the 
land molluscs. Now for a few criticisms. 

P. 122:' I am surprised at your saying that “during 
the whole Tertiary period North America w’as zoologically 
far more strongly contrasted with South America than it 
is now.” But we know hardly anything of the latter 
except during the Pliocene period, and then the mastodon, 
horse, several great Dentata, etc. etc., were common to 
the North and South. If you are right I erred greatly in 

■ Tlie pages reler to Vol. IL ol Wallace’s " Geographical Distribution." 
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my Journal, where I insisted on the former close connection 
between the two. 

P. 252, and elsewhere : I agree thoroughly with the 
genera! principle that a groat area with many competing 
forms is necessary for much ami high development ; bvit 
do you not extend this principle too far— I should say 
much too far, considering how often several species of the 
same genus have been developed on very small islands ? 

P. 265 : Yon say that the Sittidm extend to Madagascar, 
but there is no number in the tabular lieading.’ 

P. 359 : EhinocIietuR is entered in the tabular heading 
under No. 3 of the Neotropical sub-regions.* 

Reviewers thinh it necessary to find some fault, and if 
I were to review you, the sole point which I should blame 
is your not giving vei’y numerous references. These would 
save whoever follows you great labour. Occasionally I 
wished myself to know the authority for certain state- 
ments, and whether you or somebody else had originated 
certain subordinate views. Take the case of a man who 
had collected largely on some island, for instance St. 
Helena, and who wished to work out the geographical re- 
lations of his collection; he would, I think, feel very blank 
at not finding in your work precise references to all that 
bad been written on St, Helena. I hope you will not think 
me a confoundedly disagreeable fellow. 

I may mention a capital essay which I received a few 
months ago from Axel Rlytt’ on the distribution of the 
plants of Scandinavia; showing the high probability of 
there having been secular iieriods alternately wet and 
dry ; and of the important part which they have played in 
distribution. 

‘ Tll* number (4) was erroneously oiuUted.— A. n, W. 

’ An error : should h»vc been the Auslrallan.— A. H. W, 

• Axel Blytt, "Essay on lha Immigration of the Norwegian Flora." Cliris- 
tUiila, 1676. 
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I wrote to Forel, who is always at work on ante, anti 
told him of your views about the dispersal of the blind 
Coleoptera, and asked him to observe. 

1 spoke to Hooker about your book, and feel sure that 
he would like nothing better than to consider the distribu- 
tion of plants in relation to your views ; but he seemed to 
doubt whether he should ever have time. 

And now 1 have done my jottings, and once again con- 
gratulate you on having brought out so grand a work. 1 
have been a little disappointed at the review in Nature .' — 
My dear Wallace, yours sincerely, CnARLBS Darwin. 

Rose Hill, Dorkatg. July 23, 187C. 

My dear Darwin, — I should have replied sooner to your 
last kind and interesting letters, but they reached me in 
the midst of my pocking previous to rcmorul here, and I 
have only just now got my books and papers in a get-at- 
ablc state. 

And first, many thanks for your close observation in 
detecting the two absurd mistakes in the tabular headings. 

As to the former greater distinction of the North and 
South American faunas, I think 1 am right. The Eden- 
tata, being proved (as I hold) to have been mere temporary 
migrants into North America in the post-Pliocenc epoch, 
form no part of its Tertiary fauna. Yet in South America 
they were so enormously developed in the Pliocene epoch 
that we know, if there is any such thing as Evolution, etc., 
that strange ancestral forms must have preceded them in 
Miocene times. 

Mastodon, on the other hand, represented by one or two 
species only, appears to have been a late immigrant into 
Sooth America from the North. 

The immeusc development of Ungulates (in varied 
> June 22. 1876, p. 165 el seq. 
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families, genera, and species) in North America during the 
whole Tertiary epoch is, however, the great feature, which 
assimilates it to Euif)pe and contrasts it ^vith South 
America. True cameis, hosts of hog-like animals, true 
rhinoceroses, and hosts of ancestral horses, all bring 
North America much nearer to the Old World than it is 
now. Even the horse, represented in all South America 
by Equus only, was probably a temporary immigrant from 
the North. 

As to extending too far the principle (yours) of the 
necessity of comparatively large areas for the development 
of varied faunas, I may have done so, but 1 think not. 
There Is, I think, every probability that most islands, etc., 
where a varied fauna now exists have been once more ex- 
tensive, e.g. New Zealand, Madngttscar. Where there is no 
such evidence (e.g. Galapagos), the fauna is very restricted. 

Lastly as to want of references ; I confess the justice of 
your criticism. Bnt I am dreadfully unsystematic. It is 
luy lirst large work involving much of the labour of others. 
I began with the intention of writing a comparatively short 
sketch, enlarged it, and added to it, bit by bit; remodelled 
the tables, the headings, and almost everything else, more 
than once, and got my materials into such confusion that 
it is a wonder it has not turned out far more crooked and 
confused than it is. I, no doubt, ought to have given refer- 
ences ; but in mauy cases I found the information so small 
and scattered, and so much had to be combined and con- 
densed from conflicting aiitliorities, that I hardly knew 
how to refer to them or where to leave off. Had I referred 
to all authors consulted for every fact, I should have greatly 
increased the bulk of the book, while a large portion of the 
references would be valocless in a few years owing to later 
and better authorities. My experience of referring to refer- 
ences has generally been most unsatisfactory. One flnds, 
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nine times out of ten, the fact ia stated, and nothing more; 
or a reference to some third work not at liand ! 

I wish I could get into the, habit of giving chapter and 
verso for every fact and extract, but I am too iary and 
generally in a hurry, iinving to consult books against time 
when in London for a day. 

However, I will try and do something to mend this 
matter should I have to prepare another edition. 

I return you Forel’s letter. It docs not advance the 
ijUfstion much, neither do 1 think it likely that even the 
complete observation he thinks necessary would be of much 
use ; because it may well be that the ova or larvm or imagos 
of the beetles are not carried systematically by the ants, 
but only occasionally owing to some exceptional circum- 
stances. This might produce a great effect in distribution, 
yet be so rare as never to come under observation. 

Several of your remarks in pi-evious letters I shall care- 
fully consider. I know that, compared with the extent of 
the subject, my book is iu many parts crude and ill con- 
sidered; but I thought, and still think, it better to make 
some ffeneralisations wherever possible, as I am not at all 
afraid of having to alter my views iu many points of detail. 
I was so overwhelmed with zoological details that I never 
went through the Geological Society’s Journal as I ought 
to have done, and as I mean to do before writing more on 
the subject. 

With best wishes, believe me yours vojy faithfully, 

Alprer B. WiLLicn. 

Rose Hill, Dorkwg. December 13, 187(5. 

Wy dear Darwin, — Many thanks for your new book on 
“ Crossing Plants,” which I have read with much iutei’cst. 
I hardly expected, however, that there would have b<^en 
BO many doubtful and exceptional case.s. I fancy that the 
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results would have come out better had you always taken 
weights instead of heights; and that would have obviated 
the objection that will, I daresay, be made, that height 
proves nothing, because a tall plant may be weaker, less 
bulky and less vigorous than n shorter one. Of course no 
one who knows you or who takes a general view of your 
results will say this, but I daresay it will be said. 1 am 
afraid tbis l)ook will not do much or anything to get rid 
of tire one great objection, that the physiological character- 
istic of species, the infertility of hybrids, has not yet Ireen 
produced. Ilave you ever tried experiments with plants 
(if any cau be found) which for several centuries have 
been grown under very different conditions, as for instance 
potatoes on the high Andes and in Ireland? If any approach 
to sterility occiiired in mongrels between these it would be 
a grand step. The most enrious point you have brought out 
seems to me the slight stiperiority of self-fertilisation over 
fertilisation with another flower of the same plant, and the 
most important result, that difference of constitution is the 
essence of the benefit of cross fertilisation. All you now 
want is to find the neutral point where the benefit is at its 
mn.ximuin, any greater difference being prejudicial. 

Hoping you may yet demonstrate this, believe me yours 
very faithfully, Alphed R. WALLACE). 

Rose Hill, Dorking. January 17. 1877. 

My dear Darwin, — Many thanks for your valuable new 
edition of the “ Orchids,” which I see contains a great deal 
of new matter of the greatest interest. I am amazed at your 
continuous work, hut I suppose, after all these years of it, 
it is impossible for you to remain idle. I, on the contrary, 
am very idle, and feel inclined to do nothing but stroll about 
this beautiful country, and read all kinds of miscellaneous 
literature. 
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I liaxe asked my friend Mr. Mott to send you the last 
of bis remarkable papers— on Haeckel. But the part I hope 
you will read with as much interest as I bare done is that 
on the deposits of Carbon, and the part it baa played and 
must be playing in geological changes. He seems to have 
got the idea from some German book, but it seems to me 
very important, and I wonder it never occurred to Sir 
Charles Lyell. If the calculations as to the quantity of 
undecomposed carbon deposited are anything approaching 
to correctness, the results must be important. 

Hoping you are in pretty good health, believe me yours 
very faithfully, Alfreb B. Wallace. 

Rose fjiU, Dorkiny. July 23, 1877. 

My dear Uarwin, — Many thanks for yonr admirable 
volume on “The Forms of Flowers.” It would be im- 
pertinence of me to say anything in praise of it, except 
that I have read the chapters on “ Illegitimate Offspring 
of Heterostyled Planta” and on “ Cleistogamic Flowers” 
with great interest. 

I am almost afraid to tell you that in going over the 
subject of the Colours of Animals, etc., for a small volume 
of essays, etc., 1 am preparing, 1 have come to conclusions 
directly opposed to voluntari/ sexual selection, and believe 
that I can explain (in a general way) oil the phenomena of 
sitxual ornaments and colours by laws of development aided 
by simple 1^'atural Selection. 

1 hope you admire ns I do Mr. Belt’s remarkable scries 
of papers in support of his terrific “oceanic glacier river- 
damming ” hyimthesis. In awful grandeur it beats every- 
thing “glacial” yet out, and it certainly explains a won- 
derful lot of hard facts. The last one, on the " Glacial 
Period in the Southern Hemisphere,” in the Quarterly 
Journal of Science, is particularly fine, and I see he has 
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just read a paper at the Geological Society. It seems to 
me supported by quite as much evidence as Ramsay’s 
“ Lakes ” ; but Ramsay, I understand, will have none of it 
— as yet. — Believe me yours very faithfully, 

ALFRliD R. WALLACB. 

Down, Dtekenham, Ktnt. Avgtul Zl, ISTl. 

My dear Wallace, — I am very much obliged to you for 
sending your article, which is very interesting and appears 
to me as clearly written as it can be. You will not be sur- 
prised that I differ altogether from you about sexual colours. 
That the tail of the peacock and his elaborate display of it 
should be due merely to the vigour, activity, and vitality 
of the male is to me as utterly incredible as my views are 
to you. Mantegazza published a few years ago in Italy a 
somewhat similar view. 1 cannot help doubting about re- 
cognition through colour : our horses, dogs, fowls, and 
pigeons seem to know their own species, however differ- 
ently the individuals may be coloured. I wonder whether 
you attribute the odoriferous and sound-producing organs, 
when confined to the males, to their greater vigour, etc. ? 1 
could say a good deal iu opposition to you, but my argu- 
ments would have no weight in your eyes, and I do not 
intend to write for the public anything on this or any other 
difficult subject. By the way, I doubt whether the term 
voluntary in relation to sexual selection ought to be em- 
ployed : when a man is fascinated by a pretty girl it cun 
hardly be called voluntary, and I suppose that female 
animals are e.barmed or excited in nearly the same man- 
ner by the gaudy males. 

Three essays have been published lately in Germany 
which would interest you : one by Weismaun, who shows 
that the coloured stripes on the caterpillars of Sphinx 
ai'c beautifully protective : and birds were frigbteued away 
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from tlieir fceding-place by a caterpillar with large eye- 
like spotB on the broad anterior segments of the body. 
Fritz Mtlller has well discussed the first steps of mimicry 
with butterflies, and comes to nearly or quite the same 
conclusion as you, but supports it by additional argu- 
ments. 

Fritz Mttller also has lately shown that the males alone 
of certain butterflies have odoriferous glands on their wings 
(distinct from those which secrete matter disgusting to 
birds), and wher<; these glands are placed the scales assume 
a different shape, making little tufts. 

Farewell : I hope that you find Dorking a pleasant place ? 
I was staying lately at Abiuger Hall, and wished to come 
over to sec you. but driving tires me so much that my 
courage failed.— Yours very sincerely, Chas. Dauwin. 

jifadetra FilJa, Jfoiiflirn Road, Vtntnor, Isle, oj Wight. 

Sepltmber 3, 1877. 

My dear Darwin,~Many thanks for your letter. Of 
course I did not expect my paper to have any effect on 
your opinions. You have looked at all the facts so long 
from your special point of view that it would require con- 
clusive arguments to influence you, and these, from the 
complex nature of the question, are probably not to be 
had. We must, I think, leave the case in the hands of 
others, and I am in hopes that my paper may call suffi- 
cient attention to the subject to induce some of the great 
school of Darwinians to take the que.Btion up and woj’k it 
out thoroughly. You have brought such a mass of facts 
to support your view, and have argued it so fully, that I 
hardly think it necessary for yon to do more. Truth will 
prevail, as you as well as I wish it to do. I will only make 
one or two remarks. The word “ voluntary '' was inserted 
in mi/ proofs only, in order to distinguish clearly between 
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tlie two radically distinct kinds of “ sezual selection.’' 
Perhaps “conscious” would he a bettor word, to which I 
think you will not object, and I will alter it when I re- 
publish. I lay DO stress on the word “ voluntary.” 

Sound- and scent-producing organs in males are surely 
due to “natural” or “automatic” as opposed to “con- 
scious” selection. If there were gradations in the sounds 
produced, from mere noises, up to elaborate music — the 
case would be analogous to that of “ colours ” and “ orna- 
ment.” Being, however, comparatively simple, Natural 
Selection, owing to their use as a guide, seems sufficient. 
The louder sound, heard at a greater distance, would 
attract or bo heard by more females, or it may attract 
other males and lead to combats /or the females, but this 
would not imply choice in tlie sense of rejecting a male 
whose BtridulatioD was a trifle less loud than another’s, 
which is the essence of the theory as applied by you to 
colour and ornament. But greater general vigour would 
almost certainly lead to greater volume or persistence of 
sound, and so the same view will apply to both cases on 
my theory. 

Thauks for the references you give me. My ignorance of 
Gorman prevents me supporting my views by the mass of 
observations continually being made abroad, so I can only 
advance my own ideas for what they arc worth. 

I like Dorking mucli, but can find no house to suit me, 
so fear I shall have to move again. 

With best wishes, believe me yours very faithfully, 
Alfkkd R. Wallace. 

Doim, Beckenham, Kent. SeptenAer 5, [1877]. 

My dear Wallace, — “ Conscious ” seems to me much 
better than “ voluntary.” Conscious action, I presume, 
comes into play when two males tight for a female j but I 
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do not know wbether yon admit that, for instance, the spur 
of the cock is due to sexual selection. 

I am quite willing to admit that the sounds and vocal 
organs of some males are used only for challenging, 
but I doubt whether this applies to the musical notes 
of Hylobates or to the howling (I judge chiefly from 
Kengger) of the American monkeys. No account that I 
have seen of the stridulation of male insects shows that 
it is a challenge. All those who have attended to birds 
consider their song as a charm to the females and not as a 
challenge. As the males in most cases search for the 
females I do not see how their odoriferous organs will 
aid them in finding the females. But it is foolish in mo 
to go on writing, for I believe I have said most of this in 
my book : anyhow, I well remember thinking over it. The 
“ belling” of male stags, if I remember rightly, is a chal- 
lenge, and so 1 daresay is the roaring of the lion during the 
breeding season. 

I will just add in reference to your former letter that 
I fully admit that with birds the lighting of the luaics 
co-operates with their charms; and I remember quoting 
Bartlett that gaudy colouring in the males is almost invari- 
ably coDcomitaut with pugnacity. But, thank Heaven, what 
little more I can do in science will be confined to observa- 
tion on simple points. However much 1 may have blun- 
dered, I have done my best, and that is my constant comfort. 
—Most truly yours, C. Darwin. 

Waldron Edge, Dap-pas Hill, Croydon. September 14, 1878. 

Dear Darwin, — An appointment is soon to be made of 
someone to have the superintendence of Epping Forest 
under the new Act, and as it is a post which of all others 
I should like I am trying very hard to get up interest 
enough to secure it. 
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One of the means is the enclosed memorial, which has 
been already signed by Sir J. Hooker and Sir J. Lubbock, 
and to which I feel sure yon will add your name, which I 
expect has weight “ eren in the City.” 

In want of anything better to do I have been grinding 
away at a book on the Orography of Australia for Stan- 
ford for the last sis months. 

Hoping you ore in gofHl health, and with my best compli- 
ments to Mrs. Darwin and the rest of your family, believe 
me jours verj toitUfully, K WiixK.. 

Dovm, Beekenham, EerU. September 16, 1879. 

My dear Wallace, — I return the paper signed, and most 
heartily wish that you may be successful, not only for 
your own sake, but for that of Natural Science, as you 
would then have more time for new researches. 

I keep moderately well, but always feel half-dead, yet 
manage to work away on vegetable physiology, as I think 
that I should die outright if I had nothing to do. — Believe 
me yours very sincerely, CB. Dahwib. 

Waldron Edge, Duppaa HiU, Crogdon. September 23, 1878. 

Dear Darwin, — Many thanks for your signature and good 
wishes. 1 have some hopes of success, but am rather doubt- 
ful of the Committee of the Corporation who will have the 
management, for they have just decided after a great struggle 
in the Court of Common Council that it Is to be a rotatory 
Committee, every member of the Council (of whom there are 
200) coming on it in succession if they please. They evidently 
look upon it as a Committee which will have great opportuni- 
ties of excursions, picnics, and dinners, at the expense of the 
Corporation, while the improvement of the Forest will be 
quite a secondary matter. 
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I am very gla<l to hear yon are tolerably well. It is all 
1 can say of myself. — Believe me yours very faithfully, 
Alfred R. Wallace. 

Doten, Beckenham, Kent. January S, 1880. 

My dear Wallace, — As this note requires no sort of 
answer, you must allow me to express my lively admira- 
tion of your paper in the Nineteenth Ventury.' You cer- 
tainly ai-e a master in the dU&cult art of clear exposition. 
It is impossible to urge too often that the selection from 
a single varying individual or of a single varying organ 
will not suiUce. You have worked in capitally Alien’s 
admirable researches. As usual, you delight to honour 
me more than I deserve. When I have written about the 
extreme slowness of Natural Selection (in which I hope I 
may l>e wrong), I have cbieQy bad in my mind the cUccta 
of intercrossing. 1 subscribe to almost everything you say 
excepting the last short sentence. 

And now let me add bow grieved I was to hear that the 
City of London did not elect you for the Eppiiig oIQcc, but 
I suppose it was too much to hope that such a body of men 
should make a good selection. I wish you could obtain some 
quiet post and thus have leisure for moderate scientiQc work. 
I have nothiug to tell you about myself; I see few persons, 
for conversation fatigues me much ; but I daily do some work 
in experiments on plants, and hope thus to continue to the 
end of my days. 

With all good wishes, believe me yours very sincerely, 
Charles Darwin. 

P.8. — Have yon seen Mr. Farrer's article in the last 
fortnightly T It reminded me of an article on beqiieste 
by you some years ago which interested and almofit con- 
verted me. 

' '■ The Origin ol Species and Genera." 
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Waldron Edge, Du2i}ia8 Hill, Croydon. January f), 1880. 

My dear Darwiii,— It is a great pleasHve to receive a 
letter from you soractimoK— especially wLeu ive do not 
differ very much. I am, of course, much pleased aud 
gratitied that yon like my article. I wrote it chiefly because 
1 thought there was somethiug a. little fresh still to say on 
the subject, and also because t wished to deline precisely 
my present position, which people continually misunder- 
stand. The main part of the article forms part of a chaip- 
ter of a book I have now almost linishecl on luy favotirite 
subject of '‘Geographical Distribution.” It will form a 
sort of supplement to my former work, and will, I trust, 
be more readable and popular. 1 go pretty fully into the 
laws of variation and dlspersa.1 ; the exact character of 
specific and generic ai’cas, and their causes; the growth, 
dispersal and extinction of species and groups, illustrated 
by maps, etc. ; changes of geography and of climate as affect- 
ing dispersal, with a full disenssiou of the Glacial theory, 
adopting Croli’s views (part of this has been published as 
a separate article in the Quarterly Review of last July, 
and has been highly approved by Croll and Geikie) ; a dis- 
enssiou of the theoi’y of permanent continents and oceans, 
which I sec you weTO the first to adopt, but which geologists, 
I am sorry to say, quite ignore. AU this is preliminary. 
Then follows a scries of chapters on the different kinds of 
islands, continental and oceanic, with a pretty full discus- 
sion of the chavaKiters, affinities, and origin of their fauna 
and flora in typical cases. Among tliesc I am myself quite 
pleased with my chapters on New Zealand, as I believe I 
have fully explained and accounted for nil the main pecu- 
liarities of the Now Zealand and Australian floras. 1 call 
the book “ Island Life,” etc. etc., and 1 think it will be 
interesting. 
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Thanks for your regrets and kind wishes anent Eppiag. 
It was a disappointment, as I had good friends on the 
Coinniittee and therefore had too much hope. I may just 
mention that I am thinking of making some application 
through friends for some post in the new .Tosiah Mason 
College of Science at Birmingham, as Eegistrar or Curator 
and Librarian, etc. The Trustees have advertised for Pro- 
fessors to begin next October. Should you happen to know 
any of the. Trustees, or have any influential friends in 
Birmingham, perhaps you could help me. 

I think this book will be my last, as I have pretty well 
said all I have to say in it, and I have never taken to ex- 
periment as you have. But I want some easy occupation 
for my declining years, with not too much confinement or 
desk-work, which I cannot stand. You see I had some 
reason for writing to you ; but do not you trouble to write 
again unless you have something to communicate. 

With best wishes, yours very faithfully, 

ALKRICD K. WaLLACB. 

I liave not seen the Fortnightlj/ yet, but will do so. 



Pen-y-hri/n, St. Peter's Road, Croydon. October 11, 1880. 

My dear Darwin, — I hope you will have received a copy 
of my last book, “ Island Life,” as I shall be very glad of 
your opinion on certain points in it. The first five chap- 
ters you need not read, us they contain nothing fresh to 
you, hut are necessary to make the work complete iu itself. 
The next five chapters, however (Viji. to X.), I think, will 
interest you. As I thivlc, in Chapters VIII. and IX. I have 
found the true explanation of geological climates, and on 
this I shall be very glad of your candid opinion, as it is 
tlie very foundation-stone of the book. The rest will not 
contain much that is fresh to you, except the three chapters 
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ou New Zealaod. Sir Joseph Hooker tbiuks my theory of 
the Australian and New Zealand floras a decided advance 
ou anything that has been done before. 

In connection with this, the chapter ou the Azores should 
be read. 

Chap. XVI. on the British Fauna may also interest 
you. 

I mention these points merely that you may not trouble 
yourself to read the whole book, unless you like. 

Hoping tliiit you are well, believe me yours very faith- 

AUritBD B. Waluacb. 

Down, Beckenham, Kent. Xovember 3, 1880. 

My dear TValloce, — 1 have now read your hook,* and it 
has interested me deeply. It is quite ciccllent, and seems 
to me the best book which you have ever published; but 
this may ho merely because I have read it last. As I went 
on, I mode a few notes,* chiefly when I differed strongly 
from you; but God knows whether they ore worth your 
reading. You will be disappointed with many of them ; 

‘ '■ Wand Ul«." 

• In "My Ute" (ii. 13-13) Wallaeo writes: " \^lii DiU came seven 
tooisenp pages of notes, many giving facts from his extensive reading tvtdc)i 
I had not seen, There were also a good many doubts and suggestions on the 
very Oimcult questions in the discussion of the causes of tho glacial epoclis. 
Chapter XXIIl.. discussing the Arctic element In Sonth Temperate floras, was 
the part he most objected to, saying, ' This Is rather too speculative for my old 
noddle. I must think (hat you overrate tlie importance of new surfaces on 
mountains and dispersal from mountain to mountain. 1 still believe In alpine 
plants having lived on the lowlands and in the southern tropical regions having 
been cooled during glacial periods, and thus only can I understand character 
of floras on the isolated African mountains. It appears to mo that you are not 
justifled iti arguing from dispersal to oceanic islands to mountains. Not only 
in Utter cases currents of sea arc absent, but what Is there to mate birds fly 
direct from one alpine summit to another? There is left only storms of wind, 
and if it is probable or possible that seeds may thus be carried for great dlsianees, 
I do not believe that there is nt present any evidence of their being thus carried 
more Ilian a few miles.' This is the most connected piece ot criticism in llie 
notes, and I therefore give it verbatim." 
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but they will show that I had the will, though 1 did not 
kuow the way, to do what you wanted. 

I have said nothing on the infinitely many passages and 
views which I admired and which were new to me. My 
notes are badly expressed ; hut I thought that you would 
excuse my taking any j)ain8 with my style. I wish tliat 
my confounded handwriting was belter. 

I had a note the other day from Hooker, and I can see 
that he la much pleased with the Dedication. 

With all good wishes, believe me yours sincerely, 

Ch. Darwin. 

In two or three weeks yon will receive a book from me ; 
if you care to know what it is about, read the paragraph 
in Introdiictiou about new terms and then the last chapter, 
and yon will know whole contents of book. 

Pen-y-hryn, St. Peler’i Road, Croydon. November 8, 1880. 

My dear Darwin, — Many thanks for your kind remarks 
and notes on my book. Several of the latter will be of use 
to me if 1 have to prepare a second edition, which T am not 
ao sure of as you seem to he. 

1. In your remark as to the doubtfulness of paucKy of 
fossils being due to coldness of water, I think you over- 
look that I am speaking only of waters in the latitude of 
the Alps, in Miocene and Eocene times, when icebergs 
and glaciers temporarily descended into an otherwise warm 
sea; iny theory being that there was no glacial epoeh at 
that time, but merely a local and temporary descent of the 
snow-line and glaciers owing to high excentricity and winter 
in aphelion. 

2. I cannot see the difficulty about the cessation of the 
glacial period. Between the Miocene and the Pleistocene 
periods geographical changes occurred which rendered a 
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true glacial pei'iod possible with high excentricity. When 
the high excentricity passed away the glacial epoch also 
passed away in the Temperate zone; but it persists in the 
Arctic zone, where during the Miocene there were mild 
climates, and this is due to the persistence of the changed 
geographical conditions. The present Arctic climate is 
itself a comparatively new aud abnormal state of things 
due to geographical modification. As to “ epoch ” and 
“ period,” I use them as synonyms to avoid repeating the 
same word. 

3. Bate of deposit and geological time : there no doubt 
I may have gone to an extreme, but my “ twenty-eight mil- 
lion years ” may be anything under 100 millions, as I state. 
There is an enormous difference between mean and maximum 
denudation aud deposition. In the case of the great faults 
the upheaval along a given line would itself facilitate the 
denudation (whether snbaerial or marine) of the upheaved 
portion at a rate perhaps a hundred times faster than plains 
and plateaux. So, local subsidence might itself lead to very 
rapid deposition. Suppose a portion of the Gulf of Mexico 
near the mouth of the Mississippi were to subside for a few 
thousand years, it might receive the greater part of the sedi- 
ment from the whole Mississippi valley, and thus form strata 
at a very rapid rate. 

4. You quote the Pampas thistles, etc., against my 
statement of the importance of preoccupation. But I am 
referring especially to St. Helena, and to plants naturally 
introduced from the adjacent continents. Surely, if a cer- 
tain number of African plants reached the island and became, 
modifierl into a complete adaptation to its climatic condi- 
tions. they would hardly be expelled by other African plants 
arriving subsequently. They might be so conceivably, but 
it does not seem probable. The eases of the Pampas, 
New Zealand, Tahiti, etc., are very different, where highly 
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developed aggressive plants have been artificially introduced. 
Under nature it is these very aggressive species that would 
first reach any island in their vicinity, and, being adapted 
to the island and colonising it thoroughly, would then hold 
their own against other plants from the. same country, mostly 
less aggressive in clianicter. I have not explained this so 
fully as I should have done in the hook. Your criticism is 
therefore useful. 

My Chap. XXIII. is no doubt very speculative, and I 
cannot wonder at your hesitating at accepting my views. 
To me, however, your theory of hosts of e.xisting species 
niigrating over the tropical lowlands from tlie North Tem- 
jierate to the South Temperate zone appears more specula- 
tive and more improbable. Foi’, where could the rich 
lowland equatorial flora have existed during a period of 
general refrigeration sufficient for this ? and what became 
of the wonderfully rich Cape flora which, if tlie tempera- 
ture of Tropical Africa liad been so recently lowered, would 
certainly have spread northwards and on the return of the 
heat could hardly !\ave been driven back into the sharply 
defined and verg restricted area in wliich it now exists ? 

As to the migration of plants from mountain to moun- 
tain not being so probable as to remote islands, I think 
that is fully counterbalanced by two considerations ; 

(o) The area and abundance of the mountain stations 
along such a range ns the Andes are immensely greater 
than those of the islands in the North Atlantic, for example. 

(6) The tciuporu-i’y occupation of mountain stations by 
migrating plants (which t think I have shown to bo prob- 
able) renders time a much more important element iu in- 
creasing the number and variefy of the plants so dispersed 
than in tlie case of islands, where the flora soon acijuiros 
a. fixed and endemic clmracter, and wliere the number of 
species is necessarily limited. 
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No doubt, direct evidence of sei'da being carried great 
dietauces through the air is wanted, but, 1 am afraid, cau 
hardly be obtained. Yet I feel the greatest confidence that 
they are so carried. Take for instance the two peculiar 
orchids of the Azores (Habinaria species) : what other mode 
of transit is conceivable ? The whole subject is one of great 
difficulty, hut I hope my chapter may call attention to a 
hitherto neglected factor in the distribution of plants. 

Your references to the Mauritius literature arc very in- 
teresting, and will be useful to me ; and again thanking yon 
for your valuable remarks, believe me yours very faithfully, 
Al.FKEl> 11. Wallacb. 

Pen-y-bryn, St. Peter's Road, Croydon. November 2i, 1880. 

My dear Darwin, — Many thanks for your new book 
containing your wonderful series of experiments and 
observations on the movements of plants. I have read the 
introduction and conclusion, which shows me the import- 
ance ot the research as indicatiiig the common basis of 
the infinitely varied habits and mode of growth of plants. 
The whole subject becomes thus much simplified, though 
the nature of the basic vitality which leads to such won- 
derful results remains as mysterious as over. — Yours very 
faithfully, Alfred 11. Wallace. 

Pen-y-bryn, St. Peter's Road, Croydon. January I, 1881. 

My dear Darwin, — I have beeu intending to write to you 
for some weeks l;o call your attention to what seem.s to me 
a striking confirmation (or at all events a support) of my 
views of the land migration of plants from mountain to 
mountaiu. In Nature of Dec, 9th, p. 126, Mr. Baker, of 
Kew, describes a number of the alpine plants of Mada- 
gascar as being identical species with some found on the 
mountains of Abyssinia, the Cameroons, and other African 
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mountaius. Kow, if there is one thing more clear than 
another it is that iladagascar has been separated from 
Africa since the Miocene (probably the early Miocene) 
epoch. Tliese plants must therefore have reached the 
island either 5»»»ce then, in which case they certainly must 
have passed through the air for long distances, or at the 
time of the union. But the Miocene and Eocene periods 
were certainly warm, and these alpine plants could hardly 
have migrated over tropical forest lands, while it is very 
improbable that if they had been isolated at so remote a 
period, exposed tt> such distinct climalal and organic en- 
vironments us in Madagascar and Abyssinia, they would 
have in both places retained their specific characters un- 
changed. The presumption is, therefore, that they are 
comparatively recent immigrants, and if so must have 
passed across the sea from mountain to mountain, for the 
richness and speciality of the Madagascar forest vegetation 
render it certain that no recent glacial epoch has seriously 
affected that island. 

Hoping that yon are in good health, and wishing yon 
the cotnplimeuts of the season, I remain yours very faith- 
ALFBltD R. WAM-ACH. 

Doivn, Beckenham, Kent. January 2, 1881. 

My dear Wallace, — The case which you give is a very 
striking one, and I had overlooked it in 'Nature.' But I 
remain as great a heretic as ever. Any supposition seems 
to me nioi ‘0 probable than that the seeds of plants should 
have been blown from the mountains of Abyssinia or other 
central moiintuius of Africa to the mountains of Mada- 
gascar. It seems to me almost infinitely more probable 

• '• Nd/Ufe, Decembfr 9, 1880. The substance ol this article by Mr. Baker, 
ol Kew, is given in ‘ iiore Letters,’ vol. lit 25, in a footnote.” — " My Life," 
fi. 13. 
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that Madagascar extended far to the south during tin? 
Glacial period, and that the southern hemisphere wan. 
according to Croll, then more temperate; and that the 
whole of Africa was then peopled with some temperate 
forms, which crossed chiefly by agency of birds and sea- 
currents; and some few by the wind from the shores of 
Africa to Madagascar, subsequeiitly ascending to the 
mountains. 

How lamentable it is that two men should take such 
widely different views, with the same facts before them ; 
hut this seems to be almost regularly our case, and mucli 
do I regret it. 

I am fairly well, but always feel half dead with fatigue. 
I heard but an indifferent account of your health some time 
ago, but trust that you are now somewhat atronger.—Believc? 
me, my dear "Wallace, yours very sincerely, 

On. Dabwin. 

Dou>n, Deckenham, Kent. January 7, 1881, 

My dear Wallace,— Yon know from Miss Buckley that, 
with her assistance, I drew up a memoriai to Mr. Glad- 
atone with respect to your services to science, The mernorial 
was corrected by Huxley, wiio Ima aided me in every possible 
way. It was signed by twelve good men, and you would have 
licen gratified if you had seen how strongly they expressed 
themselves on your claims. 

The Duke of Argyll, to whom I sent the memorial, wrote 
a private note to Mr. Gladstone. The memorial was sent 
in only on January 5th, and I have just rco.eived a note in 
Mr. Gladstone’s own handwriting, in which he says ; “ I 
lose no time in apprising you that although the Fund is 
moderate and at pre.sent poor, I shall recomraend Mr. 
Wallace for a pension of £300 a year.” I will keep this 
note carefully, as, if the present Government were to go 
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out, I do not doubt that it would be binding on the next 
Government. 

1 hope that it will give you some satisfaction to see that 
not only every scientific man to whom I applied, but that 
aiso oiir Government appreciated your lifelong scientific 
labour. — Believe me, my dear Wallace, yours sincerely, 
Ch. Darwin. 

I should expect that there will be some delay before you 
receive an official announcement. 

Ptn-y-hryn, St. Peter's Road, Croydon. January 8, 1881. 

My dear Danvin, — I need not say how very grateful I 
am to you for your constant kindness, and especially for 
the trouble you have taken in recommending me to Mr. 
Gladstone. It is also, of course, very gratifying to hear 
that so many eminent men have so good au opinion of the 
little scientific work I have done, for I myself feel it to 
be very little in comparison with that of many others. 

The amount you say Mr. Gladstone proposes to recom- 
mend is considerably more than I expected would be given, 
and it aill relieve me from a great deal of the anxieties 
under which I have laboured for several years. To day is 
my fifty-eighth birthday, and it is a happy omen that your 
letter should have arrived this morning. 

1 presume after I receive the official communication will 
be the proper time to thank the persons who have signed 
the memorial in my favour. I do not know whether it is 
the proper etiquette to write a private letter of thauks to 
Mr. Gladstone, or only a general official one. Whenever 
I hear anything from the Government I will let you 
know. 

-•Igain thanking you for your kiudness. believe me yours 
ver, faitMullj, ' „ Walum. 
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Dcmirt, Btckenkam, Kent. January 10, 1881, 

My dear Wallace, — I am licartily glad that you an' 
pleased about the memorial. 

I do not feel that my opinioii is worth much on the pohit 
which you mention. A relation who is in a Government offlee 
and whose judgment, I think, may be fully trusted, felt sure 
that if you received an official anuoimcement without any 
private note, it ought to be answered ofilcially, but if tl)e 
case W'ere mine, 1 would express whatever I thought mul 
felt in an official document. His reason was tliat Glad- 
stone gives or recommends the pension on public grouuds 
alone. 

If tbe case were mine I w’oiild not write to signers of 
the memorial, because I believe that they acted like so many 
jurymen in a claim against the Government. Nevertheless, 
if I met any of them or was writing to them on any other 
subject, I should take the opportunity of expressing my feel- 
ings. I think you might with propriety write to Huxley, a--: 
he entered so heartily into the scheme and aided in the most 
important manner in many ways. 

Sir J. Lubbock called here yesterday and Mr. F. Balfour 
came here with one of my sons, and it would have pleased 
you to see how unfeignedly delighted they were at ray news 
of tlie success of the memorial. 

I wrote also to tell the Duke of Argyll of the success, 
mid he in answer expressed very sincere pleasure. — My dear 
Wallace, yours very sincerely, Cli. Darwi.n'. 

Pen-y-hryn, St. Peter's Road, Croydon. January 29, 1881. 

My dear Darwin, — Yours just received was very wel- 
come, and the delay in its reaching me is of no importance 
whatever, as, having seen the aimounceracnt of the Queen’s 
approval of the pension, of course I felt it was safe. The 
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antedating of the first payment is a very liberal and 
thoughtful act; but I do not think it is any way excep- 
tional as regards myself. I am informed it is the custom 
because, as no payment is made after the death of the 
person, if the first payment were delayed the proposed 
recipient might die liefore the half-year (or quarter-day) 
and thus reccire nothing at all. 

1 suppose you sent the right a^ldress to Mr. Seymour. I 
hare not yet heard from him, but 1 daresay I shall during 
the next week. 

As I am assured both by Miss Buckley and by Prof. 
Huxley that it is to you that I owe in the first place this 
great kindness, and that you have also taken an immense 
amount of trouble to bring it to so successful issue, I must 
again return you my best thanks, and assure you that there 
is no one living to whose kindness in such a matter 1 could 
feel myself indebted with so much pleasure and satisfaction. 
— Believe me, dear Darwin, yours very faithfully, 

Alpeed R. Wallace. 

Down, Bechfnham, Kent. July 0. 

My dear Wallace, — Dr. G . Ki efft has sent me the enclosed 
from Sydney. A nurseryman saw a caterpillar feeding on 
IV plant and covered the whole up, but, when he searched 
for the cocoon [pupa], was long before he could find it, so 
good was its imitation, iu colour and form, of the leaf to 
which it was attached. 

I hope that the world goes well with you. Do uol trouble 
yourself by acknowledging this. — Ever yours, 

CH. D.AUWIN. 

Accompanying this letter, which has been published in 
“Darwin and Dlodern Science” (1903), was a photograph 
of the chrysalis (Papifio sarpedon choredon) attached to a 
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leaf of its food-plaat. Many ImUerJly pupa) are kuowu to 
have the power of iudividita! adjiiatmeDt to the colours of 
the particMilar food-plant or other normal environment; ami 
it is probable that the Australian Pnpilio referred to by 
Darwin possesaes this power. 

Aittnxwi Cotiage, Frith Hill, Qodalming. July 9, 1881. 

My dear Darwin, — I am just doing, what I have rarely 
if ever done before — reading a book through a second time 
immediately after the first perusal. I do not think I have 
ever been so attracted by a book, with perhaps the exception 
of your “Origin of Species” and Spencer’s “First Prin 
ciples ” and “Social Statics.” I wish therefore to call 
your attention to it, in case you care about books on social 
and political subjects, but here there is also an elaborate 
discussion of Malthus’s “ Principles of Population,” to 
which both yon and I have acknowledged ourselves in- 
debted. The present writer, Mr. George, while admitting 
the main principle as self-evident and as actually opera.t- 
ing in the case of animals and plants, denies that it ever 
has operated or can operate in the case of man, still less 
that it has any bearing wliatcver on the vast social and 
political (juestions which have been supported by a refer- 
ence to it. He illustrates and supports his views with a 
wealth of illustrative facts and a cogency of argument 
which I have rarely seen equalled, while his style is equal 
to that of Buckle, and thus his book is delightful reading. 
The title of the book is “ Progress and Poverty.” It has 
gone througli six editions in America, and is now published 
in England by Kegan Paul. It is devoted mainly to a 
brilliant discussion aud refutation of some of the most 
widely accepted maxims of political economy, such as the 
relation of wages and capital, the nature of rent and in- 
terest, the laws of distribution, etc., but all treated as 
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parlR of the main problem as stated iu tbe title-page, “ An 
Enquiry into the Cansc of Industrial Depressions and of 
Increase of Want with Increase of Wealth.” It is the 
most startling novel and original book of the last twenty 
years, and if I mistake not will in the future rank as 
making an advance in political and social science equal to 
that made by Adam Smith a century ago. 

I am here settled in my little cottage engaged iu the 
occupation I most enjoy—makiug a garden, and admiring 
the jnfinite variety and beauty of vegetable life. 1 am out 
of doors all day and hardly read anything. As the long 
evenings come on I shall get on with my book on the “ Laud 
Question,” in which I have found a powerful ally in Mr. 
George. 

Hoping you are well, believe me, yours most faithfully, 
Alfukd B. Wallacb. 

The following is the last letter Wallace received from 
Darwin, who died on Wednesday, April 19, 1882, in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age. 

Down. Beckenham, Kent. July 12, 1881. 

My dear Wallace, — I have been heartily glad to get your 
note and hear some news of you. I will certainly order 
‘‘ Progress and Poverty,” for the subject is a most in- 
teresting one. But I read many years ago some books on 
political economy, and they produced a disastrous effect 
on my miad, via. utterly to distrust my own judgment on 
the subject and to doubt much everyone elsc’s judgment! 
So I feel pretty sure that Mr. George's book will only make 
my mind worse confounded than it is at present. I, also, 
have just finished a book which has interested me greatly, 
but whether it would iuterest anyone else I know not ; it 
is “ The Creed of Science,” by W. Graham, A.H. Wlio 
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and wliat he is I know not, but he discusses many great 
subjects, such as the existence of God, immortality, tin; 
moral sense, the progress of society, etc. I think some of 
his propositions rest on very uncertain foundations, ami 
I could get no clear idea of his notions abont God. Not- 
withstanding this and other blemishes, the book has in- 
terested me extreviely. Perhaps I have been to some extent 
deluded, as he manifestly ranks too high what I have done. 

I am delighted to hear that you spend so much tim<- 
out of doors and in your garden; for with your wonderful 
power of observation you will see nuich which no one* 
else has seen. From Newman's old book (I forget the 
title) about the country near Qodalmiug, it must he; 
charming. 

Wo have just returned home after spending five weeks 
on Ullswater: the scenery is quite charming; but I cannot 
walk, and everything tires me, even seeing scenery, talk- 
ing with anyone or reading much. What 1 shall do with 
my few remaining years of life I can hardly tell. I have 
everything to make me happy and contented, but life has 
become very wearisome to me. I licard lately from Miss 
Buckley in relation to Lyell’s Life, and she mentioneit 
that you were thinking of Switzerland, which I shouhl 
think and hope you mil enjoy much. 

I see that you are going to write on the most difBcuU 
political question, the l4ind. Something ought to be done — 
but what is to rule ? I hope that you will [not] turn rene- 
gade to natural history; but I suppose that politics arc 
very tempting. 

With all good wishes for yourself and family, believe me, 
my dear Wallace, yours very sincerely, 

Charles Darwin. 

Wallace’s last letter to Darwin was written in October, 
1831: 
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A’uiuwi Cottage, Frith Hill, Godaiming. October 18, 1881. 

My dear Darwin, — I have delayed writing to thank you 
for your book on Worms till I bad been able to read it, 
which I have now done with great pleasure and profit, 
since it has cleared up many obscure points as to the 
apparent sinking or burying of objects on the surface and 
the universal covering up of old buildings. I have hitherto 
looked upon them chiefly from the gardener’s point of view 
— as a nuisance, but T sivall tolerate their presence in the 
view of their utility and importance. A friend here to 
wiiom I am going to lend your book tells me that an 
agriculturist who had been in West Australia, u«ir Swan 
Hiver, told him many years agc) of the hopelessness of 
farming there, illustrating the. poverty and dryness of the 
soil by saying, “ There are no worms in the ground.” 

I do not see that you refer to the forniution of leaf- 
mould by tbe mere decay of leaves, etc. In lavoiirnble 
places many inches or even feet of this is formed— I pre- 
sume without the agency of worms. If so, would It not 
take part in tho formation of all mould V and also the 
decay of the roots of grasses and of all aimuiil plants, or 
do you suppose that all these are devoured by worms ? In 
reading the book 1 liave not noticed a single erratum. 

I enclose yon a copy of two letters to tbe Mark Lane 
Express, written at the request of the editor, and which 
will show you the direction in which I am now working, 
and in wliich I hope to do a little good. — Believe me yours 
very faithfully, Alfred R. Wallace. 
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